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J'he  lafi  will  of  that  great  mafier  of  political 
arithmetic^  Sir  William  Petty^  knight^ 
founder  of  the  noble  family  of  Shelburtie  ^ 
containing  a  very  curious  account  of  his 
life^  and  affording  a  Jlronger  character  of 
himy  perhapSy  than  could  be  expcBed  from 
any  other  pen. 


IN  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  Sir  WilliaraL 
Petty,  Knt.  born  at  Rumfey  in  Hantfhire  *, 
do,  revoking  all  other  and  former  wills,  make 
this  my  laft  will  and  teftament,  premifing  the 
enfuing  preface  to  the  fame,  whereby  to  ex- 
prefs  my  condition,  defign,  intentions,  and  de- 
fires,  concerning  the  perfons  and  things  con- 
tained in  and  relating  to  my  faid  will,  for  the 
better  expounding  any  thing,  which  may  here- 
after feem  doubtful  therein,  and  alfo  for  jufti- 
fying,  on  behalf  of  my  children,  the  manner 
and  means  of  getting  and  acquiring  the  eftate, 
which  I  hereby  bequeath  unto  them  ;  exhorting 
them  to  improve  the  dime  by  no  worfe  negocia- 

*  He  was  Ton  to  Mr.  Anthony  Petty,  of  Rumney, 
in  Hampfhirc,  Clothier. 
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tions.     In  the  firft  place,  I  declare  and  affirm, 
that  at  the  full   age  of  fifteen   years  I  had  ob- 
tained the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French   tongues, 
the    whole    body  of  common   arithmetick,  the 
pra6tical  geometry  and  aftronomy,  conducing 
to  navigation,  dialling,  &c.  with  the  knowledge 
of  feveral  mathematical  trades,  all  which,  and 
having  been  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxon,  prefer- 
red me  to  the  king's  navy  ;  where,  at  the  age 
of  twenty  years,  I  had  gotten  up  about  three- 
fcore  pounds,  with   as   much   mathematicks  as 
any  of  my  age  v/as  known  to  have  had.     With 
this  provifior;,  anno  1643,  when   the  civil  wars 
betwixt  the  king  and  parliament  grew  hot,  I 
went  into  the  Netherlands  and  France  for  three 
years,    and     having    vigoroufly    followed   my 
fludies,  efpecially  that  of  medicine,  at  Utrecht, 
Leyden,  Amfterdam,  and  Paris,  I    returned   to 
Rumfey,  where  I  was  born,  bringing  back  with 
me  my  brother  Anthony,  \yhom   I   had   bred, 
with  about  10 1,  more  than  I  had  carried  out  of 
England.     With  this  yol.  and  my  endeavours, 
in  lefs  than  four  years  more  I  obtained  my  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  in  Oxford,  and  forthwith  there- 
upon  to  be  admitted  into  the  college  of  phyfi- 
ci^ns,   London,    and  into  feveral  clubs  of  the 
virtuous ;  after  all  which  expences  defrayed,  I 
had  left  28  1.  and  in  the  next  two  years,  being 
made  fellow  of  Brazen  Nofe,  and  anatomy  pro- 
fefTor  in  Oxford,  and   alfo   reader    at    Grefham 
college,    I   advanced  my   faid   flock    to    about 
400 1.  and  with  100 1,  more  advanced  and  given 
me   to   go   for  Ireland,  unto  full  500 1.     Upon 
the  loth'of  September  1652,  I  landed  at  Wa- 
terford    in   Ireland,  phyfician  to  the  army,  who 
had  fupprelTed  the  rebellion  begun  in  1641,  and 

to 
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to  the  general  of  the  fame,  and  the  head-quar-^ 
ters,  at  the  rate  of  zos.  per  diem,  at  which  I 
continued  till  June  1659,  g^i"'"g  by  my  prac- 
tice 400 1-  a  year  above  the  laid  falary.  About 
September  1654,  I  perceiving  that  the  admea- 
furement  of  the  lands,  forfeited  by  the  afore- 
mentioned rebellion,  and  intended  to  regulate 
the  fatisfadion  of  the  foldiers,  who  had  fup- 
prelTed  the  fame,  was  moll  unfufficiently  and 
abfurdly  managed ;  I  obtained  a  contradt,  dated 
nth  December  1654,  for  making  the  fame  ad- 
meafurement,  and,  by  God's  bleffing,  fo  per- 
formed the  fame,  as  that  I  gained  about  9000 1. 
thereby;  which,  with  the  500 1.  abovementioned, 
my  falary  of  20s.  per  diem,  the  benefit  of  my 
pra(flice,  together  with  60 1.  given  me  for  di- 
recting an  after-furvey  of  the  adventurers  land, 
and  800 1.  more  for  two  years  falary,  as  clerk  of 
the  council,  raifed  me  an  eftate  of  about  13000I. 
in  ready  and  real  money,  at  a  time,  when, 
without  art,  intereft,  or  authority,  men  bought 
as  much  lands  for  los.  in  real  money,  as  in  this 
year  1685  yields  los.  per  ann.  rent,  above  his 
majefty's  quit-rents.  Now,  1  beflowed  part  of 
the  faid  13000I.  in  foldiers  debentures,  part  in 
purchafing  the  earl  of  Arundel's  houfe  and  gar- 
den in  Lothbury,  London,  and  part  I  keep  in 
cafh,  to  anfwer  emergencies  ?  hereupon  I  pur- 
chafed  lands  in  Ireland,  with  foldiers  debentures, 
bought  at  above  the  market  rates,  great  part 
whereof  I  loft  by  the  court  of  Innocents,  anno 

1663   *  '    ^"*^    b^^^^    ^^^    ^^'^   garden,    called 
a  2.  Token- 

*  In  1663,  he  raifed   his  reputation   by  the  inven- 
tion o£  th&  double  bottomed  fliip,  againft  the  judg- 

menr. 
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Token-houfe-yard,  in  Lothbury,  which  was  for 
the  mod  part  deftroyed  by  the  dreadful  fire, 
anno  1666.  Afterwards,  anno  1667,  I  married 
Elizabeth,  the  relid  of  Sir  Maurice  Fenton,  bart. 
1  fet  up  iron-works  and  pilchard-fifhing  in  Kerry, 
and  opened  the  lead  mines  and  timber  trade  in 
Kerry  ;  by  all  which,  and  fome  advantageous 
bargains  •,  and  with  living  under  my  income,  I 
have  at  the  making  this  my  will  the  real  and 
perfonal  eflate  following,  viz.  a  large  houfe  and 
four  tenements  in  Rumfey,  with  four  acres  of 
meadow  upon  the  caufeway,  and  about  four 
acres  of  arable  in  the  fields,  called  Marks  and 
WooUfworth,    in    all   about   30 1.    per  annum.' 

ment  of  almofi:  all  mankind  ;  for  in  July,  when  at  firft 
the  fhip  ventured  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  (he 
flayed  there  many  days  before  her  return,  which  made 
her  adverfaries  infult,  and  difcourfe  the  feveral  necef- 
fities  why  fhe  muft  be  cafl  away  :  but  her  return  in 
triumph,  with  thofe  vifible  advantages  above  other 
veffels,  checked  the  derifion  of  fome,  and  encalmed 
the  violence  of  others,  the  firft  point  being  clearly 
gained,  that  fhe  could  bear  the  fea.  She  turned  into 
that  narrow  harbour  againft  wind  and  tide,  among  the 
rocks  and  fhips  with  fuch  dexterity,  as  many  ancient, 
feamen  confefled  they  had  never  feen  the  like.  It  ap^ 
]Tieared  much  to  excel  all  other  forms  of  fhips  in 
failing,  carriage,- ■  and  feeurity  ;  but  at  length,  in  its^ 
return  from,  a  voyage,  was  deflroyed  by  a  common  ■ 
tate,  and  fuch  a  dreadful  tempef!:,  as  overwhelmed  a 
great  fleet  the  fame  night  ;  fo  that  the  ancient  fabrick- 
of  fhips  had  no  reafon  to  triumph  over  the  new. 
model  ;  when  of  feventy  fail,  that  were  in  the  fame 
florm,  there  was  not  one  efcaped  to  bring  the  news. 
A  model  of  this  fhip  is  ftill  kept- in  the  repofitory  of 
Crefham  college,  which  he  prefented  them,  made  with 
his  own  Iiands. 

Houfes 
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Houfes  in  Token-houfe  yard,  near  Lothbury, 
London,  with  a  leafe  in  Piccadilly,  and  the 
Seven  Stars  and  the  Blazing  Star  in  Birching- 
lane,  London,  worth  about  500 1.  per  ann. 
befides  mortgages  upon  certain  houfes  in  Hog- 
lane,  near  Shoreditch  in  London,  and  in  Erith 
in  Kent,  worth  about  20 1.  per  ann.  I  have  tliree 
fourth  parts  of  the  fhip  Charles  whereof  Derych 
Paine  is  mafter,  which  lvalue  at  Sol,  per  ann. 
As  alfo  the  copper-plates  for  the  maps  of  Leland 
with  the  king's  privilege,  which  I  rate  at  100 1, 
per  ann.  in  all  730 1.  per  ann.  I  have  in  Ireland, 
without  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  lands,  remain- 
ders, and  reverfions,  about  3 tool,  per  ann.  I 
have  of  neat  profits  out  of  the  lands  and  woods 
of  Kerry,  iiool.  per  ann.  befides  iron-woiks, 
filhing,  and  lead  mines,  and  marble  quarries, 
worth  600 1.  per  ann.  in  all  4800 1.  I  have  as 
my  wife's  jointure,  during  her  life,  about  850 1. 
per  ann.  and  for  fourteen  years  after  her  death 
about  200I.  per  ann.  I  have,  by  3300I.  money 
at  intereft,  320I.  per  ann.  in  all  about  6700I. 
per  annum. 

The  peribnal  eflate  is  as  follows,  viz.  In  cheft 
6600 1.  in  the  hands  of  Adam  Loftus,  1296 1.  of 
Mr.  John  Cogs,  goldfmith,  of  London,  12^1 1. 
in  filver,  plate  and  jewels,  about  3000I.   in  fur- 
niture, goods,  picStures,  coach-horles,  books,  and 
watches,  1150I.    per  efti mate  in   all   12000I.  I 
value  my  three  chefts  of  original  maps  and  field- 
books,   the  copies  of  the   Downe-furvey,   with 
the  barony  maps,  and  the  chefl  of  diftribution 
books,  with  two  chefts  of  loofe  papers  relating  to 
the  furvey,  the  too  great  barony  books,   and  the 
book  of  the  hiftory  of  the  furvey,  all  together  at 
2000I.  I  have  due  out  of  Kerry,  for  arrears  of  my 
a  3  rent 
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rent  and  iron,  before  the  24th  of  June  .1685, 
the  fum  of  1912/.  for  the  next  half  year's  rent 
out  of  my  lands  in  Ireland,  my  wife's  jointure, 
and  England,  on  or  before  the  24th  of  June  next, 
2000 1.  Moreover,  by  arrears  due  30th  of  April 
1685,  out  of  all  my  eftate,  by  eftimate,  and 
intereft  of  money,  1800/.  By  other  good  debts, 
due  upon  bonds  and  bills  at  this  time,  per  efti- 
mate, 900/.  By  debts,  which  I  call  bad,  4000/. 
worth  perhaps  800/.  By  debts  which  I  call 
doubtful,  50,000/.  worth  perhaps  25,0^0/.  in 
all  ;-'!4,4i2/.  and  the  total  of  the  whole  perfonai 
eftate,  46.412/.  So  as  my  prefent  income  for 
the  year  1685,  may  be  6700/.  the  profits  of  the 
perfonai  eftate  may  be  464 1  /.  and  the  demon- 
ftrable  improvement  of  my  Irifh  eftate  may  be 
3659/.  perann.  to  make  in  all  15,000/.  per  ann. 
in  and  by  all  manner  of  effedls,  abating  for  bad 
debts  about  28,000/.  whereupon  I  fay  in  grofs. 
that  my  real  eftate  or  income  may  be  6700/.  per 
annum,  my  perfonai  eftate  about  45,000/  my 
bad  and  defperate  debts  30,000/.  and  the  im- 
provements may  be  4000/.  prr  annum,  in  all 
J  f'jOOo/.  per  ann  ui  fupra.  Now  my  opinion 
and  defire  is,  (if  I  could  effe6l  it,  and  if  I  were 
clear  from  the  law,  cuftom,  and  all  other  impe- 
diments) to  add  to  my  wife's  jointure  three 
fourths  of  what  it  is  now  computed  at,  viz. 
637/.  perann.  to  make  tlie  whole  1587/.  per 
ann.  which  addition  of  637/.  and  B50/.  being 
deduced  out  of  the  aforementioned  67Q0/.  leaves. 
.5113/.  for  my  tv/o  fons  ;  whereof  I  would  my 
eldeil  fon  fhould  have  two  thirds,  or  3408/.  and 
the  younger  1705/.  and  that  after  their  mother's 
death,  the  aforefaid  addition  of  637  /•  fhould  be 
added     in    like    proportion,     making  for    the 

eldeft 
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eldeft  3S32/.  and  for  the  youngeft  iqi6/.     And 
I  would   that  the   improvement   of  the   cftate 
iTiouid  be  equally  divided  between  my  two  Ton;  j 
and   that    the   perfonal    eftate  (firft  taking  out 
lo,coo/.    for  my  only  daughter)  that   the  re'l 
ihoulu  be  equally  divided  between  my  wife  sn  I 
three  children  ^   by  which  method  my\\ife  would 
have  1587/.  per  ann.  and  9000/.  in  perlonal  ef- 
ftdis ;  my  daughter  would  have  i  oono/.  of  the 
craem,    ard   good,   more  with  lefs  certainty  ; 
my  eldcfl  fon  would   have  3800/.  per  ann.  and 
half  the  expeded  improvement,  with  9000/.   in 
hopeful  effects,  over  and  above   his  wife's  por- 
tion J    and  my   youngeft   fon  would  have   the 
fame  within  1900/.  per  ann.     I  would  advife  my 
wife  in    this  cafe,  to  fpend   her  whole    1587/. 
per  ann.  that  is   to  fay,  on   her  own  entertain- 
ment, charity,  and  munificence,    without  care 
of  increafing  her  children's  fortunes;  and  I  would 
fhe  fhould    give  away  one   third  of  the  above 
mentioned  9000/.  at  her  death,  even  from    her 
children,  upon  any   worthy  objert,  and  difpofe 
of  the   other  two   tliirds  to  fuch  of  her  children 
and  grand  children  as  pleafed  her  befl,  without 
regard  to  any  other  rule  or  proportion.     In  cafe 
of  either  of  my  three  children's  death  under  age, 
I  advife  as  follows,  viz.  if  my  eldeft,  Charles, 
die   without  iiTue,  I  would  that   Henry  fnould 
have  three  fourths   of  what  he  leaves,  and  mv 
daughter  Anne  the  reft.     If  Henry  die,  I  v/oulci 
that  what  he  leav^es  may  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Charles  and  Anne;  and  if  Anne  die,  that 
her  fhare  be  equally  divided  between  Charles  and 
Henry. 

Memorandum,    That  I  think  fit  to  rate  the 
30,000/.  defperate  debts  at  1000/.  only,  and  to 
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gfve  it  my  daughter,  to  make  her  abovementi- 
oned  10,000/  and  ^000  1.  to  be  full  20,000!, 
which  is  much  fhort  of  what  I  have  given  her 
younger  brother ;  and  the  elder  brother  may 
have  3800  1.  per  ann.  9000 1.  in  money, 
worth  900 1,  more,  2000  1.  by  improvements, 
and  1300].  by  marriage,  to  make  up  the  whole 
to  8000I.   per  ann.   which   is  very  well  for  the 

eldeft  fon,  as  20,ocol.  for  the  daughter.  • 

He  then  leaves  his  wife  executrix  and  guardian 
during  her  widowhood,  and  in  cafe  of  her  mar- 
riage, her  brother  James  Waller  and  Thomas 
Dance  ;  recommending  to  them  and  his  children 
to  ufe  the  fame  fervants  and  infrruments  for 
management  of  the  eflate  as  were  in  his  life- 
time, at  certain  falaries  to  continue  during  their 
lives,  or  until  his  youngcft  child  fliould  be  21 
years,  v/hich  would  be  the  2  2d  of  October  1696, 
after  which  his  children  might  put  the  manage- 
ment of  their  refpedive  concerns  into  what  hand 

they  pleafed.     And  then  proceeds^ 1  would 

not  have  my  funeral  charges  to  exceed  300I. 
over  and  above  what  fum  I  allow,  and  give  150I. 
to  fet  up  a  monument  in  the  church  of  Rumfey. 
near  where  my  grandfather,  father,  and  mother 
were  buried,  in  memory  of  them,  and  of  all  my 
brothers  and  fifters.  I  alfo  give  5I,  for  a  ftone 
to  be  fet  up  in  Lothbury  church,  London,  in 
memory  of  my  brother  Anthony,  there  buried 
about  the  i8th  of  Odober  164.9:  I  alfo  give 
50I.  for  a  fmall  monument,  to  be  fet  up  in  Sr. 
Bride's  church,  Dublin,  in  memory  of  my  foii 
John,  and  my  near  kinfman  John  Petty;  fuppof- 
ing  may  wife  will  add  thereunto  for  her  excellent 
fon  Sir.  William  Fenton,  bart.  who  was  buried 
there  18th  March  1670-1,  and  if  I  my  felf  be 

buried 
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buried  ia  any  of  the  faid  three  places,  I  would 
have  lool.  only  added  to  the  abovenamed  fums, 
or  that  the  faid  lool.  fhall  be  befl-ovved  on  a  mo- 
nument for  me  in  any  other  place,  where  I  (hall 
die.     As  for  legacies  for  the   poor  I  am  at  a 
iland  -,  as  for  beggars   by  trade  and  cledion  I 
give  them    nothing ;  as  for    impotents   by   the 
hand  of.  God,  the  publick  ought  to  maintain 
them ;  as  for  thofe  who  have  been  bred  to  no 
calling  nor  eftate,  they  fhould  be  put  upon  their 
kindred  ;  as  for  thofe  who  can  get  no  work,  the 
magiftrate   lliould  caufe  them  to  be  emplo)ed, 
which  may   be   well  done  in  h-eland,  where  k 
fifteen  acres  of  improveable  land  for  every  head ; 
prifoners  for  crimes,  •  by  the  King  ;    for  debt  by 
their  profecutors ;   as  for  thofe  who  companio- 
nate the  futTerings  of  any  objedt,  let  them  re- 
live themfelves  by  relieving  fuch  fufferers,  that 
is,  giving  them  alms  pro  re  nata,  and  for  God's 
fake  relieve  thofe  feveral  fpecies  abovemention- 
ed,  where  the   abovementioned  obligers  fail   in 
their  duties  ;  wherefore  I  am  contented   that  I 
have  affifled  all  my  poor  relations,  and  put  many 
into  a  way  of  getting  their  own  bread,  and  have 
laboured  in  publick  works,  and   by  inventions 
have  fought  out  real  objedts  of  charity;  and  do 
hereby  conjure  all,  who  partake  of  my  eftate, 
from  time  to  time  to  do  the  fame  at  their  peril, 
Neverthelefs  to  anfwer  cuflom,  and  to  take  the 
farer  fide,  I  give  20I.  to  the  mofl  wanting  of  the 
parifh  wherein  I  die.     As  for  the  education  of 
my  children.  I  would   that  my  daughter  might 
marry  in  Ireland,  defiring  that  fuch  a  fiim  as  I 
have  left  her,  might  not  be  carried  out  of  Ireland. 
I  wifh  that  my  cldefl  fon  may  get  a  gentlman's 
cftate  in  England,  which,  by  what  I  have  got- 
ten 
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ten  already,  intend  to  purchafe,    and   by  what 
1  prefume  he  may  have  with  a  wift?,  may  amount 
to  between  2  and  30C0/.  per  ann.  and   by  fome 
cffiLe  he  may  get  there,  together  with  an  ordi- 
nary fuperlucration,  may  reafonably  be  expect- 
ed ;  fo  as  I  defign  my  youngeft  fon's  trade  and 
employment  to  be  the  piudent  management  of 
our  Irifh  eftate  for  himfelf  and  his  elder  brother, 
which  I  fuppofe  his  faid  brother   muft  confider 
him  for.    As  for  myfelf,  I  being  now  about  three 
fcore  and  two  years  old,  I  intend  to  attend  the 
improvement  of  my  lands  in  Ireland,  and  to  get 
in  the  ma.-^y  debts  owing  unto  me ;  and  to  pro-* 
mote  the   trade  of  iron,  lead,  marble,  fifh  and 
timber,  whereof  my  eftate  is  capable  :  and  as 
for  fludies  and  experiments,  I  tiiink  now  to  con- 
fine the  fame  to  the  anatomy  of  the  people  and 
political  arithmetic  ;  as  alfo  to  the  improvement 
of  fhips,  land  carriages,  guns,  and  pumjjs,  as 
ofmoft  ufeto  mankind,  not  blaming  the  ftudies 
of  other  men.     As  for  religion,  I  die  in  the  pro- 
feffion  of  that  faith,  and  in  the  practice  of  fuch 
worfhip,  as  I  find  eftablifhed  by  the  law  of  my 
country,  not  being  able  to  beiieve  what  I   my- 
felf pleafe,  nor  to  worfhip  God   better  than  by 
doing  as  I  would  be  done  unto,  and  obferving 
"the  laws  of  my  country,  and  exprefling  my  love 
and  honour  to  clmighty  God,  by  fuch  figns  and 
tokens,  as  are  iinderftood  to  be  fuch  by  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  live,  God  knowing  my  heart 
even  without  any  at  all;  and   thus  begging  the 
divine  Majefly  to  make  me  what  he  would  have 
me  to  be,  both   as  to  faith  and  good  works,  I 
willir-gly  refign  my  foul  into  his  hands,  relying 
only  on  his  infinite  mercy  and  the  merits  of  my 
Saviour,  for  my  happinefs  after  this  life  j  where 

I  ex- 
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I  exped  to  know  and  fee  God  more  clearly, 
than,  by  the  fludy  of  the  fc'iptures  and  of  his 
works,  I  have  been  hitherto  able  to  do.  Grant 
me,  O  Lord,  an  eafy  paflage  to  thy  felf,  that  as 
I  have  hved  in  thy  fear,  I  may  be  known  to  die 
in  thy  favour.     Amen. 

[In  1667  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  to 
fir  Hardrefs  Waller,  of  Caftletown,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Limerick,  and  widow  of  fir  Maurice  Fen- 
ton;  and  dying  at  his  houfe  in  Piccadilly-ftreet, 
Weftminller,  of  a  gangren  in  his  foot,  occafion- 
ed  by  the  fwelling  of  the  gout,  i6th  December, 
1 617,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Rumfey, 
near  the  bodies  of  his  father  and  mother.] 
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TREATISE 


O      F 


TAXES    and  CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Shewing  the,Nature  and  Meafures  of 


Crown-lands, 

assesments, 

Customs, 

Poll-monies, 

Lotteries, 

Benevolence, 

Penalties, 


Monopolies, 
Offices, 
Tythes, 

Raising  of  Coins, 
Hearth-money, 
Excise,  &c 


With  feveral  interfperftDIfcourfes  and  Digreflions  concerning 


Wars, 

The  Church, 
Universities. 
Rents  and  Purchases, 
Usury  and   Exchange, 
Banks    and    Lombards, 
Registers  for  Convey- 
ances, 
Beggars, 


# 


Ensu  range. 

Exportation  of  Mo- 
ney, Wool, 

Free   Ports, 

Coins, 

Housing, 

Liberty  of  Conscience 
&c. 


The  fame  being  frequently  applied  to  the  State  and  Affairs  oi 
Ireland,  and  is  now  thought  feafonable  for  the  prefent  Af- 
fairs of  England. 
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PREFACE. 


YOung  and  vain  perfons,  though  per- 
haps they  marry  not  primarily  and 
only  on  purpofe  to  get  children,  much  lefs 
to  get  fuch  as  may  be  fit  for  fome  one  par- 
ticular vocation;  yet  having  children, 
they  difpofe  of  them  as  well  as  they  can 
according  to  their  refpe6Hve  inclinations  i 
even  fo,  although  I  wrote  thefe  fheets  but 
to  rid  my  head  of  fo  many  troublefome 
conceits,  and  not  to  apply  them  to  the 
ufe  of  any  one  particular  people  or  con- 
cernment ;  yet  now  they  are  bom,  and 
that  their  birth  happened  to  be  about  the 
time  of  the  duke  of  Ormond's  going  lord 
lieutenant  into  Ireland,  I  thought  they 
might  be  as  proper  for  the  confideration 
of  that  place,  as  of  any  other,  thougji 
perhaps  of  effe6l  little  enough  in  any. 

Ireland 
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Ireland  is  a  place  which  muft  have  fo 
great  an  army  kept  up  in  it,  as  may  make 
the  Irifh  defifl  from  doing  themfelves  or 
the  Englifh  harm  by  their  future  rebel- 
lions. And  this  great  army  muft  occafion 
great  and  heavy  levies  upon  a  poor  peo- 
ple and  w^afted  country  j  it  is  therefore 
not  amifs  that  Ireland  fhould  underftand 
the  nature  and  meafure  of  taxes  and  con- 
tributions. 

2.  The  parifhes  of  Ireland  do  much 
want  regulation,  by  uniting  and  dividing 
them  J  fo  as  to  make  them  fit  enclofures 
wherein  to  plant  the  gofpel :  wherefore 
what  I  have  faid  as  to  the  danger  of  fuper- 
numerary  minifters,  may  alfo  be  feafon- 
able  there,  when  the  new  geography  we 
expe6l  of  that  ifland  fhall  have  afforded 
means  for  the  regulation  abovementioned. 

3.  The  great  plenty  of  Ireland  will  but 
undo  it,  unlefs  a  way  be  found  for  advan- 
tageous exportations,  the  which  will  de- 
pend upon  the  due  meafure  of  cuftom  and 
excife  here  treated  on. 

4.  Since  Ireland  is  under  peopled  in  the 
whole,  and  fmce  the  government  there 
can  never  be  fafe  w^ithout  chargeable  ar- 
mies, until  the  major  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants be   Englifh,    whether    by  carrying 

over 
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over  thefe,  or  withdrawing  the  other  ;  I 
think  there  can  be  no  better  encourage- 
ment to  draw  Englifhmen  thither,  than 
to  let  them  know,  that  the  king's  reve- 
nue being  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
wealth,  rent,  and  proceed  of  the  nation  -, 
that  the  public  charge  in  the  next  age 
will  be  no  more  felt  there,  than  that  of 
tythes  is  here  ;  and  that  as  the  king's  re- 
venue encreafe,  fo  the  caufes  of  his  ex- 
pence  will  decreafe  proportionably,  which 
is  a  double  advantage. 

6.  The  employing  the  beggars  in  Eng- 
land about  mending  the  highways,  and 
making  rivers-  navigable,  will  make  tlie 
wool  and  cattle  of  Ireland  vend  the  bettei'. 

7.  The  full  underftanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  money,  the  elfe6ls  of  the  various 
fpecies  of  coins,  and  of  their  uncertain 
values,  as  alfo  of  raifmg  or  embafmg 
them,  is  a  learning  mofl  proper  for  Ire- 
land, which  hath  been  lately  much  and 
often  abufed  for  the  want  of  it. 

8 .  Since .  lands  are  worth  but  fix  or 
feven  years  purchafe,  and  yet  twenty  years 
jufl  crofs  the  channel,  'twere  good  the 
people  of  Ireland  knew  the  reafons  of  it 
at  a  time  when  there  is  means  of  help.     -» 

b  Laftly, 
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Laftly,  if  any  man  hatli  any  notions 
which  probably  may  be  good  for  Ireland, 
he  may  with  moft  advantage  expofe  them 
to  public  examination  now,  when  the  duke 
of  Ormond  is  chief  governor  :  for, 

1.  His  grace  knows  that  country  per- 
fe6tly  well,  as  well  in  times  and  matters 
of  peace  as  war,  and  underftands  the  in^ 
terefts  as  well  of  particular  perfons,  as  of 
all  and  every  fa6lions  and  parties  ftrug^ 
gling  with  each  other  in  that  kingdom  ; 
underilanding  withal  the  Hate  of  England, 
and  alfo  of  feveral  foreign  nations,  with 
reference  to  Ireland. 

2.  His  grace  hath  given  frefh  demon- 
ftration  of  his  care  of  an  EngUfh  intereft 
in  Ireland,  and  of  his  wifdom  in  recon« 
ciiing  the  feveral  crofs  concernments  there 
fo  far  as  the  fame  is  poflible. 

3 .  His  graces  eflate  in  lands  there  is  the 
greateft  that  ever  was  in  Ireland,  and  con- 
fequently  he  is  out  of  the  danger  incident 
to  thofe  proreges  againft  whom  Cambden 
fays,  Hibemia  eji  femper  querula ;  there 
being  no  reafon  for  ones  getting  more 
land,  who  hath  already  the  moft  of  any. 

4.  Whereas  fome  chief  governors  who 
have  gone  into  Ireland,  chiefly  to  repair 
or  raife  fortunes,  have  withdrawn  them- 

felves 
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felves  again  when  their  work  hath  been 
done,  not  abiding  the  clamours  and  com- 
plaints of  the  people  afterwards :  but  his 
grace  hath  given  hoftages  to  that  nation 
for  his  good  government,  and  yet  hath 
taken  away  aforehand  all  fears  of  the  con- 
trary. 

5.  His  grace  dares  do  whatever  he  un- 
deriiands  to  be  fitting,  even  to  the  doing 
of  a  fingle  fubje(5l  juilice  to  a  confederate 
multitude  ;  being  above  the  fmifter  inter- 
pretations of  the  jealous  and  querulous  ; 
foi*  his  known  liberality  and  magnificence 
fhail  ever  keep  him  free  from  the  clamour 
of  the  people,  and  his  through-tried  fide- 
lity fhali  fruftrate  the  force  of  any  fubdo- 
lous  whifpermgs  in  the  ears  of  his  majefly. 

6.  His  good  acceptance  of  all  ingenious 
endeavours,  fhall  make  the  wife  men  of 
this  eailern  England  be  led  by  his  ftar  into 
Ireland,  and  there  prefent  him  with  their 
choiceft  advices,  who  can  moft  judicioufly 
fele£l  and  apply  tliem. 

Laftly,  this  great  perfon  takes  the  great 
fettlement  in  hand,  when  Ireland  is  as  a 
white  paper,  when  there  fits  a  parliament 
moft  afFeftionate  to  his  perfon,  and  ca- 
pable of  his  counfel,  under  a  king  curious 
as  well  as  careful  of  reformation  j  and 
b  2  when 
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when  there  is  opportunity,  to  pafs  into 
pofitive  laws  whatfoever  is  right  reafon  and 
the  law  of  nature. 

Wherefore  by  applying  thole  notions 
unto  Ireland,  I  tliink  I  have  harped  upon 
the  right  firing,  and  have  ftruck  whilfl 
the  iron  is  hot ;  by  publifhing  them  now, 
when,  if  ever  at  all,  they  be  ufeful.  I 
would  now  advertife  the  world,  that  I  do 
not  think  I  can  mend  it,  and  that  I  hold 
it  beit  for  every  mans  particular  quiet,  to 
let  it  'vadereficut  vult  5  I  know  well,  that 
res  nolunt  male  adminijirari ;  and  that  (fay 
I  what  I  will  or  can)  things  will  have  their 
courfe,  nor  will  nature  be  couzened  : 
wherefore  what  I  have  writ,  (as  I  faid 
before)  was  done  but  to  eafe  and  deliver 
my  felf,  my  head  having  been  impreg- 
nated with  thefe  things  by  the  daily  talk  I 
hear  about  advancing  and  regulating  trade, 
and  by  the  mumiurs  about  taxes,  &c. 
Now  whether  what  I  have  faid  be  con- 
temned or  cavilled  at,  I  care  not,  being  of 
the  fame  mind  about  this,  as  fome  thriv- 
ing men  are  concerning  the  profufenefs  of 
their  children  ;  for  as  they  take  pleafure  to 
get  even  what  they  beJieve  will  be  after- 
wards pifTed  againft  the  wall,  fo  do  I  to 
write  what  I  fulpe<5l  will  fignify  nothing  : 

Wherefore 
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Wherefore  the  race  being  not  to  the  fwift, 
&c.  but  time  and  chance  happening  to  all 
men,  I  leave  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
to  the  candid,  of  whofe  corredion  I  fhall 
never  be  impatient. 


b  3  THE 
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AN  enumeratiion  and  defcription  of  the  feveral 
branches  of  the  publick  charge  page  i 

The  maintenance  of  givernors  ought  to  be  in  greater 
fplendor  than  private  callings  can  reach  to  2 

The  honour  of  being  trufted,  and  the  pleafure  of 
being  feared,  is  reward  enough  for  fome  offices,  ib. 

The  paftorage  of  fouls  ought  to  be  a  publick  charge, 
even  upon  a  civil  account.  ibid. 

The  ufe  of  fchools  and  univerfuies  as  they  are  a  pub- 
lick charge  3 

The  comnnon  and  general  caufes  which  encreafe  and 
aggravate  the  burthen  of  paying  taxes  4 

The  caufes  that  excite  foreign  and  ofFenfive  wars       5 

The  caufes  of  defenfive  and  civil  wars  6 

A  caufeof  unnecefTary  ecclefiaftical  charge,  is  the  not 
fizingof  pariflies  according  to  the  alterations  which 

have  been  in  religion  and  trade  7 

That  five  thoufand  parifhes  are  enough  for  England 
and  Wales,  fo  as  to  give  unto  each  but  a  thoufand 
parifhioners,  and  foas  that  none  need  go  two  miles 
So  church  8 

Antiqua-> 
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Antiquated  offices,  and  overgrown  fees,  a  caufe  of 
unneceflary  charge  in  the  government  and  admini- 
ftration  of  juftice.  lO 

Regifters  for  conveyances  of  land,  and  depofitories 
for  moveable  pawns,  and  alfo  banks  of  money  will 
leflen  the  charge  of  lawfuits  and  writings  1 1 

How  the  number  of  fuch  as  relate  to  the  faculty  of 
medicine  may  be  adjufted.  ib. 

How  the  number  of  ftudents  in  the  univerfities  in- 
tending to  make  learning  the  way  of  their  liveli- 
hood, may  be  adjufted.  I2 

An  ufe  propounded  for  the  choice  pariih-children  and 
foundlings,  to  force  on  an  ufeful  work,  which  hath 
hitherto  been  but  perfundlorily  purfued.  ib. 

That  the  number  of  unneceflary  merchants  and  re- 
tailers be  retrenched.  id. 

The  careful  maintenance  and  education  of  expofed 
children,  and  concealing  their  namas  and  families, 
is  a  matter  of  great  confequence.  13 

A  propofal  of  feveral  imployments  for  beggars,  and 
fuch  as  have  now  no  work.  14 

Great  works  of  labour,  though  in  themfelves  unne- 
ceflary, are  neverthelefs  of  advantage  to  the  public. 

ib. 

The  mending  of  highways,  building  bridges  and 
caufeys,  and  the  making  of  rivers  navigable  in 
England,  would  make  Englifli  horfes  an  exporta- 
ble commodity,  and  help  to  vend  the  commo- 
dities of  Ireland.  16 

The  caufes  of  unquiet  bearing  of  taxes,  viz.  17 

Firfl:,  that  the  fovereign  exads  too  much  ib. 

1  Secondly,  that  afleflments  are  unequally  laid.  18 

Thirdly  That  the  monies  levied  are  vainly  expended. ib. 
Fourthly,  or  given  to  favourites.  ib. 


Fifthly, 
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Fifthly,  ignorance  of  the  number,  trade,  and  wealth 
of  the  people.  lo 

Sixthly,  obfcurity  about  the  right  of  impofiDg.         lb* 
Seventhly,  fewnefs  of  people.  ib^^ 

Eighthly  Scarcity  of  money,  and  confufion  of  coins  2.0 
Ninthly,  that  fcare  an  hundredth  part  of  the  riches  of 
this  nation  is  coined  bullion.  ib« 

Tenthly,  the  non-acceptance  of  fome  commodities  ia- 
fpecie  in  difcharge  of  taxes.  ib. 

The  confequences  of  a  tax  too  heavy  if  there  be  too 
much  money  in  the  nation,  which  may  be  i  or  if 
there  be  too  little,  and  that  either  in  a  ftate  well  or 
ill  governed.  2i 

The  firft  way  of  providing  for  the  publicic  charge,  is 
the  excinding  or  fetting  apart  of  a  proportion  of  the 
territory,  in  the  nature  of  crown-lands.  ib. 

The  fecond  is  taking  away  the  fame  proportion  of  the 
rents  of  all  lands.  24. 

The  nation  is  happy  where  either  of  the  faid  two 
ways  is  pra^ifed  ah  antiquo^  and  upon  original  a- 
greement,  and  not  exacted  as  a  fudden  contingent 
furcharge  upon  the  people.  25 

The  owners  of  fettled  rents  bear  the  burthen  of  a 
land-tax,  or  alTeflrnent,  others  probably  gaining 
thereby.  ib. 

A  land-tax  upon  free  eftates  refolves  into  an  excife  up- 
on confumptlons  ib. 
AflefTment   upon  houfing  more  uncertain  than  that  of 
land,  houfing  being  of  a  double  nature,  viz.  eithec 
an  inftrument  of  gain,  or  way  of  expence.  26 
The  heavy  taxing  of  houfing  no  difcourage    ent   to 
new  buildings,  nor  is  the  difcouragement  of  new 
buildings   any  means  to  prevent  the  populoufnefs 
of  a  city.                                                                   ib. 
Prohibition  to  build  upon  new  foundations  ferves  on- 
ly  to  fix  the  ground  plot  of  a  citv.  27 

The 
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The  reafon  why  the  city  of  London  removes  its  ground 
plot  weft-ward.  ib. 

That  'tis  probable  the  King  of  England's  palaee 
will  in  procefs  of  time  be  towards  Chelfea.  %S 

That  the  prefent  feat  of  London  will  be  the  greateft 
cohabitation  of  people  ever  whilft  this  ifland  is  in- 
habited, ib. 

The  nature  and  natural  meafures  of  the  rent  of  land, 
computed  in  commodities  of  the  growth  of  the  faid 
land.  29 

The  par  between  food  or  other  proceed  of  land,  and 
bullion  or  coin.  ib. 

The  par  between  gold  and  filver.  30 

Gold  and  filver  are  not  natural  ftandards  of  the  values 
of  the  T*^  Xf^s-it  lb. 

The  prime  denomination  of  the  rdxf^^*  are  but  two, 
viz.  land  and  labour,  as  the  denominations  of  mo- 
ney in  England  are  pounds,  fliillings,  pence.      31 

Of  the  par  between  land  and  labour.  ib. 

The  reafon  of  the  number  of  years  purchafe  that  land 
is  worth  in  feveral  countries.  32 

Why  land  in  Ireland  is  worth  fewer  years  purchafe 
than  in  England  ib. 

The  defcription  and  ratio  formalis  of  ufury  34 

The  fame  of  exchange.  ib. 

The  meafures  of  both.  35 

Why  ufury  hath  been  limited  more  than  exchange. 

ibid. 

A  parallel  between  the  charges  of  the  price  of  money, 
and  that  of  land.  ib. 

How  to  compute  and  compare  the  rents  of  lands,  in 
order  to  a  juft  land-tax  or  alFeffment.  36 

The  intrinficlc  value  of  land  is  found  by  furveys  of  the 
quantity,  figure  and  fituation  37 

And 
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And  by  the  furvey  of  the  quality,  viz.  its  aptitude 
to  bear  j  firft  precious  commodities  ;  fecondiy,  the 
beft  of  the  kind ;  thirdly,  mod  in  quantity.         38 

The  extrinfick  or  accidental  value  depends  upon  the 
plenty  of  money,  luxurious  or  frugal  living;  the 
•pinions  civil,  natural,  and  religious  of  the  peo- 
ple, ib. 

It  is  neceiTary  to  thefe  enquires  to  know  how  to  tell  the 
gold  and  filver  coins  of  this  prefent  age,  and  com- 
pare the  fame  with  that  of  former  times,  ib. 

How  to  compare  not  only  the  money  of  this  prefent 
age  with  that  of  the  former  but  the  entire  riches  of 
the  prefent  with  the  former  people.  ib. 

By  the  numbers  of  people,  and  the  proportion  of  mo- 
ney amongft  them,  the  accidental  values  of  lands 
are  to  be  computed.  ^^ 

How  to  proportion  the  rates  of  a  commodity  in  one 
place,  unto  the  rates  of  the  fame  in  another  place. 

ibid. 

That  the  day  wages  of  labourers,  and  feveral  other  of 
the  moft  vulgar  tradefmen,  ought  to  be  afcer- 
tained  and  well  adapted  to  the  changes   of  time. 

ibid. 

That  though  the  difficulty  of  computing  the  contin- 
gent values  of  land  be  great,  yet  there  be  greater 
reafons  for  undergoing  it.  40 

The  nature  of  credit,  as  the  faid  word  is  commonly 
ufed  among  tradefmen,  and  otherwife.  ibr 

That  the  fovereigns  exaft  knowledge  of  the  fubje<5ls 
eftates  would  do  them  no  harm.  41 

A  defcription  of  the  duty  of  Cuftoms.  ib. 

A  conje^lure  that  cuftoms  at  firft  were  a  kind  of  prae- 
mium  for  enfurance  againft  pirates.  42 

The  meafure  of  the  faid  duty  upon  exported  goods. 

ibid. 

The  inconvenience  of  too  heavy  cuftoms.  43 

What 
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CHAP.      I. 


O/"  the  feveral  forts  of  public  charges > 

TttT*^"^  H  E  public  charges  of  a  ftate,  are,  that  of 
j*  T  <(  its  defence  by  land  and  Tea,  of  its  peace  at 
sttL^Jts  home  and  abroad,  as  alfo  of  its  honourable 
vindication  from  the  injuries  of  other  ftates  ;  all 
which  we  may  call  the  charge  of  the  militia,  which 
commonly  is  in  ordinary  as  great  as  any  other  branch 
of  the  whole;  but  extraordinary,  (that  is,  in  time 
of  war,  or  fear  of  war)    is  much  the  greateft. 

A  2.  Another 
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2.  Another  branch  of  the  public  charge  is,  the 
maintenance  of  the  governors,  chief  and  fubordi- 
nate }  I  mean,  fuch  not  only  as  fpend  their  whole 
time  in  the  execution  of  their  refpedlive  offices,  but 
alfo  who  fpend  much  in  fitting  themfelves  as  well 
with  abilities  to  that  end,  as  in  begetting  an  opinion 
in  their  fuperiors  of  fuch  their  ability  and  truft- 
worthinefs. 

3.  Which  maintenance  of  the  governors  is  to  be  in 
fuch  a  degree  of  plenty  and  fplendor ;  as  private  en- 
deavours and  callings  feldom  reach  unto  :  to  the  end, 
that  fuch  governors  may  have  the  natural  as  well  as 
th^  artificial  caufes  of  power  to  zSt  with. 

4.  For  if  a  great  .Multitude  of  men  fhould  call 
ons  of  their  numler  king,  unlefs  this  inftltuted 
prince  appear  in  greater  vifible  fplendor  than  others, 
can  reward  thofe  that  obey  and  pleafe  him,  and  do 
the  contrary  to  others  ;  his  inftitution  fignifies  little, 
even  although  he  chance  to  have  greater  corporal  or 
mental  faculties,   than  any  other  of  the  number. 

5.  There  be  offices  which  are  but  Tralpipa.,  as 
fheriffs,  jiiftices  of  the  peace,  conftables,  church- 
wardens, &c.  which  men  may  attend  without  much 
prejudice  to  their  ordinary  ways  of  livelihood,  and 
for  which  the  honour  of  being  trufted,  and  the  plca- 
fure  of  being  feared,  hath  been  thought  a  competent 
reward. 

6.  Unto  this  head,  the  charge  of  the  adminiflring 
juftice  may  be  referred,  as  well  between  man  and 
man,  as  between  the  whole  ftate  or  commonalty  and 
particular  members  of  itj  as  well  that  of  righting 
and  punifhing  paft  injuries  and  crimes,  as  of  prevent- 
ing the  fame  in  time   to  come. 

7.  A  third  branch  of  the  public  charge  is  that 
of  the   paftorage  of  mens  fouls,  and  the  guidance  of 

heir  confciences ;  which,   one  would  think  (becaufe 

it 
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it  refpeds  another  world,  and  but  the  particular  in- 
tereft  of  each  man  there)  fhould  not  be  a  public 
charge  in  this  :  neverthclefs,  if  we  confider  how  eafy 
it  is  to  elude  the  laws  of  man,  to  commit  unprove- 
able  crimes,  to  corrupt  and  divert  teftimonies,  to 
wreft  the  fenfe  and  meaning  of  the  laws,  &c.  there 
follows  a  neceflity  of  contributing  towards  a  public 
charge,  wherewith  to  have  men  inftru(5led  in  the 
laws  of  God,  that  take  notice  of  evil  thoughts  and 
defigns,  and  much  more  of  fecret  deeds,  and  that 
puniflieth  eternally  in  another  world,  what  man  can 
but  (lightly  chaftife  in  this. 

8.  Now  thofe  who  labour  in  this  public  fervlce^ 
muft  alfo  be  msiintalned  in  a  proportionable  fplendor  ; 
and  muft  withal  have  the  means  to  allure  men  with 
fome  kind  of  reward,  even  in  this  life  5  forafmuch 
as  many  heretofore  followed,  even  Chrift  himfelf, 
but  for  the  loaves  he  gave  them. 

9.  Another  branch  is,  the  charge  of  fchools  and 
univerfities,  efpecially  for  fo  muclf^  as  they  teach 
above  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  ;  thefe  being 
of  particular  ufe  to  every  man,  as  being  helps  and 
fubflitutes  of  memory  and  reafon,  reckoning  being 
of  the  later,  as  writing  and  reading  are  of  the  for- 
mer ;  for  whether  divinity,  &c.  ought  to  be  made  a 
private  trade,  is  to  me  a  queftion. 

10.  'Tis  true,  ihat  fchools  and  colleges  are  now 
for  the  moft  part  but  the  donations  of  particular  men, 
or  places  where  particular  men  fpend  their  money 
and  time  upon  their  own  private  accounts ;  but  no 
doubt  it  were  not  amifs,  if  the  end  of  them  were  to 
furnifh  all  imaginable  helps  unto  the  higheft  and 
fineft  natural  wits,  towards  the  difcovery  of  nature 
in  all  its  operations  j  in  which  fenfe  they  ought  to 
be  a  public  charge  :  the  which  wits  fhould  not  be 
feleded  for  that    work,  according  to   the  fond  con- 

A   ?  ^        ceits 
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ceits  of  their  own  parents  and  friends,  (  crows  that 
think  their  own  birds  ever  faireft)  but  rather  by  the 
approbation  of  others  more  impartial  ;  fuch  as  they 
are,  who  pick  from  out  of  the  chriftians  children 
the  ableft  inflruments  and  fupport  of  the  Turkifli 
government.     Of  which  feleflions  more  hereafter. 

11.  Another  branch  is,  that  of  the  maintenance 
of  orphans,  found  and  expofed  children,  which  alfo 
are  orphans  ;  as  alfo  of  impotents  of  all  forts,  and 
moreover  fuch  as  want  employment. 

12.  For  the  permitting  of  any  to  beg  is  a  more 
chargeable  way  of  maintaining  them  whom  the  law 
of  nature  will  not  fuffer  to  ftarve,  where  food  may 
pofiibly  be  had  :  befides,  it  is  unjuft  to  let  any  flarve, 
when  we  think  it  is  juft  to  limit  the  wages  of  the 
poor,  fo  as  they  can  lay  up  nothing  againfl:  the  time 
of  their    impotency  and  want  of  work. 

13.  A  laft  branch  may  be,  the  charge  of  high- 
ways, navigable  rivers,  aquedudts,  bridges,  havens, 
and  other  things  of  univerfal  good  and  concern- 
ment. 

14.  Other  branches  may  be  thought  on,  which 
let  other  men  either  refer  unto  thefe,  or  add  over 
and  above-  For  it  fuffices  for  my  purpofe  to  have 
for  the  prefent  fet  down  thefe  the  chief  and  molt 
obvious  of  all  the  reft, 

CHAP.       II. 

Of  the  caufes  which  increafe  and  aggravate  the  fever al 
forts  of  public  charges. 

AVING  thus  fpoken  of  the  fever al  forts  of 
public  charges,  we  (hall  next  confider  the 
cauies  which  increafe  them  both  in  general  and  in 
particular. 

Among 
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Among  the  general  caufes  is,  firft,  the  unwillin^- 
nefs  of  the  people  to  pay  them,  arifmg  from  an 
opinion,  that,  by  delay  and  reluftancy  they  may 
wholly  avoid  them,  with  a  fufpicion  that  what  is 
impofed  is  too  much,  or  that  what  is  col!e«3:ed  is 
embezzled  or  ill  expended,  or  that  it  is  unequally 
levied  and  aflefled.  All  thefe  refolving  into  an  un- 
neceflary  charge  to  collefl:  them,  and  of  forcing  their 
prince  to  hardftiips  towards  the  people. 

2.  Another  caufe  which  aggravates  taxes,  is  the 
force  of  paying  them  in  money  at  a  certain  time, 
and  not  in  commodities  at  the  moft  convenient 
feafons. 

3.  Thirdly,-  obfcurities  and  doubts  concerning  the 
right  of  impofing. 

4.  Fourthly,  fcarcity  of  money,  and  confufion 
of  coins. 

5.  Fifthly,  fewnefs  of  people,  efpecially  of  la- 
bourers and  artificers. 

6.  Sixthly,  ignorance  of  the  numbers,  wealth  and 
trade  of  the  people,  caufing  a  needlefs  repetition  of 
the  charge  and  trouble  of  new  additional  levies,  in 
order  to  amend  miftakes. 

7.  As  to  particulars.  The  caufes  of  increafmg 
the  military  charge  are  the  fame  with  thofe  that  in- 
creafe  wars,  or  fears  of  war,  which  are  foreign  or 
civil. 

8.  An  offenfive  foreign  war  Is  caufed  by  many, 
and  thofe  very  various,  fecret,  perfonal  diftaftes  co- 
loured with  public  pretences  ;  of  which  we  can  fay 
nothing,  but  that  the  common  encouragement  unto 
them  particularly  here  in  England  is  a  falfe  opinion, 
that  our  country  is  full  peopled,  or  that  if  we  wanted 
more  territory,  we  could  take  it  with  lefs  charge 
from  our  neighbours,  than  purchafe  it  from  the  Ame- 
ricans J  and  a  miftake,  that  the  greatnefs  and  glory 

A3  of 
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©f  a  prince  lieth  rather  in  the  extent  of  his  territory, 
than  in  the  number,  art,  and  induftry  of  his  people 
well  united  and  governed.  And  moreover,  that  it  is 
more  glorious  to  take  from  others  by  fraud  or  rapine, 
than  to  gain  ones  felf  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
and  fea. 

9.  Nov/  thofe  ftates  are  free  from  foreign  ofFenfive 
wars  (arifing  as  abovefaid  out  of  perfonal  and  pri- 
vate caufes)  v/here  the  chief  governors  revenue  is 
but  fmallj  and  not  fufEcient  to  carry  on  fuch  wars, 
the  which  if  they  happen  to  be  begun,  and  fo  far 
carried  on  as  to  want  general  contributions,  then 
thofe  who  have  the  power  to  impofe  them,  do  ccun- 
monly  enquire  what  private  perfons  and  ends  occa- 
fioned  the  war,  and  fo  fall  upon  the  authors,  rather 
than  contribute  to  the  effe<ft  j  otherwife  than  to 
quench  it. 

to.  Defenfive  wars  are  caufed  from  unprepared nef? 
of  the  offended  flate  for  war,  as  when  defective 
ftores  are  ferved  into  the  magazines  by  corrupt  officers 
at  the  rate  of  good  ;  when  armies  are  falfely  muftered  j 
when  foldiers  are  either  tenants  or  fervants  to  their 
commanders,  or  elfe  perfons,  who  for  their  crimes 
or  debts,  want  prote6tion  from  juftice  ;  when  the 
officers  are  ignorant  of  their  bufmefs,  and  abfent  from 
their  commands  ;  and  withal  afraid  to  punifh,  be- 
caufe  unwilling  to  pay.  Wherefore,  to  be  always 
in  a  pofture  of  war  at  home,  is  the  cheapeft  way  to 
keep  off  war  from  abroad. 

II.  The  caufes  of  civil  wars  here  in  Europe  pro- 
ceed very  much  from  religion,  viz.  the  punifliing  of 
believers  hetei^odox  from  the  authorized  way,  in  public 
and  open  places,  before  great  multitudes  of  ignorant 
people,  with  lofs  of  life,  liberty,  and  limbs,  rather 
than  by  well  proportioned  tolerable  pecuniary  mul6ts, 
fuch    as    every    confcientious  non-conformift    would 

gladly 
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gladly  pay,  and  hypocrites  by  refufing,  difcover  them- 
lelves  to  be  fuch. 

12.  Civil  wars  are  likewiie  caufed  by  peoples  fan- 
fying,  that  their  own  uneafy  condition  may  be  beft 
remedied  by  an  univerfal  confufion  ;  although  indeed 
upon  the  upftiot  of  fuch  difcorders  they  fhall  pro- 
bably be  in  a  worfe,  even  although  they  furvive  and 
fucceed,  but  more  probably  perifli  in  the  conteft. 

13.  Moreover,  the  peoples  believing  that  forms  of 
government  fhall  in  a  few  years  produce  any  coiifi- 
derable  alteration  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  fubjecSt ; 
that  the  form  which  is  mofl:  antient  and  prcfent  ii 
not  the  beft  for  the  place  ;  that  any  eftabliflicd  faii.ily 
or  perfon  is  not  better  than  any  new  pretender,  or 
even  than  the  beft  eledion  that  can  be  made  ;  that 
fovereignty  is  invifible,  and  that  it  is  not  certainly 
annexed   unto  fome  certain   perfon   or  perfons. 

14.  Caufes  of  civil  war  are  alfo,  that  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  is  in  too  few  mens  hands,  and  that  n) 
certain  means  are  provided  to  keep  all  men  from  a 
neceflity  either  to  beg,  or  fteal,  or  be  foldiers.  iVlore- 
over,  the  allowing  luxury  in  fome,  whilft  others  need- 
lefly  ftarve. 

The  difpenfing  of  benefits  upon  cafual  and  un- 
certain motives;  the  giving  vaft  emo!um,ents  to  per- 
fons 'and  parties  of  no  certain  vifible  merit.  Th.  fe 
are  the  things  which  caufe  animojities  among  the 
totter-headed  multitude,  who  are  the  tir.der  that  the 
fparks  of  a  few  defigners  may  eafily  inflame. 

15.  One  caufe  of  public  charge  in  ma;ters  of  re- 
ligion, is  the  not  having  changed  the  limits  of  pa- 
riftics  and  cures  with  the  change  of  religion  from 
popery,  and  with  the  changes  in  plantaiion  and  trade. 
For  now  when  the  minillers  of  the  gofpt-l  preach 
unto  multitudes  affembled  in  one  place,  may  not 
parilhes  be  bigger  ;  that  is,  may  not  flecks    be  more 

A  4  nun"!crous_, 
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numerous,  than  when  every  particular  flieep  was,  as 
heretofore,  dreft  and  fhprn  three  or  four  times  per 
annum  by  Ihrift.  If  there  be  in  England  and  Wales 
but  about  five  millions  of  people,  what  needs  be 
more  than  5000  parifhes  \,  that  is,  looo  fheep  under 
every  fhepherd.  Whereas  in  the  middling  parifhes 
of  London  there  are  about  5000  fouls  in  each.  Upon 
which  account  there  needs  be  in  England  and  Wales 
but  1000  parifhes,  whereas  there  are  near  loooo. 

16.  Now  the  faving  of  half  the  parifhes  would 
(reckoning  the  benefices  one  with  another,  but  at 
lool.  per  annum  a  piece)  fave  500000 1.  Befides, 
when  the  number  of  parochial  parfons  were  halved, 
then  there  would  need  but  half  the  prefent  number 
of  bifhops,  deans  and  chapters,  colleges  and  cathe- 
drals, which  perhaps  would  amount  to  two  or  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  more  :  and  yet  the  church 
of  God  would  be  more  regularly  ferved  than  now, 
and  that  without  prejudice  to  that  facred,  antienc 
order  of  epifcopacy,  and  the  way  of  their  mainte- 
nance by  tithes  ;  and  all  this  in  a  method  of  greater 
reformation   and  fuitablenefs  thereunto. 

17.  But  fuppofe  it  be  faid,  that  in  fome  wild  coun- 
tries, a  thoufand  people  do  not  live  in  a  lefs  fcope 
of  ground  than  of  eight  miles  fquare.  To  which 
I  anfv/er,  that  there  are  few  or  no  fuch  places,  the 
largefi  parities  I  know,  being  not  more  capacious 
th;tn  of  three  or  four  miles  fquare,  in  which  is  no 
tlifiicult:y,  for  the  people  to  meet  once  a  week  at 
fome  central  place  within  that  fcope. 

i8.  Moreover  I  fay,  that  a  curate  of  fmall  learn- 
ing, if  of  good  life,  and  duly  ordained,  may  officiate 
in  four  chapels  of  eafe  every  Sunday,  and  the  prea- 
cher, who  indeed  fhould  be  a  perfon  of  learning  and 
eloquence,  may  preach  every  other  Sunday  in  every  of 
the  f«id  chapels,   by   preaching  in    two  of  them  one 

day, 
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day,  and  in  the  other  two  the  other  day  :  and  this 
with  catechizing,  and  extra-lectures  upon  the  week- 
days, would  perform  as  much  as  now  is  performed, 
and  as  much  as  by  the  bleffing  of  God  is  necefiary 
to  falvation  ;  for  the  yoak  of  Chrift  is  eafy,  and  his 
burthen  light. 

19.  But  to  put  an  end  to  this  doubt,  I  affirm, 
that  if  England  and  Wales  were  cut  out  in  parcels  of 
three  miles  fquare,  there  would  be  found  few  above 
four  thoufand  fuch,  of  which  to  make  pariflies. 

20.  Now  if  it  be  faid,  that  the  alienation  of  thefe 
tithes  is  facrilege  ;  I  anfwer,  that  if  the  fame  be 
employed  to  defend  the  church  of  God  againft  the 
Turk  and  Pope,  and  the  nations  'who  adhere  to 
them,  it  is  not  at  all,  or  lefs,  than  to  give  three 
fourths  of  the  fame  to  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  priefts  which  were  not  in  being  when  thofe  allow- 
ances were  fet  forth  ? 

21.  If  I  had  not  an  abhorrence  from  propounding 
the  leflening  of  the  church-means,  1  could  fay,  that 
the  retrenching  part  of  each  remaining  parfons  tithes 
and  emoluments,  and  leaving  them  for  part,  to  the 
free  contributions  of  their  flocks,  were  a  way  to 
promote  the  gofpel,  and  to  give  lefs  offence  to  fuch 
as  think  that  their  whole  maintenance  fhould  be  made 
in  that  manner. 

22.  I  might  alfo  fay,  that' forafmuch  as  there  be 
more  males  than  females  in  England,  (the  faid  dif- 
proportion  pro  tanto^  hindering  procreation)  that  i.t 
were  good  for  the  miniders  to  return  to  their  ca;libat  ; 
or  that  none  fhould  be  minifters,  vvhilft  they  were 
married,  it  being  eafy  among  five  millions  of  people 
to  find  out  50CO  that  could  and  would  live  fingle, 
that  is  one  in  a  thoufand.  And  then  our  unmarried 
parfcn  might  live  as  well  with  half,  as  now  with 
the  whole  of  his  benefice. 

23.   Always 
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23.  Always  provided,  that  though  the  number  of 
parilhes,  and  the  meafure  of  benefices  were  leflened, 
yet  that  the  fame  ought  to  be  done  without  damage 
to  the  prefent  incumbents. 

24.  As  for  leflening  the  charge  of  offices  relating 
to  the  government  and  the  law,  the  fame  will  confift 
in  abolifhing  the  fuperfluous,  fupernumerary,  and  an- 
tiquated ;  and  withal,  in  retrenching  the  fees  of 
others,  to  what  the  labour,  art,  and  truft  of  their 
refpedlive  employments  do  require.  For  there  be 
many  offices  wholly  executed  by  deputies  for  fmall 
wages,  whereas  the  mafters  of  them  have  ten  times 
as  much,  although  they  know  nothing  either  of  what 
is  done  or  ought  to  be  done  in  the  bufinefs. 

25.  Now  fuch  furplufages  as  thefe  fliould  be  ei- 
ther reftored  unto  the  people  who  gave  them  unto  the 
King,  at  a  time  when  thofe  fees  made  up  but  a  juft 
reward  for  the  officer  ;  or  elfe  the  King  keeping 
them  ftill  might  take  them  for  fo  much  toward  the 
publick  charge,  but  not  give  them  away  to  flop  the 
importunate  fuits  of  any  particular  perfon,  in  whom 
and  in  all  his  dependants,  fuch  benefits  do  but 
caufe  lazinefs  as  to  the  true  original  gain  of  the 
nation,  and  themfelves  in  particular,  together  with 
a  total  negligence  and  ignorance  of  the  publick 
good. 

26.  Many  are  the  particulars  that  might  be  inftanc- 
cd  of  this  kind  J  but  my  aim  not  being  to  prejudice 
any  man  in  particular,  I  defcend  no  lower,  wifhing 
only  that  there  might  be  an  univerfal  reformation 
of  what  length  of  time  hath  warppcd  awry,  in 
which  cafe  no  particular  men  are  to  be  troubled  ; 
for  if  all  fuff^er,  none  fuffers,  and  all  men  would 
be  no  poorer  than  now  they  are  if  they  Ihould  lofe 
half  their  eftatcs  >    nor    would  they  be  a  whit  the 

richer 
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richer  if  the  fame  were  doubled,  the  Ratio  forvialis 
of  riches  lying  rather  in  proportion  than  quantity. 
27.  To  leflen  the  charge  of  univerfities,  unto 
which  I  add  the  inns  of  court,  which  is  not  much, 
were  to  leffen  the  number  of  the  ftudents  in  divinity, 
law,  and  medicine,  by  leflening  the  ufe  of  thofe  pro- 
feflions. 

Now  having  fpoken  already  of  divinity,  I  come 
next  to  the  law,  and  fay,  that  if  regifteis  were  kept 
of  all  mens  eftates  in  lands,  and  of  all  the  conveyan- 
ces of,  and  engagements  upon  them  j  and  withal, 
if  publick  loan-banks,  lombards,  or  banks  of  credit 
upon  depofited  money,  plate,  jewels,  cloth,  wool, 
filk,  leather,  linen,  mettals,  and  other  durable  com- 
modities were  ere6ted,  I  cannot  apprehend  how  there 
could  be  above  one  tenth  part  of  the  law-fuits  and  v/rit- 
ings,  as  now  there  are. 

28.  And  moreover,  if  by  accompt  of  the  people, 
of  their  land  and  other  wealth,  the  number  of  hvvyers 
and  fcriveners  were  adjufted,  I  cannot  conceive  how- 
there  (hould  remain  above  one  hundredth  part  of 
what  now  are  ;  forafmuch  as  I  have  heard  fome  airirm, 
that  there  be  now  ten  times  as  many  as  are  even  now 
neceflary  ;  and  that  there  are  now  ten  times  as  many 
law-fuits,  as  upon  the  abovementioned  reformation, 
there  would  be.  It  follows  therefore,  that  upon  the 
whole  there  would  not  need  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
prefent  number  of  retainers  to  the  law,  and  offices  of 
juftice,  the  occafions  as  well  of  crimes  as  injuries  be- 
ing fo  much,  retrenched. 

29.  As  for  phyficians,  it  is  not  hard  by  the  help  of 
the  obfervations  which  have  been  lately  made  upon 
the  bills  of  mortality,  to  know  how  many  are  fick  in 
London  by  the  number  of  them  that  die,  and  by  the 
proportions  of  the  city  to  find  out  the  fame  of  the  coun- 
try :  and  by  both,  by  the  advice  of  the  leiirned  col- 
ic ire 
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lege  of  that  faculty  to  calculate  how  many  phyficians 
were  requifite  for  the  Whole  nation;  and  confequently 
how  many  fcudents  in  that  art  to  permit  and  encou- 
rage ;  and  laftly,  having  calculated  thefe  numbers, 
to  adoptate  a  proportion  of  chirurgeons,  apothecaries, 
and  nurfes  to  them,  and  fo  by  the  whole  to  cut  ofF 
and  extinguifti  that  infinite  fwarm  of  vain  pretenders 
unto,  and  abufers  of  that  god-like  faculty,  which  of 
all  fecular  employments  our  faviour  himfelf  after  he 
began  to  preach  engaged  himfelf  upon. 

3©.  Moreover,  if  it  were  agreed,  what  number 
of  divines,  phyficians  and  civilians  (that  is,  of  men 
bred  in  univerfities)  were  requifite  to  the  publick 
fervice  ?  as  fuppofe  13000  in  the  prefent  way,  and 
perhaps  not  above  6000  in  that  way  of  retrenchment 
which  we  propound  ;  then  fuppofing  that  but  one  in 
forty  dies  per  ajjnum,  it  follows  that  lefs  than  350  might 
fuffice  to  be  fent  yearly  out  of  the  univerfities  :  where 
fuppofing  they  ftay  five  years  one  with  another,  it 
followeth  alfo  that  about  1800  is  the  number  of  ftu- 
dents  fit  to  be  allowed  in  the  univerfities  at  a  time;  I 
mean,  of  fuch  as  intend  to  make  learning  their  trade, 
and  way  of  livelihood. 

31.  1  might  intimate,  that  if  1800  ftudents  wers 
enough,  and  that  if  there  were  40000  parifh-chil- 
dren  and  foundlings  in  England,  it  were  probable  that 
one  in  twenty  of  them  might  be  of  excellent  wit  and 
towardnefs. 

Now  fince  the  pubiick  may  difpofe  of  thefe  children 
as  they  pleafe,  and  fince  there  is  maintenance  in  both 
univerfities  for  above  1800,  what  if  our  profeflors  of 
art  were  in  this  manner  felecled  and  educated  ?  but 
of  this   but  in  tranfttu. 

32.  Hereunto  may  be  added,  that  by  reafoh  of  loan 
banks  afore-mentioned,  whereby  the  credits  and  ef- 
eftates   of   all   dealers  may   be    known,   and  all  the 

.myfterious 
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myfterious  dangers  of  money  prevented,  and  that  by 
good  accounts  of  our  growth,  manufaflure,  confump- 
tion,  and  importation,  it  might  be  known  how  many 
merchants  were  able  to  manage  the  exchange  of  our 
fuperfluous  commodities  with  the  fame  of  other  coun- 
tries :  and  alfo  how  many  retailers  are  needful  to  make 
the  fubdiftributions  into  every  village  of  this  nation, 
and  to  receive  back  their  fuperfluities.  Upon  thefe 
grounds  I  prefume  a  large  proportion  of  thefe  alfomight 
be  retrenched,  who  properly  and  originally  earn  no- 
thing from  the  public,  being  only  a  kind  of  game- 
llers,  that  play  with  one  another  for  the  labours  of 
the  poor;  yielding  of  themfelves  no  fruit  at  all,  other- 
wife  than   as  veins    and  arteries,    to  dillribute  /'  , 

and  back  the  blood  and   nutritive  juices   '^^    '   , 

...  ,         ,  J    rt     f  u     '-'idry  and  ma- 

politic,  namely,    the  product  or  h'"  •' 

nufadlure.  _.  ,  .  ,    . 

33.  Now  if  the  r--^^^^^  «ffi^^^  ^"'^  ^^^^^'L'''"S 
to  the  £ov.>^-"ent,  law,  and  church  j  and  if  the 
number  of  Divines,  lawyers,  phyficians,  merchants, 
and  retailers  were  alfo  lelTened,  all  which  do  receive 
great  wages  for  little  work  done  to  the  pubhck, 
with  how  much  greater  eafe  would  common  expen- 
ces  be  defrayed  ?  and  with  how  much  more  equality 
would  the  fame  be  aflefled  ? 

34.  We  enumerated  fix  branches  of  the  pubhck 
charge,  and  have  (lightly  fpoken  how  four  of  them 
might  be  leffcned  ;  we  come  next  to  the  other  two 
branches,  whereof  we  Ihall  rather  recommend  the 
augmentation. 

The  firft  of  thefe  two  branches  I  call,  generally 
fpeaking,  care  of  the  poor,  confiding  of  receptacles 
for  the  -aged,  blind,  lame,  &c.  in  health  ;  hofpitals 
for  noyfome,  chronical,  curable  and  uncurable,  in- 
ward and  outward  difeafes  ;  with  others  for  acute  and 
contagious.     Others  for  orphans,  found  and  expofed 

children  j 
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children;  of  which  later  fort  none  (hould  be  re- 
fufed,  let  the  number  be  never  fo  great  provided  their 
names,  families,  and  relations  were  well  concealed  ; 
the  choice  of  which  children  being  made  at  their 
being  about  eight  or  ten  years  old,  might  afford  the 
King  the  fitteft  inflruments  for  all  kinds  of  his  af- 
fairst  and  be  as  firmly  obliged  to  be  his  faithful  fer- 
vants  as  his  own  natural  children. 

35.  This  is  no  new  nor  rare  thing,  only  the  negleft 
of  it  in  thefe  countries,  is  rather  to  be  efteemed  a 
rare  and  new  projed  :  nor  is  it  unknown  what  excel- 
lent  fruits    there    have    been   of  this  inftitution,    of 

"hich  we  (hall  fay  much  more  upon  another  occafion 

herc^ 

36.  Wn.  ^1  helplefs  and  impotent  perfons  were 
thus  provided  foi,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^j  thievifh  reftrained 
and  punifhed  by  the  ii.-,;(^er  of  juftice,  it  follows 
now  that  we  find  out  certain  coiia^^f  imployments  for 
all  other  indigent  people,  who  labouring  accordin<T 
to  the  rules  upon  them,  may  require  a  fufficiency  of 
food  and  rayment.  Their  children  alfo  (if  fmall 
and  impotent)  as  aforefaid,  being  provided  for  elfe- 
where. 

37.  But  what  (hall  thefe  employments  be  ?  I  an- 
fwer,  fuch  as  were  reckoned  as  the  fixth  branch  of 
the  public  expence,  viz.  making  all  highways  fo  broad, 
firm,  and  even,  as  whereby  the  charge  and  tedium  of 
travelling  and  carriages  may  be  greatly  leflened. 
The  cutting  and  fcouring  of  rivers  into  navigable  ; 
the  planting  of  ufeful  trees  for  timber,  delight,  and 
fruit  in  convenient  places. 

The  making  of  bridges  and  cawfeys. 

The  working  in  mines,  quarries,   and  colleries. 

The  manufadlures  of  Iron,  &c. 

38.  I  pitch  upon  all  thefe  particulars,  firft,  as  works 
wanting  in  this  nation  ;   fecondly,  as  works  of  much 

labour, 
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labour,  and  little  art;  and  thirdly,  as  introduaive 
of  new  trades  into  England,  toffupply  that  of  cloth, 
which  we  have  almoft  totally  loft. 

In  the  next  place  it  will  be  afked,  who  Ihall  pay 
thefe  men  ?  I  anfwer,  every  body;  for  if  there  be  1000 
men  in  a  territory,   and  if  100  of  thefe  can  raife  ne- 
ceflary  food  and  rayment  for  the  whole  1000 ;   if  200 
more  make  as  much  commodities,  as  other  nations  will 
give  either   their  commodities  or  money  for,  and   if 
400  more   be  employed    in    the  ornaments,  pleafurc, 
and   magnificence  of  the   whole  ?    if  there    be    200 
governors,    divines,    lawyers,   phyficians,  merchants, 
and  retailers,  making    in  all    900,    the   queftion' "' 
fmce  there  is   food  enough  for   this  fupern.'-   '^  ^°^ 
alfo,  how  they  ftould  come  by  it  ?  -  ■"''^^'  ^^  ^^^' 
ging,  or  by   ftealing;     or  ---^"^''  ^^^7  ^^^'^   '"^ffer 
themfelves   tc  ftar"-,  unding    no  fruit  of  their  beg- 
ging-, or  being  taken    in   their  ftealing,    be    put    to 
death  another  way  ?   or   whether  they  fliall  be  given 
away  to  another  nation  that  will  take  them  ?   I  think 
'tis   plain,    they  ought  neither  to    be    ftarved,     nor 
hanged,    nor  given    away  ;     now   if  they  beg,    they 
may  pine  for  hunger  to  day,  and  be  gorged  and  glut- 
ted to  morrow,  v/hich  will  occafion  difeafes,   and  evil 
habits;     the  fame   may  be  faid  of  fteali;ig  :     more- 
over, perhaps   they   may   get   either   by    begging    or 
ftealing   more  than  will  fuffice  them,  which  M'ill  for 
ever   after  indifpofe  them   to  labour,  even    upon  the 
greateft  occafions  which  may  fuddenly  and  unexpec- 
edly  happen. 

39„  For  all  thefe  reafons.  It  will  be  certainly  the 
fafer  way  to  afford  them  the  fupeifluity  which  would 
otherwife  be  loft  and  wafted,  or  wantonly  fpent :  or 
in  cafe  there  be  no  overplus,  then  'tis  fit  to  retrench 
a  little  from  the  delicacy  of  others  feeding  in  quantity 
or   quality,    few  men  fpending  lefs  than    double   of 

wlut 
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what    might  fuffice   them  as  the   bare   necelllties  of 
nature. 

40.  Now  as  to  the  work  of  thefe  fupernumeraries, 
let  it  be  without  expence  of  foreign  commodities, 
and  then  'tis  no  matter  if  it  be  imployed  to  build  a 
ufelefs  pyramid  upon  Salisbury  Plain,  bring  the 
ftones  at  Stonehenge  to  Towerhill,  or  the  like  ;  for 
at  worft  this  would  keep  their  minds  to  difcipline 
and  obedience,  and  their  bodies  to  a  patience  of 
more  profitable   labours  when  need  fliall   require  it, 

41.  In  the  next  place,  as  an  inftance  of  the  ufeful- 
nefs  of  what  hath  been  propounded,  I  afk  what  benefit 

'"^1   the  mending  of  highways,  the  building  of  brid^ 

J  'V  -tawfeys,  with  making  rivers  navigable  pro- 
duce,  befidto    ,         ,     r  J  ,  r    L       r 

1-  1  T  ,,-  Z."  plealure  and  beauty  of  them  r  to 
which  I  alio  anfwer,  .  .   n  ^    .  .„• 

,        ,      ^  'an  mltance  of  the  premilles, 

that  the  lame,   together  witn  o.  /r 

-        ,  '       ^  vviun  »,\^  numerous   milTions 

of  cattle  and  fheep  out  of  Ireland  fhall  produce  a  vaft 
fuperfluity  of  Englifli  horfes,  the  which  becaufe  they 
have  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  beauty,  ftrength, 
courage,  fwiftnefs,  and  patience  concentrated  in 
them,  beyond  the  horfes  of  other  places,  would  be  a 
very  vendible  commodity  all  over  Europe;  and  fuch 
as  depending  upon  the  intrinfick  nature  of  the  Eng- 
liih  foyl  could  not  be  counterfeited,  nor  taken  away 
by  others.  Moreover,  an  horfe  is  fuch  a  commo- 
dity as  will,  carry  both  himfelfand  his  merchant  to 
the  market,  be  the  fame  never  fo  diftant. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.      III. 

Hoiv    the   caufes   of  the  unquiet  bearing    of  taxes   may 
be  leffened, 

WE  have  (lightly  gone  through  all  the  fix  bran- 
ches of  the  publiclc  charge,  and  have  (though 
imperfedly,  and  in  hafte)  (hewn  what  would  encreafe, 
and  what  would  abate  them. 

We  come  next  to  take  away  fome  of  the  general 
caufes  of  the  unquiet  bearing  of  taxes,  and  yielding  to 
contributions,  vi-z. 

2.  I.  That  the  people  think  the  fovereign  afks 
more  than  he  needs.  To  which  we  anfwer :  i.  That 
if  the  fovereign  were  fure  to  have  what  he  wanted 
in  due  time,  it  were  his  own  great  damage  to  draw 
away  the  money  out  of  his  fubjefts  hands,  who  by 
trade  increafe  it,  and  to  hoard  it  up  in  his  own 
coffers,  where  'tis  of  no  ufe  even  to  himfelf,  but 
jiable  to    be  begged,  or  vainly  expended. 

3.  2.  Let  the  tax  be  never  fo  great,  if  it  be  pro- 
portionable unto  all,  then  no  man  fufFers  the  lofs  of 
any  riches  by  it.  For  men  (as  we  faid  but  now)  if  the 
eftates  of  them  all  were  either  halfed  or  doubled, 
would  in  both  cafes  remain  equally  rich  :  for  they 
would  each  man  have  his  former  ftate,  dignity  and 
degree;  and  moreover,  the  money  levied  not  going 
out  of  the  nation,  the  fame  alfo  would  remain  as  rich 
in  comparifon  of  any  other  nation,  only  the  riches 
of  the  prince  and  people  would  differ  for  a  littls 
while,  namely,  until  the  money  levied  from  fome, 
were  again  refunded  upon  the  fame,  or  other  per- 
fons  that  paid  it :  in  which  cafe  every  man  alfo  fhould 
have    his    chance    and  opportunity  to  b€  made   the 
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better  or  worfe  by  the  new  diftribution  :    or  if  he 
loft  by  one,   yet  to  gain  by  another. 

4.  3.  Now  that  which  angers  men  moft,  is  to  be 
taxed  above  their  neighbours.  To  which  I  anfwer, 
that  many  times  thefe  furmizes  are  miftakes,  many 
times  they  are  chances,  which  in  the  next  tax  may 
run  more  favourable  ;  and  if  they  be  by  defign,  yet 
it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  it  was  by  defign  of 
the  fovereign,  but  of  fome  temporary  afleflbr,  whofe 
turn  it  may  be  to  receive  the  Talio  upon  the  next 
occafion    from    the  very   man  he  has  wronged. 

5.  4.  Men  repine  much,  if  they  think  the  money 
levied  will  be  expended  on  entertainments,  magni- 
ficent ftiews,  triumphal  arches,  ^c.  To  which  I  an- 
fwer, that  the  fame  is  a  refunding  the  faid  monies 
to  the  tradefmen  who  work  upon  thofe  things ;  which 
trades,  though  they  feem  vain  and  only  of  ornament, 
yet  they  refund  prefently  to  th^  moft  ufeful  ;  namely, 
to  brewers,  bakers,  taylors,  fhoemakers,  &c.  More- 
over the  prince  hath  no  more  pleafure  In  thefe  fhews 
and  entertainments  than  100,000  others  of  his  meanefl: 
fubjedls  have,  whom,  for  all  their  grumbling,  we  fe» 
to  travel  many  miles  to  be  fpe6lators  of  thefe  mifta- 
ken  and  diftafted  vanities. 

6.  5.  The  people  often  complain  that  the  King 
beftows  the  money  he  raifes  from  the  people  upon 
his  favourities  :.to  which  we  anfwer;  that  what  is 
given  to  favourites,  may  at  the  next  ftep  or  tranf- 
mio-ration  come  into  our  own  hands,  or  theirs  whom 
we  wifii  well,  and  think  do  deferve  it. 

y.  Secondly,  as  this  man  is  a  favourite  to  day,  fo 
another,  or  ourfelves,  may  be  hereafter ;  favour  be- 
ing of  a  very  flippery  and  moveable  nature,  and  not 
fuch  a  thing  as  we  need  much  to  envy ;  for  the  fame 
way  that  -leads  up  an  hill,  leads  alfo  down  the 

fame.      Befides,     there  is   nothing    in    the   laws   or 
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cuftoms  of  England,  which  excludes  any  the  meaneft: 
man's  child,  from  arriving  to  the  higheft  offices  in 
this  kingdom,  much  lefs  debars  him  from  the  perfonal 
kindnefs  of  his  prince. 

8.  All  thefe  imaginations  (whcreunto  the  vulo-ar 
hea(ls  are  fubjefl:)  do  caufe  a  bgckwardnefs  to  pay, 
and  that  peceflitates  the  prince  to  feverity.  Now  this 
lighting  upon  fome  poor,  though  ftubborn,  (lifF, 
necked  refufer,  charged  with  wife  and  children,  gives 
the  credulous  great  occafion  to  complain  of  oppreflion, 
and  breeds  ill  blood  as  to  all  other  matters  ;  feed- 
ing tl)e  ill  humours  already  in  being. 

9.  6.  Ignorance  of  the  number,  trade,  and  wealth 
of  the  people,  is  often  the  reafon  why  the  faid  people 
are  needlefly  troubled,  viz.  with  the  double  charge  and 
vexation  of  two,  or  many  levies,  when  one  might 
have  ferved  :  examples  whereof  have  been  feen  in 
late  poll-moneys ;  in  which  (by  reafon  of  not  know- 
ing the  ftate  of  the  people,  viz.  how  many  there  were 
of  each  taxable  fort,  and  the  want  of  fenfible 
marks  whereby  to  rate  men,  ard  the  confounding  of 
eftates  with  titles  and  offices)  great  miftakes  were 
committed. 

10.  Befides,  for  not  knowing  the  wealth  of  the 
people,  the  prince  knows  not  what  they  can  bear ; 
and  for  not  knowing  the  trade,  he  can  make  no 
judgment  of  the  proper  feafon  when  to  demand  his  ex- 
hibitions. 

11.  7.  Obfcurities  and  doubts,  about  the  right  of 
impofing,  hath  been  the  caufe  of  great  and  ugiy  re- 
luctances in  the  people,  and  of  involuntary  feve- 
rities  in  the  prince,  an  eminent  example  whereof  was 
the  fhiip-moncy,  no  fmall  caufe  of  twenty  years  cala- 
mity to  the  whole  kingdom. 

12.  8.  Fewnefs  of  people,  is  real  poverty ;  and  a 
nation  wherein  are  eight  millions  of  people,  are  more 
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than  twice  as  rich  as  the  fame  fcope  of  land  wherein 
are  but  four  ;  for  the  fame  governors  which  are  the 
great  charge,  may  ferve  near  as  well  for  the  greater, 
as   the  lefler  number. 

13.  Secondly,  if  the  people  be  fo  few,  as  that  they 
can  live,  Exfponte  Creatis,  or  with  little  labour,  fuch 
as  is  grazing,  &c.  they  become  wholly  without  art. 
No  man  that  will  not  exercife  his  hands,  being  able 
to  endure  the  tortures  of  the  mind,  which  much 
thoughtfulnefs  doth  occafion. 

14.  9.  Scarcity  of  money,  is  another  caufe  of  the 
bad  payment  of  taxes  ;  for  if  we  confider,  that  of 
all  the  wealth  of  this  nation,  viz.  lands,  houfing, 
fhipping,  commodities,  furniture,  plate,  and  money, 
that  fcarce  one  part  of  an  hundred  is  coin  ;  and  that 
perhaps  there  is  fcarce  fix  millions  of  pounds  now  in 
England,  that  is  but  twenty  (hillings  a  head  for  every 
head  in  the  nation:  we  may  eafily  judge,  how  difficult 
it  is  for  men  of  competent  eftates,  to  pay  a  fum  of 
money  on  a  fudden  ;  which  if  they  cannot  compafs, 
feverities  and  charges  enfue  ;  and  that  with  reafon, 
though  unlucky  enough,  it  being  more  tolerable  to 
undo  one  particular  member,  than  to  endanger  the 
whole,  notwithftanding  indeed  it  be  more  tolerable  for 
one  particular  member  to  be  undone  with  the  whole, 
than  alone. 

15.  10.  It  feems  fomewhat  hard,  that  all  taxes 
fhould  be  paid  in  money,  that  is,  (when  the  King 
hath  occafion  to  viftual  his  (hips  at  Portfmouth)  that 
fat  oxen  and  corn  fhould  not  be  received  in  kind,  but 
that  farmers  muft  firfl  carry  their  corn  perhaps  ten 
miles  to  fell,  and  turn  into  money  j  which  being  paid 
to  the  King,  is  again  reconverted  into  corn,  fetched 
many  miles  further, 

16.  X^'oreover,  the  farmer  for  hafte  is  forced  to  un- 
der-fell his  corn,  and  the  King  for  hafte  likewife  is 

forced 
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forced  to  overbuy  his  provifions.  Whereas  the  pay  - 
ing  in  kind.  Pro  Hie  b"  Nunc,  would  leflen  a  confi  - 
derable  grievance  to   the  poor  people. 

17.  The  next  confideration  fhall  be  of  the  confe- 
quences,  and  efFe<Sl:s  of  two  great  a  tax,  not  in  re- 
fpe<£t  of  particular  men,  of  which  we  have  fpoken 
before,  but  to  the  whole  people  in  general  :  to  which 
I  fay,  that  there  is  a  certain  meafure,  and  propor- 
tion of  money  requifite  to  drive  the  trade  of  a  nation, 
more  or  lefs  than  which  would  prejudice  the  fame. 
Juft  as  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  farthings 
neceflary  in  a  fmall  retail  trade,  to  change  filver 
money,  and  to  even  fuch  reckonmgs,  as  cannot  be 
adjufted  with  the  fmalleft  filver  pieces.  For  money, 
(made  of  gold  and  filver)  is  to  the  rd  x?''^oi  (that  is 
to  the  matter  of  our  food  and  covering)  but  as  far- 
things and  other  local  extrinfick  money,  is  to  the 
gold  and    filver   fpecies. 

1 8.  Now  as  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  far- 
things requifite  in  commerce  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
number  of  people,  the  frequency  of  their  exchanges  ; 
as  alfo,  and  principally  from  the  value  of  the  fmaileft 
filver  pieces  of  money;  fo  in  like  manner,  the  pro- 
portion of  money  requifite  to  our  trade,  is  to  be  like- 
wife  taken  from  the  frequency  of  commutations,  and 
from  the  bignefs  of  the  payments  that  are  by  law  or 
cuftom  ufucilly  made  otherwife.  From  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  where  there  are  regifters  of  lands  whereby 
the  juft  value  of  each  man's  intereft  in  them  may  be 
well  known  ;  and  where  there  are  depofitories  of  the 
rx  x,pns"*'  as  of  metals,  cloth,  linen,  leather,  and 
other  ufefuls  j  and  where  there  are  banks  of  money 
alfo,  there  lefs  money  is  neceflary  to  drive  the  trade. 
For  if  all  the  greateft  payments  be  made  in  lands, 
and  the  other  perhaps  down  to  ten  pound,  or  twenty 
pound  be  made  by  credit  In  lombars  or  money- banks  : 
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it  follows  that  there  needs  only  money  to  pay  fums 
Icfs  than  thofe  aforementioned;  juft  as  fewer  farthings 
are  requifite  for  change,  where  there  be  plenty  of 
filver  two-pences,  than  where  the  leaft  filver  piece  is 
fix  pence. 

19.  To  apply  all  thls^  I  fay,  that  if  there  be  too 
much  money  in  a  nation,  it  were  good  for  the  com- 
monalty, as  well  as  the  King,  and  no  harm  even  to 
particular  men,  if  the  King  had  in  his  coffers,  all 
that  is  fupeifluous  :  no  more  than  if  men  were  permit- 
ted to  pay  their  taxes  in  any  thing  they  could  bejEl 
fpare. 

23.  On  the  other  fide,  if  the  largenefs  of  a  pub- 
liclc  exhibition  fhould  leave  lefs  money  than  is  ne- 
celfary  to  drive  the  nations  trade,  then  the  mifchief 
thereof  would  be  the  doing  of  lefs  work,  which  is 
the  fame  as  lefTening  the  people,  or  their  art  and  in- 
duftry;  for  a  hundred  pound  pafling  a  hundred  hands 
for  wages,  caufes  a  thoufand  pound  worth  of  com- 
modities to  be  produced,  which  hands  would  have 
been  idle  and  ufelefs,  had  there  not  been  this  con- 
tinual motive  to  their  employment. 

21.  Taxes  if  they  be  prefently  expended  upon  our 
own  domeftick  commodities,  feem  to  me  to  do  little 
harm  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  only  they  work 
a  change  in  the  riches  and  fortunes  of  particular  men  ; 
and  particularly  by  transferring  the  fame  from  the 
landed  and  laxy,  to  the  crafty  and  induftrious.  As 
for  example,  if  a  gentleman  have  let  his  laiwls  to 
farm  for  a  hundred  pound  per  annumy  for  feveral 
years  or  lives,  and  he  be  taxed  twenty  pound  p-er  an-' 
nnm\  to  maintain  a  navy  ;  then  the  effe61:  hereof  will 
be,  that  this  gentleman's  twenty  pound  per  antmm^ 
will  be  diflributed  amongft  feamen,  fhip-carpenters, 
and  other  trades  relating  to  naval  matters  ;  but  if  the 
geiitleman  had  the  land-  in  his  own  hands,  then  be- 
ing; 
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irig  taxed  a  fifth  part,  he  would  raife  his  rents  near 
the  fame  proportion  upon  his  under  tenants,  or  would 
fell  his  cattle,  corn,  and  wooll  a  fifth  part  dearer  ; 
the  like  alfo  would  ail  other  fubdependents  on  him 
36  i  and  thereby  recover  in  fome  meafure^  what  he 
paid.  Laftly,  but  if  all  ihe  money  levied  were  thrown 
into  the  fea,  then  the  ultimate  effedi  would  only  be, 
tTi at  every  man  muft  work  a  fifth  part  the  harder,  or 
retrench  a  fifth  part  of  his  confumptions,  viz.  the 
former  if  foreign  trade  be  improveable,  and  the  latter, 
if  it'  be  riot. 

22.  This  I  conceive,  were  the  worft  of  taxes  in  a 
well-policyed  flate  ;  but  in  other  ftates  where  is  not 
a' certain  prevention  of  beggary  and  thievery,  that  is  a 
fure  livelihood  for  men  wanting  imployment;  there  I 
muft  confefs,  an  excefTive  tax,  caufes  exceflive  and 
infuperable  want,  even  of  natural  neceflities,  and  that 
on  a  fudden  fo  as  ignorant  particular  perfons,  can- 
not find  out  what  way  to  fubfift  by;  and  this  by  the 
law  of  Nature,  muft  caufe  fudden  efi*e61:s  to  relieve  it 
felf,  that  is'  rapines,  frauds  ;  and  this  again  muft 
bring  death,  mutilitions,  and  imprifonments  accord- 
ing to  the  prefent  laws  which  are  mifchiefs,  and  pu- 
nifliments,  as  well  unto  the  ftates  as  to  the  particular 
fufFerers  pf  them. 

CHAP.       IV. 

Of  the  fever al  ways  of  tax,  and  firfly  of  fett'tng  a. 
■part,  a  proporthn  of  the  zvhole  territory  for  puh~ 
lick  ufes,  in  the  nature  of  crowu-lands  ;  and  fecondly^ 
by  way  of  dffcfment,  or  land  tax. 

B'tlT  fuppofmg,  that  the  feveral  caufes  of  public 
'  charge  are  leflened  as  much  as  may  be,  and  that 
the  people  be  we^l  fatisfied,  and  contented  to  pay  their 
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juft  (hares  of  what  is  needful  for  their  government 
and  protedlion,  as  alfo  for  the  honour  of  their  prince 
and  country :  it  follows  now  to  propofe  the  feveral 
ways  and  expedients,  how  the  fame  may  be  moft 
eafiiy,  fpeedily,  and  infenfibly  colledled.  The  which 
I  {hall  do,  by  expofing  the  conveniences  and  in- 
conveniences of  fome  of  the  principle  ways  of  levy- 
ing?, ufed  of  later  years  within  the  feveral  ftates  of 
Europe :  unto  which  others  of  fmaller  and  more  rarer 
ufe  may  be  referred. 

2.  Imagine  then  a  number  of  people,  planted  in  a 
territory,  who  had  upon  computation  concluded  that 
two  millions  of  pounds  per  annum ^  is  neceflary  to  the 
public  charges.  Or  rather,  who  going  more  wifely 
to  work  had  computed  a  twenty  fifth  part  of  the  pro- 
ceed of  all  their  lands  and  labours,  were  to  be  the 
excifum,  or  the  part  to  be  cut  out,  and  laid  afide  for 
publick  ufes.  Which  proportions  perhaps  are  fit  enough 
to  the  affairs  of  England,  but  of  that  hereafter. 

3-  Now  the  queftion  is,  how  the  one  or  the  other 
fhall  be  raifed.  The  firft  way  we  propofe,  is,  to  ex- 
cife  the  very  land  itfelf  in  kind;  that  is,  to  cut  out 
of  the  whole  twenty  five  millions,  which  are  faid  to 
be  in  England  and  Wales,  as  much  land  in  fpeice^  as 
whereof  the  rack-rent  would  be  two  millions,  viz.  a- 
.  bout  four  millions  of  acres,  which  is  about  a  fi'xth  part 
of  the  whole  j  making  the  faid  four  millions  to  be 
crown  lands,  and  as  the  four  counties  intended  to 
be  referved  In  Ireland  upon  the  forfeitures  were.  Or 
elfe  to  excife  a  fixth  part  of  the  rent  of  the  whole, 
which  is  about  the  proportion,  that  the  adventurers 
and  foldiers  in  Ireland  retribute  to  the  King,  as  quit 
rents.  Of  which  two  ways,  the  latter  is  man ifeflly 
the  better,  the  King  having  more  fecurity  ;  and  more 
obligees  ;  provided  the  trouble  and  charge  of  this  uni- 

verfa! 
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Verfal  colledion,  exceed  not  that  of  the  other  ad- 
Vantage  ccnfiderably. 

4.  This  way  in  a  new  ftate  would  be  goods,  being 
agreed  upon,  as  it  was  in  Ireland,  before  men  had 
even  the  poflefllon  of  any  land  at  all ;  wherefore 
whofoever  buys  land  in  Ireland  hereafter  is  no  more 
concerned  with  the  quit  rents  wherewith  they  are 
charged,  than  if  the  acres  were  fo  much  the  fewer ; 
or  then  men  are  who  buy  land,  out  of  which  they 
know  tythes  are  to  be  paid.  And  truly  that  country 
is  happy  in  which  by  original  accord,  fuch  a  rent  is  re- 
ferved,  as  whereby  the  public  charge  may  be  borne 
without contigent,  fudden  fuperadditions,  in  which  lies 
the  very  ratio  of  the  burthen  of  all  contributions  and 
exaftions.  For  in  fuch  cafes  as  was  faid  before,  it 
is  not  only  the  landlord  pays,  but  every  man  who 
eats  but  an  egg,  or  an  onion  of  the  growth  of  his 
lands  ;  or  who  ufcth  the  help  of  any  artifan,  which 
feedeth   on  the  fame. 

5.  But  if  the  fame  were  propounded  in  England, 
viz.  if  an  aliquot  part  of  every  landlords  rent  were 
cxcined  or  retrenched,  then  thofe  whofe  rents  were 
fettled,  and  determined  for  long  times  to  come,  would 
chiefly  bear  the  burthen  of  fuch  an  impofition,  and  o- 
thers  have  a  benefit  thereby.  For  fuppofe  A  and  B 
have  each  of  them  a  parcel  of  land,  of  equal  good* 
nefs  and  value;  fuppofe  alfo  that  A  hath  let  his 
parcel  for  twenty  one  years  at  twenty  pound  per 
annum^  but  that  B  is  free  ;  now  there  comes  out  a 
tax  of  a  fifth  part ;  hereupon  B  will  not  let  under  25I. 
that  his  remainder  may  be  twenty,  whereas  A  muft 
be  contented  with  fixteen  neat ;  neverthelefs  the  te- 
nants of  A.  will  fell  the  proceed  of  their  bargain  at 
the  fame  rate,  that  the  tenants  of  B  (hall  do.  The 
efFeft  of  all  this  is ;  firft,  that  the  King's  fifth  part 
of  B.  his   farm  fhall    be   greater   than    before.     Se- 

cohdly, 
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condly,  that  the  farmer  to  B  Ihall  gain  more  tlian 
before  the  tax.  Thirdly,  that  the  tenant  or  farmer 
^f  A  fhall  gain  as  much  as  the  King  and  tenant  to  B 
both.  Fourthly,  the  tax  doth  ultimately  light  upon 
the  landlord  A  and  the  confumptioners.  From 
■whence  it  follows  that  a  land-tax  refolves  into  an  ir- 
regular excife  upon  confumptions,  that  thofe  bear  it 
moft,  who  leaft  complain.  And  laftly,  that  fome 
landlords  may  gain,  and  only  fuch  whofe  rents  are 
predetermined  fhall  lofe  j  and  that  doubly,  viz.  one 
way  by  the  raifmg  of  their  revenues,  and  the  other 
by  enhanfing  the  prices  of  provifions  upon  them. 

6.  Another  way  is  an  exctfium  out  of  the  rent  of 
houfing,  which  is  much  more  uncertain  than  that  of 
land.  For  an  houfe  is  of  a  double  nature,  viz.  one, 
wherein  it  is  a  way  and  means  of  expence  j  the  o- 
ther,  as  'til  an  inftrument  and  tool  of  gain  :  for  a 
fhop  in  London  of  lefs  capacity  and  lefs  charge  in 
building  then  a  fair  dining-room  in  the  fame  houfe 
unto  which  both  do  belong,  (ball  neverthelefs  be  of 
the  greater  value,  fo  alfo  fhall  a  dungeon,  cellar,  then 
a  pleafant  chamber ;  becaufe  the  one  is  expence,  the 
other  profit.  Now  the  way  of  a  land-tax  rates  houf- 
ing, as  of  the  latter  nature,  but  the  excife  as  of  the 
former. 

7.  We  might  add  hereunto,  that  houfing  is  feme- 
times  difproportionally  taxed  to  difcourage  building, 
efpecially  upon  new  foundations,  thereby  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  a  city ;  fuppofe  London,  fuch  excef- 
five  and  overgrown  cities  being  dangerous  to  mo- 
narchy, though  the  more  fecure  when  the  fupremacy 
is  in  citizens  of  fuch  places  themfelves,   as  in  Venice. 

g.  But  we  fay,  that  fuch  checking  of  new  buildings 
fignifies  nothing  to  this  purpofe  ;  forafmuch  as  build- 
in'gs  do  not  encreafe,  until  the  people  already  have  in- 
creafcd:  but  the  remedy  of  the  above  mentioned  dan- 
gers 
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gers  is  tb  be  fought  in  the  caufes  of  the  encreafe  of 
people,  the  which  if  they  can  be  nipt,  the  other 
work  will  ncceflarily  be  done. 

But  what  then  is  the  true  effc6\  of  forbidding  to 
build  upon  new  foundations  ?  I  anfwer,  to  keep  and 
faften  the  city  to  its  old  feat  and  ground  plot,  the  which 
encouragement  for  new  buildings  will  remove,  as  it 
comes  to  pafs  almofl:  in  all  great  cities,  though  in- 
fenfibly,  and  not  under  many  years  progreflion. 

9.  The  reafon  whereof  is,  becaufe  men  are  un- 
willing to  build  new  houfes  at  the  charge  of  pulling 
down  their  old,  where  both  the  old  houfe  it  felf,  and 
the  ground  it  flands  upon  do  make  a  much  dearer 
ground-plot  for  a  new  houfe,  and  yet  far  lefs  free  and 
convenient  }  wherefore  men  build  upon  new  free 
foundations,  and  cobble  up  old  houfes,  until  they 
become  fundamentally  irreparable,  at  which  time  they 
become  either  the  dwelling  of  the  rafcality,  or  in 
pfocefs  of  time  return  to  wafte  and  gardens  again,  ex- 
amples whereof  are  many  even  about  London. 

Now  if  great  cities  are  naturally  apt  to  remove 
their  feats,  I  afk  which  way  ?  I  fay  in  the  cafe  of 
London,  it  muft  be  weflward,  becaufe  the  winds 
blowing  near  three  fourths  of  the  year  from  the  weft, 
the  dwellings  of  the  weft  end  are  fo  much  the  more 
free  from  the  fumes,  fteams  and  ftinks  of  the  whole 
eafterly  pyle ;  which  where  feacole  is  burnt  is  a  great 
mattet...  Now  if  it  follow  from  hence,  that  the  pal- 
laceis  of  the  greatcft  men  will  remove  weftward,  it 
wiJl  alfo  naturally  follow,  that  the  dwellings  of  others 
who  depend  upon  them  will  creep  after  them.  This 
we  fee  in  London,  where  the  noblemens  ancient 
houfes  arc  now  become  halls  for  companies,  or  turn- 
ed i-nto  tenements,  and  all  the  palaces  are  gotten 
weftvvard  ;  infomuch  that  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
five  hundred  years  hence,  the  King's  palace  vviil    be 

near 
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near  Chelfea,  and  the  old  building  of  Whitehall  con- 
verted to  ufes  more  anfwerable  to  their  quality.  For 
to  build  a  new  royal  palace  upon  the  fame  ground 
will  be  too  great  a  confinement,  in  rrfpeft  of  gardens 
and  other  magnificencies,  and  withal  a  difaccommo- 
dation  in  the  time  of  the  work  :  but  it  rather  feems 
to  me,  that  the  next  palace  will  be  built  from  the 
whole  prefent  contignation  of  houfes  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance  as  the  whole  palace  of  Weftminfter  was  from 
the  city  of  London,  when  the  archers  began  to  bend 
their  bows  juft  without  Ludgate,  and  when  all  the 
fpace  between  the  Thames,  Fleet-ftreet,  and  Holborn 
was  as  Finisbury-fields  are  now. 

10.  This  digreflion  I  confefs  to  be  both  iftiperti- 
nent  to  the  bufmefs  of  taxes,  and  in  it  felf  almofl 
needlefs  ;  for  why  fhould  we  trouble  ourfelves  what 
ftiall  be  five  hundred  years  hence,  not  knowing  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth  ;  and  fince  'tis  not  unlikely,  but 
that  before  that  time  we  may  be  all  tranfplanted  from 
hence  into  America,  thefe  countries  being  overrun  with 
Turks,  and  made  wafte,  as  the  feats  of  the  famous 
eaftern  empires  at  this  day  are. 

11.  Only  I  think  'tis  certain,  that  while  ever  there 
are  people  in  England,  the  greateft  cohabitation  of 
them  will  be  about  the  place  which  is  now  London, 
the  Thames  being  the  mod  commodious  river  of  this 
ifland,  and  the  feat  of  London  the  moft  commodious 
part  of  the  Thames  ;  fo  much  doth  the  means  of  fa- 
cilitating carriage  greaten  a  city,  which  may  put  us 
in  mind  of  employing  our  idle  hands  about  mending 
the  highways,  making  bridges,  cawfeys  and  rivers 
navigable  :  which  confiderations  brings  me  back  round 
into  my  way  of  taxes,  from  whence  I  digreft. 

12.  But  before  we  talk  too  much  of  rents,  we 
fhould  endeavour  to  explain  the  myfterious  nature  of 
them,  with  reference  as  well  to  money,  the  rent  of 

which 
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which  we  call   ufuryj  as  to  that  of  lands  and  houfes 
aforementioned. 

13.  Suppofe  a  man  could  with  his  own  hands  plant 
a  certain  fcope  of  land  with  corn,  that  is,  could  dig, 
or  plough  ;  harrow,  weed,  reap,  carry  home,  threfh, 
and  winnow  fo  much  as  the  hufbandry  of  this  land 
requires ;  and  had  withal  feed  wherewith  to  fow  the 
fame.  I  fay,  that  when  this  man  hath  fubdudled  his 
feed  out  of  the  proceed  of  his  harveft,  and  alfo  what 
himfelf  hath  both  eaten  and  given  to  others  in  ex' 
change  for  cloathes,  and  other  natural  neceiTaries , 
that  the  remainder  of  corn  is  the  natural  and  true 
rent  of  the  land  for  that  year  j  and  the  medium  of 
feven  years,  or  rather  of  fo  many  years  as  makes  up 
the  cycle,  within  which  dearths  and  plenties  make 
their  revolution,  doth  give  the  ordinary  rent  of  the 
land  in  corn. 

14.  But  a  further,  though  collateral  queftion  may 
be,  how  much  Englifli  money  this  corn  or  rent  is 
worth  ;  I  anfwer,  fo  much  as  the  money  which  ano- 
ther fmgle  man  can  fave  within  the  fame  time,  over 
and  above  his  expence,  if  he  employed  himfelf  wholly 
to  produce  and  make  it;  viz.  Let  another  man  go 
travel  into  a  country  where  is  filver,  there  dig  it,  re- 
fine it,  bring  it  to  the  fame  place  where  the  other 
man  planted  his  corn  ;  coin  it,  Sic.  the  fame  perfon,  all 
the  while  cf  his  working  for  filver,  gathering  alfo  food 
for  his  neceflary  livelihood,  and  procuring  himfelf 
covering,  &c.  I  fay,  the  iilver  of  the  one  muft  be 
efteemed  of  equal  value  with  the  corn  of  the  other: 
the  one,  being  perhaps  twenty  ounces  and  the  other 
twenty  bufhels.  From  whence  it  follows  that  the 
price  of  a  bufhel  of  this  corn  to  be  an  ounce  of 
filver. 

15.  And  forafmuch  as  poflibly  there  may  be  more 
art  and  hazard  in  working  about  the  filver,  then  a- 

bout 
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bout  the  corn,  yet  all  comes  to  the  fame  pafs  j  for  let 
a  hundred  men  work  ten  years  upon  corn,  and  the 
fame  number  of  men  the  fame  time  upon  filver  ;  I 
fay,  that  the  neat  proceed  of  the  filver  is  the  price 
or  the  whole  neat  proceed  of  the  corn,  and  like  parts 
of  the  one,  the  price  of  like  parts  of  the  other.  Al- 
though not  fo  many  of  thofe  who  wrought  in  filver, 
learned  the  art  of  refining  and  coyning,  or  out-lived 
the  dangers  and  difeafes  of  working  in  the  mines. 
And  this  alfo  is  the  way  of  pitching  the  true  propor- 
tion, between  the  values  of  gold  and  filver,  which 
many  times  is  fet  but  by  popular  error,  fometimes 
more,  fometimes  lefs  diffufed  in  the  world  ;  which 
error  (by  the  way)  is  the  caufe  of  our  having  been 
peftered  with  too  much  gold  heretofore,  and  wanting 
it  now. 

16.  This,  I  fay  to  be  the  founda^tion  of  equalizing 
and  balancing  of  values  ;  yet  in  the  fuperftruilures 
and  praftices  hereupon,  I  confefs  there  is  much  va- 
riety and  intricacy  ;  of  which  hereafter. 

17.  The  world  meafures  things  by  gold  and  filver, 
but  principally  the  latter  ;  for  there  may  not  be  two 
meafures,  and  confequently  the  better  of  many  muft 
be  the  only  of  all  ;  that  is,  by  fine  filver  of  a  certain 
weight :  but  now  if  it  be  hard  to  meafure  the  weight 
and  finenefs  of  filver,  as  by  the  different  reports  of 
the  ableft  fay-mafters  I  have  known  it  to  be  j  and  if 
filver  granted  to  be  of  the  fame  finenefs  and  weight, 
rife  and  fall  in  its  price,  and  be  more  worth  at  one 
place  than  another,  not  only  for  being  farther  from 
the  mines,  but  for  other  accidents,  and  may  be  more 
worth  at  prefent,  than  a  month  or  other  fmall  time 
hence  ;  and  if  it  differ  in  its  proportion  unto  the  feveral 
things  valued  by  it,  in  feveral  ages  upon  the  increafe 
and  diminution  thereof,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  exa- 
mine 
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mine  fome  other  natural  ftandards  and  meafures,  with- 
out derogating  from  the  excellent  ufe  of  thefe. 

18.  Our  filver  and  gold  we  call  by  feveral  names, 
as  in  England  by  pounds,  Ihillings,  and  pence  ;  all 
which  may  be  called  and  underftood  by  either  of  the 
three.  But  that  which  I  would  fay  upon  this  matter 
is,  that  all  things  ought  to  be  valued  by  two  natural 
denominations,  which  is  land  and  labour  ;  that  is, 
we  ought  to  fay,  a  fhip  or  garment  is  worth  fuch 
a  meafure  of  land,  with  fuch  another  meafure  of 
labour;  forafmuch  as  both  fhips  and  garments  were 
the  creatures  of  lands  and  mens  labours  thereupon  : 
this  being  true,  we  fhould  be  glad  to  find  out  a  na- 
tural par  between  land  and  labour,  fo  as  we  might 
exprefs  the  value  by  either  of  them  alone,  as  well  or 
better  than  by  both,  and  reduce  one  into  the  other, 
as  eafily  and  certainly,  as  we  reduce  pence  into 
pounds.  Wherefore  we  would  be  glad  to  find  the 
natural  values  of  the  fee-fimple  of  land,  though  but 
no  better  than  we  have  done  that  of  the  ufus  fruiius 
above-mentioned,  which  we  attempt  as  foUoweth. 

19.  Having  found  the  rent  or  value  of  the  ufus 
fruSlus  per  annuin^  the  queftion  is,  how  many  years 
purchafe  (as  we  ufualiy  fay)  is  the  fee-fimple  naturally 
worth  ?  if  we  fay  an  infinite  number,  tlien  an  acre  of 
land  would  be  equal  in  value  to  a  thoufand  acres  of 
the  fame  land  ;  which  is  abfurd,  an  infinity  of  units 
being  equal  to  an  infinity  of  thoufands  :  wherefore 
we  muft  pitch  upon  fome  limited  number,  and  that 
I  apprehend  to  be  the  number  of  years,  which  I 
conceive  one  man  of  fifty  years  old,  another  of 
twenty  eight,  and  another  of  kvcw  years  old,  all 
being  alive  together  may  be  thought  to  live  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  of  a  grandfather,  father,  and  child  ;  few  men 
having  reafon  to  take  care  of  more  remote  pofterity  ; 
for  if  a  man  be  a  great  grandfather,  he  himfelf  is  (o 

much 
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much  the  nearer  his  end,  (o  as  there  are  but  three 
in  a  continual  line  of  defcent  ufually  co-exifting 
together  j  and  as  fome  are  grandfathers  at  forty 
years,  yet  as  many  are  not  till  above  fixty^  and  fic  de 
cateris. 

20.  Wherefore  I  pitch  the  number  of  years  pur- 
chafe,  that  any  land  is  naturally  worth,  to  be  the 
ordinary  extent  of  three  fuch  perfons  their  lives. 
Now  in  England  we  efteem  three  lives  equal  to  one 
and  twenty  years,  and  confequently  the  value  of 
land,  to  be  about  the  fame  number  of  years  purchafe. 
Poflibly  if  they  thought  themfelves  miftaken  in  the 
one,  ( as  the  obfervator  of  the  bills  of  mortality 
thinks  they  are)  they  would  alter  in  the  other,  un- 
lefs  the  confideration  of  the  force  of  popular  error 
and  dependance  of  things  already  concatenated,  did 
hinder  them. 

21.  This  I  efteem  to  be  the  number  of  years  pur- 
chafe where  titles  are  good,  and  where  there  is  a 
moral  certainty  of  enjoying  the  purchafe.  But  in 
other  countries  lands  are  worth  nearer  thirty  years 
purchafe,  by  reafon  of  the  better  titles,  more  people, 
and  perhaps  truer  opinion  of  the  value  and  duration 
of  three  lives. 

22.  And  in  fome  places,  lands  are  worth  yet  more 
years  purchafe,  by  reafon  of  fome  fpecial  honour, 
pleafures,  privilege  or  jurifdi<ftion  annexed  unto  them. 

23.  On  the  other  hand,  lands  are  worth  fewer 
years  purchafe  (as  in  Ireland)  for  the  following  rea- 
ibns,  which  I  have  here  fet  down,  as  unto  the  like 
whereof  the  caufe  of  the  like  cheapnefs  in  any  other 
place  may  be  imputed. 

Firft,  in  Ireland,  by  reafon  of  the  frequent  rebel- 
lions, (in  which  if  you  are  conquered,  all  is  loft; 
or  if  you  conquer,  yet  you  are  fubjedt  to  fwarms  of 
thieves  and  robbers)  and  the  envy   which  precedent 

miflions 
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miflions  of  Englifh*  have  againft  the  fubfequenr, 
perpetuity  it  feJf  is  but  forty  years  long,  as  v.ithia 
which  time  fome  ugly  diflurbance  hath  hitl.erto 
happened  almoft  ever  fince  the  firft  coming  of  the 
Englifh  thither. 

24.  2.  The  claims  upon  claims  which  each  haih 
to  the  others  eftates,  and  the  facility  of  making  good 
any  pretence  whatfoever  by  the  favour  of  fome  one 
or  other  of  the  maiiy  governors  and  minifters  which 
within  forty  years  fhall  be  in  power  there  ;  as  alfu 
by  the  frequency  of  falfe  teflimonies,  and  abufe  of 
folemn  oaths. 

25.  3.  The  paucity  of  inhabitants,  there  being 
not  above  the  fifth  part  fo  many  as  the  territory 
would  maintain,  and  of  thofe  but  a  fmall  part  do 
work  at  all,  and  yet  a  fmaller  work  fo  much  as  ia 
other  countries. 

26.  4.  That  a  great  part  of  the  eftates,  both  real 
and  perfonal  in  Ireland,  are  owned  by  abfentees, 
and  fuch  as  draw  over  the  profits  raifed  out  of  Ire- 
land, refunding  nothing  ;  fo  as  Ireland  exporting  than 
more  it  imports,    doth  yet  grow  poorer  to  a  paradox. 

27.  5.  The  difficulty  of  executing  juftice,  fo  many 
of  thofe  in  power  being  themfelves  protected  by 
offices,  and  protecting  others.  Moreover,  the  number 
of  criminous  and  indebted  perfons  being  great,  they 
favour  their  like  in  juries,  offices,  and  wherefoever 
they  can  :  befides,  the  country  is  fcldom  rich  enougli 
to  give  due  encouragement  to  profound  judges  and 
lawyers,  which  makes  judgments  very  cafual,  igno- 
rant men  being  more  bold  to  be  apt  and  arbitrary, 
than  fuch  as  underftand  the  dangers  of  it.  But  all 
this,  a  little  care  in  due  feafon  might  remedy,  fo  as 
to  bring  Ireland  in  a  few  years  to  the  fame  level  of 
value  with  other  places  j  but  of  this  alfo  ellewhere 
more  at  large,  for  in  the  next  place  we  fliall  come  to 
lifurv.  C  CHAP, 
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Of  Ufury, 

WHAT  reafon  there  is  for  taking  or  giving 
intereft  or  ufury  for  any  thing  which  we 
may  certainly  have  again  whenfoever  we  call  for  it, 
I  fee  not ;  nor  why  ufury  (hould  be  fcrupled,  where 
money  or  other  neceflaries  valued  by  it,  is  lent  to  be 
paid  at  fuch  a  time  and  place  as  the  borrower 
chufeth,  fo  as  the  lender  cannot  have  his  money 
paid  him  back  where  and  when  himfelf  pleafeth,  1 
alfo  fee  not.  Wherefore  when  a  man  giveth  out 
his  money  upon  condition  that  he  may  not  demand  it 
back  until  a  certain  time  to  come,  whatfoever  his 
own  necefllties  fhall  be  in  the  mean  time,  he  cer- 
tainly may  take  a  compenfation  for  this  inconveni- 
ence which  he  admits  againft  himfelf  :  and  this  al- 
lowance  is    that   we  commonly  call  ufury. 

2.  And  when  one  man  furnifheth  another  with 
money  at  fome  diftant  place,  and  engages  under 
great  penalties  to  pay  him  there,,  and  at  a  certairi 
day  befides ;  the  confideration  for  this,  is  that  we  call 
exchange,  or  local  ufury. 

As  for  example,  if  a  man  wanting  money  at  Car- 
lifle  in  the  heat  of  the  late  civil  wars,  when  the  way 
was  full  of  foldiers  and  robbers,  and  the  pafTage  by 
fea  very  long,  troublefome,  and  dangerous,  and  fel- 
dom  pafled  ;  why  might  not  another  take  much  more 
than  an  lool.  at  London  for  warranting  the  like  fum 
to  be  paid  at  Carlifle  on  a  certain  day  ? 

3.  Now  the  queftions  arifing  hence  are  ;  what  are 
the  natural  ftandards  of  ufury  and  exchange  ?  as  for 
ufury,  the  leaft  than  can  be,  is  the  rent  of  fo  much 
'and  as  the  money  lent  will  buy,  where  the  fecu- 

rity 
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rity  is  undoubted  ;  but  where  the  fecurity  is  cafual, 
then  a  kind  of  enfurance  muft  be  enterwoven  'vith 
the  fimple  natural  incereft,  which  may  advance  the 
ufury  very  confcionably  unto  any  height  below  the 
principal  it  felf.  Now  if  things  are  Co  in  England, 
that  really  there  is  no  fuch  fecurity  as  above-men- 
tioned, but  that  all  are  more  or  Jefs  hazardous, 
troublefome,  or  chargeable  to  make,  I  fee  no  reafon 
for  endeavouring  to  limit  ufury  upon  time,  any  more 
than  that  upon  place,  which  the  pra^ice  of  the  world 
doth  not,  unlefs  it  be  that  thofe  v/ho  make  fuch  laws 
were  rather  borrowers  th;m  lenders :  but  of  the  va- 
nity and  fruitlefnefs  of  making  civil  pofitive  laws 
againft  the  laws  of  nature,  I  have  fpoken  elfevvhere^ 
and  inftanced  in  feveral  particulars. 

4.  As  for  the  natural  meafures  of  exchange,  I  fav, 
that  in  times  of  peace,  the  greateft  exchange  can 
be  but  the  labour  of  carrying  the  money  in  fpecie  ; 
but  where  are  hazards  and  emergent  ufes  for  money 
more  in  one  place  than  another,  Sic.  or  opinions  of 
thefe  true  or  falfe,  the  exchange  will  be  governed 
by  them. 

5.  Parallel  unto  this,  is  fomething  which  we  omit- 
ted concerni  g  the  price  of  land  ;  for  as  great  need 
of  money  heightens  exchange,  fo  doth  great  need  of 
corn  raife  the  price  of  that  likev.ife,  and  confequently 
of  the  rent  of  the  land  ihar  be::rs  corn,  and  lafHy  of 
the  land  it  felf  ;  as  for  example,  if  the  corn  which 
feedeth  London,  or  an  army,  be  brought  forty  miles 
together,  then  the  corn  growing  within  a  mile  of 
London,  or  the  quarters  of  fuch  army,  fhall  have 
added  unto  its  natural  price,  fo  much  as  the  charge 
of  bringing  it  ihirty  nine  miles  doth  amount  unto  : 
and  unto  perifhable  commodities,  as  frefh  liOi,  fruits, 
&c.  the  infurance  upon  the  hazard  of  corrupting, 
&c.  fhall  be  added  alfo  ;  and  finally,   unto    him  thac 
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eats  thefe  things,  there  (fuppofe  in  taverns)  fhall  bp 
added  the  rharge  of  all  the  circumflantial  apparatus 
pf  houfe-rent,  furniture,  attendance,  and  the  cooks 
flcill   as  well  as  his  labour  to  accouipany  the  fame, 

6.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  lands  intrinfically 
alike  near  populous  places,  fuch  as  were  the  peri- 
meter of  the  area  that  feeds  them  is  great,  will  not 
only  yield  rnore  rent  for  thefe  reafons,  but  alfo  more 
years  purchufe  than  in  remote  places,  by  reafon  of 
the  pleafure  and  honour  extraordinary  of  having  lands 
there  ;  for 

• OfJine  tulit  punSium  qui  mifcuit  utile  4^lci. 

y.  Having  finifhed  our  digrcffion  upon  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  rents  and  values  of  lands  and  monies, 
we  now  return  to  our  fecond  way  of  levying  public 
charges,  which  was  the  taking  of  a  proportion  of 
the  rent  (commonly  called  afleflrnent)  it  follows  next 
to  fpeak  of  the  way  of  com.puting  the  faid  rents, 
ptherwife  than  according  to  the  bargains  which  a  few 
men  make  one  with  another  through  ignorance, 
hade,  falfe  fuggeftion,  or  elfe  in  their  palTion  or 
drink :  although  I  acknowledge,  that  the  medium 
or  common  refult  of  all  the  bargains  made  within 
three  years  (or  other  fuch  cycle  of  time,  as  within 
which  all  contingencies  of  land  revolve )  may  be 
very  fufficient  to  this  purpofe,  being  but  the  fum 
fyntheticrliy  computed  by  cafual  opinions,  as  I  would 
endeavour  to  cafl:  up  analytically  by  a  diftinft  parti- 
cularizing of  the  caufes, 

8.  I.  therefore  I  propound  a  furvevof  the  figures, 
quantities,  and  fituations  of  all  the  lands,  both  ac- 
cording to  the  civil  bounds  of  parifhes,  farms,  &c, 
and  the  natural  diftin6lions  thereof  by  the  fea,  rivers, 
ridges  of  rocks,  or  mountains,  &c. 

9.  2.  1  propound  that  the  quality  of  each  deno- 
mination  were  defcribed   by  the  commodities  it  ha4 

ufually 
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ufually  born,  in  fome  land,  fome  fort  of  timber, 
grain,  pulfe  or  root  growing  more  happily  than  in 
others  :  alfo  by  the  increafe  of  things  fown  or  planted, 
which  it  hath  yielded  commun'ibus  annh  ;  and  withal, 
the  comparative  goodnefs  of  the  faid  commodities 
not  unto  the  common  ftandard  money,  but  to  one 
another.  As  for  example  ;  if  there  be  ten  acres  of 
land,  I  would  have  it  judged  whether  they  be  better 
for  hay  or  corn  ;  if  for  hay,  v/hether  the  faid  ten 
acres  will  bear  more  or  Icfs  of  hay  than  ten  ocher 
acres  ;  and  whether  an  hundred  weight  of  the  faid 
hay  will  feed  or  fatten  more  or  lefs  than  the  fame 
weight  of  other  hay,  and  not  as  yet  comparing  it  to 
money,  in  which  the  value  of  the  faid  hay  will  be 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  plenty  of  money,  which 
hath  changed  flrangely  fmce  the  difcovery  of  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  according  to  the  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple livmg  near  this  land,  together  with  the  luxurious 
or  frugal  living  of  them  ;  and  befides  all,  according 
to  the  civil,  natural,  and  religious  opinions  of  the 
faid  people :  as  for  example,  eggs  in  the  fore-part 
of  Lent  (becaufe  their  goodnefs  and  delicacy  decays 
before  Lent  be  done)  being  worth  little  in  fome 
popifh  countries  ;  nor  fwines  flefh  among  the  Jews, 
nor  hedgehogs,  frogs,  fnails,  muftirooms,  &c.  to 
thofe  that  fear  to  eat  them,  as  poifonous  or  unwhole- 
fome  :  nor  currans,  and  Spanifh  wines,  if  they  were 
all  to  be  deftroycd  as  the  great  thieves  of  this  nation, 
by  an  edi6l  of  the  ftate. 

10.  This  I  call  a  furvey  or  inquifition  into  the 
former  intrinfic  values  of  land,  this  latter  of  extrinfic 
or  accidental  follows.  We  faid,  that  the  change  of 
the  ftore  of  money  would  change  the. rates  of  commo- 
dities, according  to  our  reckoning,  in  names  and 
words  (pounds,  Ihillings  and  pence  being  nothing  elfe) 
as  for  example : 

C  3  If 
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If  a  man  can  bring  to  London  an  ounce  of  filver 
out  of  the  earth  in  Peru,  in  the  fame  time  that  he 
can  produce  a  bufhel  of  corn,  then  one  is  the  natural 
price  of  the  other ;  now  if  by  reafon  of  new  and 
more  eafy  mines  a  man  can  get  two  ounces  of  filver 
as  eafily  as  formerly  he  did  one,  then  corn  will  be 
as  cheap  at  ten  {hillings  the  bufhel,  as  it  was  before 
at  five  ihillings  cateris  paribus. 

11.  It  behoves  us  therefore  to  have  a  way,  whereby 
to  tell  the  money  of  our  country  (which  I  think  I 
have,  and  that  in  a  fhort  time,  and  that  without  coft, 
and  (which  is  more)  without  looking  into  particular 
mens  pockets  ;  of  which  hereafter.)  Now  if  we 
knov/  what  gold  and  filver  we  had  in  England  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  could  tell  it  again  now  ;  and 
though  we  alfo  knew  the  difference  of  our  denomi- 
nations then,  when  thirty  feven  Ihillings  were  made 
out  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  as  fixty  two  are  now  ; 
alfo  that  of  the  alloy,  labour  in  coinage,  remedies 
for  weight  and  finenefs,  and  duties  to  the  king  ; 
nay,  if  we  alfo  knew  the  labourers  wages  then  and 
now,  yet  all  this  would  not  Ihew  the  difference  of 
the  riches  of  our  nation,  even  in  money  alone. 

12.  Wherefore  we  muft  add  to  the  premifes  the 
knowledge  of  the  difference  of  the  numbers  of  the 
people,  and  conclude,  that  if  all  the  money  in  the 
nation  were  equally  divided  amongft  all  the  people 
both  then  and  nov/,  that  that  time  wherein  each 
devifee  had  wherewith  to  hire  moft  labourers,  was 
the  richer.  So  that  we  want  the  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  bullion  which  is  now  in  this  land,  and 
which  was  heretofore  ;  all  which  I  think  may  be 
found  out  even  for  the  time  paft,  but  more  probably 
for  the  time  prefent,  and  to  come. 

13.  But  to  proceed;  fuppofe  we  had  them,  then 
we  would  pjtch  the  accidental  values  upon  our  lands 

about 
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about  London  j  as  thus  j  viz.  we  would  firft  at  ha- 
zard compute  the  materials  for  food  and  covering, 
which  the  (hires  of  Eflex,  Kent,  Surry,  Middlefex, 
and  Hertford ;  next  circumjacent  to  London,  did 
communtbus  annis  produce,  and  would  withal  compute 
the  confumptioners  of  them  living  in  the  faid  five 
(hires,  and  London.  The  which  if  I  found  to  be 
more  than  were  the  confumptioners  living  upon  the 
like  fcope  of  other  land,  or  rather  upon  as  much 
other  land  as  bore  the  like  quantity  of  provifions  5 
then  I  fay,  that  provifions  muft  be  dearer  in  the  faid 
five  (hires  than  in  the  other ;  and  within  the  faid 
(hires  cheaper  or  dearer,  as  the  way  to  London  was 
more  or  lefs  long,  or  rather  more  or  lefs  chargeable. 

14.  For  if  the  faid  five  (hires  did  already  pro- 
duce  as  much  commodity,  as  by  all  endeavour  was 
poflible  ;  then  what  is  wanting  muft  be  brought 
from  afar,  and  that  which  is  near,  advanced  in  price 
accordingly;  or  if  the  faid  (hires  by  greater  labour 
than  now  is  ufed  (as  by  digging  inftead  of  plough- 
ing, fetting  inftead  of  fowing,  picking  of  choice 
feed  inftead  of  taking  it  promifcuoufly,  fteeping  it 
inftead  of  ufing  it  wholly  unprepared,  and  manur- 
ing the  ground  with  fait  inftead  of  rotten  ftraw,  &c.) 
could  be  fertilized,  then  will  the  rent  be  as  much 
more  advanced,  as  the  excefs  of  increafe  exceeds 
that  of  the  labour. 

15.  Now  the  price  of  labour  muft  be  certain  (as 
we  fee  it  made  by  the  ftatutes  which  limit  the 
day-wages  of  feveral  work-men  j)  the  non-obfervance 
of  which  lav/s,  and  the  not  adapting  them  to  the 
change  of  times,  is  by  the  way  very  dangerous,  and 
confufive  to  all  endeavours  of  bettering  the  trade  of 
the  nation. 

16.  Moreover,  the  touch -ftone  to  try  whether  it 
be  better  to  ufe  thofe  improvements  or   not,  is  to 
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examine  whether  the  labour  of  fetching  thefe  things 
even  from  the  places  where  they  grow  wild,  or  with 
lefs  culture,  be  not  lefs  than  that  of  the  faid  im- 
provements. 

17.  Againft  all  this  will  be  objeded,  that  thefe 
computations  are  very  hard,  if  nor  impoffible  to  make; 
to  which  I  anfwer  only  this,  that  they  are  fo,  efpe- 
cially  if  none  will  trouble  their  hands  or  heads  to 
make  them,  or  give  authority  for  fo  doing :  but 
withal,  1  fay,  that  until  this  be  done,  trade  will  be 
too  conjedtural  a  work  for  any  man  to  employ  his 
thoughts  about  ;  for  it  will  be  the  fame  wifdom, 
in  order  to  win  with  fair  dice,  to  fpend  much  time  in 
confidering  how  to  hold  them,  how  much  to  (hake 
them,  and  how  hard  to  throw  them,  and  on  what 
angles  they  fhould  hit  the  fide  of  the  tables,  as  to 
confider  how  to  advance  the  trade  of  this  nation  j 
where  at  prefent  particular  men  get  from  their  neigh- 
bours (not  from  the  earth  and  fea)  rather  by  hit  than 
wit,  and  by  the  faife  opinions  of  others,  rather  than 
their  own  judgments  j  credit  every  where,  but  chiefly 
in  London,  being  become  a  meer  conceit,  that  a  man 
is  refponfible  or  not,  without  any  certain  knowledge 
of  his  wealth  or  true  eftate.  Whereas  I  think  the 
nature  of  credit  fhould  be  limited  only  to  an  opinion 
of  a  mans  faculties  to  get  by  his  art  and  induftry. 
The  way  of  knowing  his  eftate  being  to  be  made 
certain,  and  the  way  of  making  him  pay  what  he 
owes  to  the  utmoft  of  his  ability,  being  to  be  ex- 
pe«Sted  from  the  good  execution  of  our  laws. 

18.  I  fhould  here  enlarge  upon  a  paradox,  to  prove, 
that  if  every  mans  eftate  could  be  always  read  in  his 
forehead,  our  trade  would  much  be  advanced  thereby, 
although  the  poorer  ambitious  man  be  commonly  the 
more  induftrious.     But  of  this  elfewhere. 

ig.  The 
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19.  The  next  objedion  againft  this  fo  exadt  com- 
putation of  the  rents  and  worth  of  lands,  &l.  is 
that  the  fovereign  would  know  too  exactly  every 
mans  eftate  :  to  which  I  anfwer,  that  if  th^  charge 
of  the  nation  be  brought  as  low  as  it  may  be  (which 
depends  much  upon  the  people  in  parliament  to  do) 
and  if  the  people  be  willing  and  ready  to  pay,  and 
if  care  be  taken,  that  although  they  have  not  ready 
money;  the  credit  of  their  lands  and  goods  (hall  be 
as  good  ;  and  laftly,  that  it  would  be  a  great  difcom- 
modity  to  the  prince  to  take  more  than  he  needs,  as 
was  proved  before ;  where  is  the  evil  of  this  fo 
exadt  knowledge  ?  and  as  for  the  proportion  of  every 
contributor,  why  fhould  any  man  hope  or  expedt  to 
cafe  himfelf  by  his  craft  and  intereft  in  a  confufion  ? 
or  why  fhould  he  not  fear,  though  he  may  be  ad- 
vantaged this  time,  to  fufFer  in  the  next. 

CHAP.       VI. 

Of  cujloms  and  free  -ports. 

CUSTOM  is  a  contribution  or  excifium  out  of 
goods  fent  out  or  imported  into  the  princes 
dominions  :  in  thefe  countries  of  a  twen  iech  p.rt  not 
accordinsj;  to  the  prices  currant  amon^  merchants  of 
each  refpedlive  commodity,  but  according  to  other 
ftanding  rates  fet  by  the  ftate,  though  advifed  for  the 
moft  part  by  concerned  perions. 

2.  1  cannot  well  imagine  what  (hould  be  the  natural 
reafons,  why  a  prince  fhould  be  paid  this  duty  in- 
ward and  outward  both  ;  there  feems  indeed  to  be 
fome,  why  he  fhould  be  paid  for  indulging  the  ex- 
portation of  fome  fuch  things  as  other  countries  do 
really  want. 

3.  Wherefore 
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3.  Wherefore  I  think,  that  cuftoms  at  the  'firfl 
ivere  a  prjemium  allowed  the  prince  for  protedling 
the  carriage  of  goods  both  inward  and  outward  from 
the  pirates  ;  and  this  I  fliould  verily  believe,  if  the 
prince  were  bound  to  make  good  lofles  of  that  kind. 
And  I  thought  that  the  proportion  of  five  pound  per 
cent,  was  pitched  upon  computation,  that  the  mer- 
chants before  the  faid  undertaking  and  compofitioHp 
had  ufually  loft  more  by  piracy  :  and  finally,  that 
the  cuftoms  had  been  an  infurance  upon  lofles  by 
enemies,  as  the  infurance  now  ufual  is  of  the  cafual- 
'ties  of  fea,  wind,  weather,  and  veflel,  or  altogether; 
or  like  the  infurance  in  fome  countries  of  houfes  from 
'fires  for  a  certain  fmall  part  of  their  yearly  rent.  But 
be  it  what  it  will,  it  is  anciently  eftabliflied  by  law, 
and  ought  to  be  paid  until  it  fliall  be  abolifhed.  Only 
I  take  leave  as  an  idle  philofopher  to  difcourfe  upon 
the  nature  and  meafures  of  it. 

4.  The  meafures  of  cuftoms  outwards  maybe  fuch, 
as  after  reafonable  profit  to  the  exporter  will  leave 
fuch  of  our  own  commodities  as  are  neceflary  to  fo- 
reigners fomewhat  cheaper  unto  them  than  they  can 
be  had  from  elfewhere. 

As  for  example,  tin  is  a  native  commodity,  v/hich 
governs  the  market  abroad,  that  is,  there  is  none  io 
good,  and  fo  eafy  to  be  had  and  exported. 

Now  fuppofe  tin  might  be  made  in  Cornwall  for 
four  pence  the  pound,  and  that  the  fame  would  yield 
twelve  pence  at  the  neareft  part  in  France,  1  fay, 
that  this  extraordinary  profit  ought  to  be  efteemed  as 
a  mine-royal,  or  trefor  trove,  and  the  fovereign  ought 
to  have  his  fhare  in  it  :  which  he  will  have,  by  im- 
pofing  fo  great  a  duty  upon  tin  exported,  tas  on  one 
fide  may  leave  a  fubfiftence  to  the  workmen  (arid  no 
more)  with  a  competent  profit  to  the  owners  of  the 
ground  3   and  on  the  other  fide,  may  leave   the  price 

abroad 
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abroad  lefs  than  that  for  which  tin  may  be  had  from 
any  other  place. 

5.  The  fame  impofition  might  alfo  be  made  on  the 
tin  fpent  at  home,  unlefs  it  be  as  impoflible  fo  to  do, 
as  for  the  king  of  France  to  impofe  the  gabel  upon 
fait  in  the  very  places  where  it  is  made. 

6.  But  it  is  obferved,  that  fuch  high  duties  make 
men  endeavour  not  to  enter  any  fuch  goods  at  all,  or 
pay  for  them,  provided  the  charge  of  fmugling  and 
bribing,  with  the  hazard  of  being  feized  do  not  com- 
munibus  vicibus  exceed  the  duty. 

7.  Wherefore  the  meafures  of  this  nature  are,  that 
it  be  more  eafy,  fafe,  and  profitable  for  men  to  keep 
the  law,  than  to  break  it,  unlefs  it  be  in  fuch  cafes 
where  the  magiftrate  can  with  certainty  execute  the 
law.  As  for  example,  it  would  be  hard  to  fave  the 
duties  upon  horfes  Ihipped  at  a  fmall  port,  without 
adjacent  creeks,  and  that  but  fome  c;;rtain  two  hours 
every  tide,  forafmuch  as  horfes  cannot  be  difguifed, 
put  up  in  bags  or  calks,  nor  fhipped  without  noife 
and  the  help  of  many  hands. 

8.  The  meafures  of  cuftoms  upon  imported  com- 
modities are;  I.  That  all  things  ready  and  ripe  for 
confumption  may  be  made  fomewhat  dearer  than  the 
fame  things  grown  or  made  at  home,  if  the  fame  be 
feafible  cateris  paribus. 

2.  That  all  fuperfluities  tending  to  luxury  and  fin, 
might  be  loaded  with  fo  much  impoft,  as  to  ferve 
inftead  of  a  fumptuary  law  to  reftrain  the  ufe  of  them. 
But  here  alfo  care  is  to  be  had,  that  it  be  not  better 
to  fmuggle  than  to  pay. 

9.  On  the  contrary,  all  things  not  fully  wrought 
and  manufadtured,  as  raw  hides,  wool,  beaver,  raw 
filk,  cotton  ;  as  alfo  all  tools  and  materials  for  manu- 
fa6lure ;  as  alfo  dying-ftufF,  &c.  ought  to  be  gently 
dealt  with, 

10.  If 
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10.  If  to  levy  the  payment  of  thefe  duties  could 
be  moft  exadly  performed,  princes  might  ftrangely 
pradice  one  upon  another  ;  wherefore  fmce  they 
cannot,  the  people  pay  no  more  than  they  cannot 
with  greater  fafety  upon  the  whole  matter  fave,  nor 
obfervc  any  more  of  thefe  laws,  than  they  cannot 
elude. 

11.  The  inconveniences  of  the  way  of  cuftoms, 
are,  viz. 

1.  That  duties  are  laid  upon  things  not  yet  ripe 
for  ufe,  upon  commodities  in  fieri^  and  but  in  the 
way  of  their  full  improvements,  which  fecms  the 
fame  ill  hufbandry,  as  to  make  fuel  of  young  faplings, 
inftead  of  dotards  and  pollards. 

2.  The  great  number  of  officers  requifite  to  colleft 
the  faid  duties,  efpecially  in  a  country  where  the 
harbours  are  many,  and  the  tides  convenient  for 
(hipping  of  goods  at  any  time. 

3.  The  great  facility  of  fmuggling  by  briberies, 
collufions,  hiding  and  difguifing  of  commodities,  &c. 
and  all  this  notwithftanding  oaths  and  penalties,  and 
withal  by  the  feveral  ways  of  mitigating  and  taking 
off  the  faid  penalties,  even  after  difcovery. 

4.  The  cuftoms  or  duties  upon  the  few  commodi- 
ties of  the  growth  of  England  exchanged  with  fo- 
reigners, make  too  fmall  a  part  of  the  whole  expence 
of  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  which  (perhaps  is  not 
lefs  than  fifty  millions  of  pounds  per  annum)  out  of 
which  to  bear  the  common  charges  thereof,  fo  as 
fome  other  way  of  levy  muft  be  praftifed  together 
with  it ;  whereas  by  fome  one  way,  if  the  beft,  the 
whole  work  may  be  abfolved  :  wherefore  'tis  an  in- 
convenience in  the  way  of  cuftoms,  that  it  neceflitates 
other  ways  than  it  felf. 

12.  Now  as  a  fmall  attempt  of  a  remedy  or  expe- 
dient herein,  I  oftV  rather,  that  inftead  of  the  cuf- 
toms 
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toms  upon  goods  fhipped,  every  fhip  that  goes  in  or 
out,  may  pay  a  tonnage,  the  fame  being  colledible 
by  a  very  fevv^  hands,  as  a  matter  vifible  to  all  the 
world  ;  and  that  the  faid  duty  be  but  fuch  a  part  of 
the  freight,  as  the  like  whereof  being  excinded  out 
of  the  whole  confumption,  would  defray  all  the  pub- 
lic charge  j  which  part  perhaps  is  four  per  cent,  or 
thereabouts,  viz.  two  millions  per  ayin.  out  of  fifty. 

13.  The  other  is,  that  the  cuftoms  be  reduced  into  the 
nature  of  an  infurance  praemium,  and  that  the  fame 
be  augmented  and  fitted,  as  whereby  the  king  may 
afford  to  enfure  the  goods  as  well  againft  the  fea  as 
enemies ;  by  which  means  the  whole  nation  would 
be  concerned  in  all  fuch  lofTes,  and  then  the  mer- 
chant for  his  own  fake  would  more  willingly  entea: 
and  pay  for  whatfoever  he  would  have  infured. 

14.  But  it  will  be  here  objedled,  that  although 
the  duty  of  cuftoms  be  abrogated,  yet  that  there  muft 
be  always  the  fame  number  of  ofiicers  maintained  as 
now  to  prevent  the  bringing  in  and  carrying  out  of 
prohibited  commodities.  Wherefore  we  (hall  here 
ftate  the  nature  of  fuch  prohibitions  by  two  or  three 
grand  inftances. 

15.  To  prohibit  the  exportation  of  money,  in  that 
it  is  a  thing  almoft  impradticable  ;  it  is  almoft  nuga- 
tory and  vain  ;  and  the  danger  of  it  refolves  either 
into  a  kind  of  infurance  anfwerable  to  the  danger  of 
being  feized,  or  unto  a  furcharge  of  a  compofition  by 
bribing  the  fearchers.  As  for  example,  if  but  one 
in  fifty  exportations  are  feized,  or  if  twenty  (hillings 
be  ufually  taken  for  conniving  at  fifty  pounds,  then 
the  commodities  bought  with  this  money  muft  be  fold 
two  at  leaft  per  cent,  the  dearer  to  the  confumptioner. 
Now  if  the  trade  will  not  bear  this  furcharge,  then 
money  will  not  be  exported  with  difcretion.  Now 
{he  ufe  of  this  prohibition,  fuppofing  it  practicable, 

is 
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is  to  fcrve  as  a  fumptuary  law,  and  to  bind  the  nation 
in  general  not  to  fpend  more  than  they  get ;  for  if 
we  could  export  no  commodiiy  of  our  own  growth 
or  manufa«5iure  than  by  prohibiting  the  going  out  of 
nioney,  it  is  alfo  ipfo  faSio  commanded  that  lothing 
foreign  (hould  be  brought  in.  Again  fuppofing,  that 
ordinary  we  export  t-nough  to  furnifh  us  with  all  fo- 
reign commodities,  but  upon  fome  extraordinary  de- 
cay of  our  lanJ  or  hands,  we  are  able  to  expert  but 
half  as  much  as  would  procure  our  ordinary  propor- 
tion of  foreign  goods,  then  the  prohibition  of  money 
performs  indeed  the  part  of  a  fumptuary  law,  in 
hindring  us  to  bring  in  any  more  than  half  as  much 
foreign  commodities  as  we  formerly  ufed,  only  it 
leaves  it  to  the  difcretion  of  the  n  erchant,  to  chufe 
which  he  will  negle6l  or  forbear  to  bring  in,  and 
which  not ;  whereas  in  fumptuary  laws  the  ftate 
taketh  this  care  upon  themfelves.  As  for  example, 
if  we  wanted  exportations  to  ballance  our  importations 
by  forty  thoufand  pounds,  and  fuppofe  for  examples 
fake,  that  the  importation  of  forty  thoufand  pounds 
worth  of  coiFee-berries,  or  the  like  of  Spanifh  wine 
muft  be  retrenched  j  in  this  cafe,  the  faid  prohibition 
of  money  will  do  one,  or  fome  of  the  one,  and  fome 
of  the  other,  as  the  merchant  himfelf  pleafes  :  but 
the  fumptuary  law  determines,  whether  we  fhall 
encourage  and  keep  fair  with  the  nation  that  fends  us 
wine,  rather  than  that  which  fends  us  coffee,  and 
whether  the  expence  of  wine  or  coffee  be  mofl:  pre- 
judical  to  our  people,  &c. 

1 6.  The  benefits  alledged  for  the  free  exportation 
of  money  is  meerly  this,  viz.  that  if  a  fhip  carrying 
out  of  England  forty  thoufand  pounds  worth  of 
cloth,  might  alfo  carry  with  it  forty  thoufand  pounds 
in  money,  then  could  the  merchant  jfland  the  flifFer 
upon  his  terms,  and  in  fine  would  buy  cheaper,  and 

fell 
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fell  dearer ;  but  by  the  way,  the  merchant  buys  this 
power  with  the  intereft  and  advantage  of  the  money 
he  carries,  which  if  it  amount  to  five  pound  per  cent, 
then  he  had  better  fold  his  goods  at  four  pound  ^fr 
cent,  under  rae,  than  to  have  fortified  himfelf  with 
monies  as  aforefaid.  But  of  this  more  may  be  faid  ; 
we  haften  to  the  great  point  of  wool. 

17.  The  Hollanders  having  gotten  away  our  ma- 
nufacture of  cloth,  by  becoming  able  to  work  with 
more  art,  to  labour  and  fare  harder,  to  take  lefs 
freight,  duties  and  infurance,  hath  fo  madded  us  here 
In  England,  that  we  have  been  apt  to  think  of  fuch 
exorbitantly  fierce  ways  of  prohibiting  wool  and  earth 
to  be  exported,  as  perhaps  would  do  us  twice  as 
much  harm  as  the  lofs  of  our  faid  trade.  Wherefore 
to  return  to  our  wits  and  trade  again,  before  we  can 
tell  what  to  do  in  this  cafe,  we  muft  confider  ; 

1.  That  we  are  often  forced  to  buy  corn  from 
abroad,  and  as  often  complain  that  we  are  peftered 
with  abundance  of  idle  hands  at  home,  and  withal 
that  we  cannot  vend  the  woollen  manufactures  even 
which  our  few  working  hands  do  produce.  In  this 
cafe  were  it  not  better  to  lellen  our  iheep-trade,  and 
convert  our  hands  to  more  tillage?  becaufe  i.  flefti 
becoming  dearer,  there  would  be  encouragement  for 
fifli,  which  will  never  be  till  then.  2.  Our  money- 
would  not  run  fo  faft  away  for  corn.  3.  We  fhould 
have  no  fuch  gluts  of  wool  upon  our  hands.  4.  Our 
idle  hands  would  be  employed  in  tillage  and  fifliing, 
one  man  by  the  way  of  grazing  tilling  as  it  were 
many  thoufand  acres  of  land  by  himfelf  and  his  dog. 

2.  Suppofe  we  wanted  no  corn,  nor  had  any  idle 
hands,  and  yet  that  we  abounded  with  more  wool 
than  we  can  work  up  j  in  this  cafe,  certainly  wool 
plight  be  exported,  becaufe  'tis-  fuppofed,  that  the 

hands 
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hands   which    work,    are   already  employed   upon  a 
better  trade. 

3.  Suppofe  the  Hollander  out-do  us  by  more  art, 
were  it  not'  better  to  draw  over  a  number  of  their 
choice  workmen,  or  fend  our  moft  ingenious  men 
th-ther  to  learn  ;  which  if  they  fucceed,  it  is  moft 
manif«^ft,  that  this  were  the  more  natural  way,  than 
to  keep  that  infinite  clutter  about  refifting  of  nature, 
flopping  up  the  winds  and  feas,  &c. 

4.  If  we  can  make  victual  much  cheaper  here  than 
m  Holland,  take  away  burthenfome,  frivilous,  and 
antiquated  impofitions  and  offices. 

I  conceive  even  this  were  better  than  to  perfwade 
water  to  rife  of  it  felf  above  its  natural  fpring. 

5.  We  muft  cOiifider  in  general,  that  as  wiferphy- 
ficians  tamper  not  exceflively  with  their  patients, 
rather  obferving  and  comph/ing  with  the  motions  of 
nature,  than  contradiding  it  with  vehement  admini- 
ftrations  of  their  own  ;  fo  in  politicks  and  oecono- 
micks  the  fame  muft  be  ufed  ;  for 

Naturam  expellas  furca  licet  ufque  recurrit. 

18.  Neverthelefs,  if  the  Hollanders  advantages  in 
making  cloth  be  but  fmall  and  few  in  comparifon  of 
ours,  that  is,  if  they  have  but  a  little  the  better  of 
us,  then  I  conceive  that  prohibitions  to  export  wool 
may  fufficiently  turn  the  fcales.  But  whether  this  be 
fo  or  not,  I  leave  to  others,  being  my  felf  neither 
merchant  nor  ftatefman. 

19.  As  for  prohibition  of  importations,  I  fay  that 
it  needs  not  be,  until  they  much  exceed  our  exporta- 
tions.  For  if  we  fhould  think  it  hard  to  give  good 
neceflary  cloth  for  debauching  wines,  yet  if  we  can- 
not difpofe  of  our  cloth  to  others,  'twere  better  to 
give  it  for  wine  or  worfe,  than  to  ceafe  making  it ; 
nay,  better  to  burn  a  thoufand  mens  labours  for  4 
time,  than  to  let  thofe  thoufand  men  by  non-employ- 
ment 
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ment  lofe  their  faculty  of  labouring.  In  brief,  what 
may  be  further  faid  hereupon,  refolvcs  into  the  doc- 
trine and  tngenium  of  making  fumptuary  laws,  and 
judicious  ufe  of  them  pro  hie  iJ  nunc. 

20.  Unto  this  difcourfe  of  cuftoms  appertains  that 
of  free  ports,  which  (in  a  nation  that  only  trades  for 
it  felf,  viz.  vents  its  own  fuperfluities,  and  imports 
only  neceflariei  for  it  felf)  are  of  no  ufe,  but  rather 
harm  ;  for  fuppofe  wines  be  brought  into  a  free  port, 
be  there  houfed  and  privately  fold,  but  the  cafk  filled 
up  v.'ith  ftained  water,  and  put  on  fhip-board  again 
to  be  ftaved  as  foon  as  the  fhip  is  out  at  fea  :  in  this 
cafe,  the  duties  of  tliofe  wines  are  defrauded,  as  it 
alfo  may  be  many  other  ways. 

21.  Now  if  it  be  faid,  that  although  we  fhould 
trade  but  for  ourfelves,  yet  that  our  ports  (being 
more  com.modious  than  thofe  of  other  n.rcions)  would 
be  the  more  frequented  ;  for  being  free,  and  confe- 
quently  the  n^ore  enriched,  by  the  expence  of  fea- 
men  and  pafi'engers,  hire  of  labourers,  and  ware- 
hoiifes,  &c.  even  without  any  cuftom  at  all  upon  the 
goods.  Nevertheiefs  'tis  reafon  that  a  fmall  duty 
fhould  be  paid  upon  the  (hip  as  aforefaid,  for  fuch  ufe 
of  our  ports,  and  that  eo  tjomine  ;  not  expe£ting  all 
our  benefit  from  the  faid  hire  of  cellarage,  porrers, 
and  carmen,  which  alfo  might  be  had  over  and  above 
for  their  proper  reafons. 

■  22,  But  if  we  could  attain  to  be  the  merchants 
between  other  nations,  there  is  then  no  reafon  for 
exadting  duties  (as  was  faid  before)  upon  things  in 
fieri^  and  v/hich  are  but  in  the  way  of  their  improve- 
ment :  and  as  for  the  fraud  that  may  be  comtiiitred^ 
as  in  the  cafe  of  wines  above-mentioned,  I  aftrm 
that  our  excife  upon  the  confumption,  would  over- 
come and  elude  them. 

D  C  H  A  P^ 
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CHAP.    vir. 

Of  poll- money,   ■ 

lOLL-MONEY  is  a  tax  upon  the  perfons  of 
men,  either  upon  all  fimply  and  indifferently, 
or  t\{e  according  to  fome  known  title  or  mark  of 
diftindlipn  upon  each  j  and  thai  either  of  bare  ho- 
nour, or  elfe  of  fome  offir^  fought  or  impofed,  or  of 
fome  faculty  and  calling  vvithout  refpeft  to  riches  or 
poverty,  incomes  or  ex  pence,  gain  or  lofs  accruing 
by  the  faid  title,  office  or  faculty. 

2.  The  poll-moni  s  which  have  been  levied  of  late, 
have  been  wonderfully  con fu fed  ;  as  taxing  fome 
rich  fingle  perfons  at  the  lowelt  rate  j  fome  knights, 
though  wanting  neceflaries,  at  twenty  pounds,  en- 
couraging fome  vain  fellows  to  pay  as  efquires,  on 
purpofe  to  have  themfelves  written  efquires  in  the 
receipts  ;  making  fome  pay  ten  pounds  as  doctors  of 
phyfic  or  law,  who  get  nothing  by  the  faculty,  nor 
mind  the  pra&ice  ;  making  fome  poor  tradefmen 
forced  to  be  of  the  liveries  of  their  companies  to  pay 
beyond  their  ftrength  ;  and  laftly,  fome  to  pay  ac- 
cording to  their  eftates,  the  fame  to  be  valued  by 
thofe  thrt  know  them  not ;  thereby  alfo  giving  oppor- 
tunity to  fome  bankrupts  to  make  the  world  credit 
them  as  men  of  fuch  eftates,  at  which  the  afleflbrs 
did  rate  them  bycollufion. 

3.  So  as  by  this  confufion,  arbitraries,  irregulari- 
ties and  hotch  pot  of  qualifications,  no  eftimate  could 
be  made  of  th?  fitnefs  of  this  plaiiler  to  the  fore, 
nor  no  check  or  way  to  examine  whether  the  ref- 
pe<Slivc  receipts  were  duly  accompted  for,  &c. 

4.  Wherefore  wholly  reje6ting  the  faid  complicated 
way  of  tax,  I  {hall   fpcak    of  pol]-rr,oncy   more   dif- 
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tindlly,  and  firfl:  of  the  fimple  poll-money  upon 
every  head  of  all  mankind  alike  ;  the  parifti  paying 
for  thofe  that  receive  alms,  parents  for  their  children 
under  age,  and  mafters  for  their  apprentices  and 
others  who  receive  no  wages. 

5.  The  evil  of  this  way  is,  that  it  is  Very  unequal; 
men  of  unequal  abilities,  all  paying  alike,  and  thofe 
who  have  greateft  charges  of  children  p.iying  moft  ; 
that  is,  that  by  how  much  the  poorer  they  are,  by  Co 
much  the  harder  are  they  taxed. 

6.  The  conveniencies  are  ;  firft,  that  it  may  be 
Aiddenly  collected,  and  with  fmall  charge  :  fecondly, 
that  the  number  of  the  people  being  always  known, 
it  may  be  fufficiently  computed  what  the  fame  will 
amount  unco.  Ihirdly,  it  feems  to  be  a  fpur  unto 
all  men,  to  fet  their  children  to  fome  profitable  em- 
ployment upon  their  very  firft  capacity,  out  of  the 
proceed  whereof,  to  pay  each  child  his  own  poll- 
money. 

7.  The  next  poll-money  Is  upon  every  head,  but 
diftinguiftied  by  titles  of  meer  honour,  without  any 
kind  of  office  or  faculty  ;  as  dukes,  marquefles,  earls, 
vifcounts,  barons,  baronets,  knights,  and  efquires, 
viz.  the  eldeft  fons  of  knights  in  perpetuum^  and  gen- 
tlemen if  they  write  themfelves  fo.  This  way  is 
much  more  equal  than  the  other;  forafmuch  as  rhofe 
who  arc  titled,  are  for  the  moft  part  rich  pmporrion- 
ably;  :;r  if  they  were  not,  yet  men  fo  dignified  fhall 
command  a  preheminence  and  plact-,  even  althoucrh 
they  do  not  or  cannot  buy  ir  of  the  vulgar  by  their 
expence  :  my  meaning  here'->)  is,  that  a  title  may 
pofTiblv  fave  a  man  as  much  a*-  hi.  pnll-  :  oney  may 
exceed  the  plebean  level  by  reafon  of  fnch  title. 

8.  Moreover,  good  and  multiform  accompts  being 
kept  of  the  people,  this  tax  may  be  alfo  eafily,  fpee- 
dily  and  inexpenfively   colleded  ;  and  alfo  being  ca- 

D  2  pable 
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pable  of  being  computed  aforehand,  may  oe  fitted  and 
feized  according  to  the  needs  of  the  prince. 

9,  As  for  offices,  they  are  indeed  dignities  for  the 
moft  part,  but  paid  for  by  the  trouble  of  adininiftring 
them  ;  as  for  example,  to  be  an  alderman  fuppofe  of 
London,  is  indeed  an  honour,  yet  many  pay  five 
hundred  pounds  to  be  excufed  from  receiving  it. 

Never  helefs  it  may  not  be  improper  to  tax  oiHces 
fought,  or  fuch  as  are  accepted,  although  th'.y  might 
be  refufed  :  and  on  the  other  fide  no  tliulado  flioul  ^  be 
forced  to  pay  poll- money  according  to  this  title,  if  he 
be  contented   co  lay   it  down,   and   never   refume  it 


more. 


10.  The  titles  of  faculties  and  callings  ought  to  be 
no  qualification  in  a  poll -money,  lecaufe  they  do  not 
neceiTarily  nor  probably  infer  ability  to  pay,  but  carry 
with  them  vaft  inequalities.  But  therefore  if  a  maii 
by  his  licence  to  pra6tife  get  much,  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed  he  will  fpend  accordingly  j  in  which  net  the 
way  of  excife  v^^ill  certainly  take  him,  as  it  will  all 
the  officers  aforementioned. 

11.  Hearth-money  feems  to  be  a  poll-money,  but 
is  not,  being  rather  a  way  of  accumulative  excife  f 
of  which  hereafter. 

CHAP.       VIIL 

Of  Lotteries. 

ME  N  that  accept  titles  may  forefee,  that  they 
may  be  taxed  by  them  as  aforefaid,  (although 
it  be  unlikely  (one  houfe  of  parliament  being  all  t'ltu- 
ladoes,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  other  being  fuch 
alfo)  that  aiiy  fuch  way  of  levy  Ihould  pafs)  and 
therefore  they  do  as  it  were  a  prior'?,  confent  unto  th^ 
tax  in  their  own  individuals. 

2.  Now 
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2.  Now  in  the  way  of  lottery,  men  do  a^fo  tax 
themfelves  in  the  general,  though  out  of  hopes  of 
advantage  in  particular  :  a  lottery  therefore  is  pro- 
perly a  tax  upon  unfortunare  felf-conceitcd  fools  j 
men  that  iiave  good  opinion  of  their  own  luckinefs, 
or  that  have  believed  fome  fortune-teller  or  aftro- 
loger,  who  had  promifed  them  great  fuccefs  about 
the  time  and  place  of  the  lottery,  lymg  fouthweft 
perhaps  from  ihe  place  where  the  dcftiny  was  read. 

3.  Now  becaufe  the  world  abounds  with  this  kind 
of  fools,  it  is  not  fit  that  every  man  that  will,  wny 
cheat  every  man  that  would  be  cheated,  but  it  is 
rather  ordained,  that  the  fovereign  (liould  have  the 
guardianfliip  of  thefe  fools,  or  that  fome  favourite 
fhould  beg  the  fovereigns  right  of  taking  advantage 
of  fuch  mens  folly,  even  as  in  the  cafe  of  lunaticks 
and  ideots. 

4.  Wherefore  a  lottery  is  not  tollerarcd  without 
authority,  afligning  the  proportion  in  which  the  peo- 
ple fhall  pay  for  their  errors,  and  taking  care  that 
they  be  not  fo  much  and  fo  often  couz-ened,  as  they 
themfelves  would  be. 

5.  This  way  of  lottery  is  ufed  but  for  fmall  le- 
vies, and  rath"r  upon  privato  public  accounts,  (than 
for  maintaining  armies  or  equipping  fleets,)  fuch  as 
are  aquedudls,  bridges,  and  perhaps  highways,  &c. 
Wherefore  we  fhall  fay  no  more  of  it  upon  this 
occaflon. 

CHAP.       IX. 

Of  Benevolence, 

TH  E  raifmg  of  money  by   benevolence,  feems 
to   be   no   force    upon    any   man,  nor  to  take 
from  any  man  but  wha   himfelf  knows  he  can  fpare, 
D  3  iitver- 
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neverthelefs  there  is  more  in  it ;  for  to  be  but  brow- 
beaten Dy  a  prince  or  grandee,  proves  often  as  heavy 
as  to  be  diftrained  upon  for  an  afieflment  or  fubfidyj 
and  the  danger  of  being  mifreprefented  by  linfy  pick" 
thanks  and  informers  as  difaffedled  to  the  caufe  foy 
which  the  levy  is  made,  is  more  frequent  than  the 
payment  of  any  fum  in  a  due  proportion  with  all 
other  men  (w^hich  I  have  faid  is  no  impoverifhment) 
can  poflVuly  be  hurtful. 

The  benefits  of  this  w^ay  are  thefe,  viz.  that  for- 
afmuch  as  it  fometimes  falls  out  (as  in  the  late  diffe- 
rences with  the  Scots,  annis  1638  and  1639  when  the 
church  dignitaries  were  moft  concerned)  that  the 
caufe  of  the  expence  concerns  fome  men  more  than 
others,  that  then  an  impofition  fhould  not  pafs  upon 
all  for  the  fakes  of  a  part ;  fometimes  it  happens  that 
one  fort  of  men  have  receiyed  greater  and  frefher 
favours  than  another  :  as  upon  the  late  reftauration  of 
his  Majefl-y  rnno  1 660,  thofe  who  needed  an  aft  of 
imdemnity  did  ;  and  fometimes  it  is  vifible,  that  fome 
men  have  had  better  times  of  gain  and  advantages 
than  others,  as  the  clergy  moft  eminently  have  had 
fmce  his  Majefty's  faid  reftauration.  In  all  thefe 
cafes,  the  propofal  of  a  benevolence  may  be  oft'ered, 
although  in  no  cafes  it  be  without  its  inconveniences  j 
the  which  are  principally  thefe. 

1.  The  abovementioned  brow-beating  and  diftafte 
given,  if  a  man  have  not  contributed  as  largely  as  en- 
vious obfervers  think  he  fhould  have  done. 

2.  A  benevolence  in  many  cafes  may  divide  a  whole 
nation  into  parties,  or  at  leaft  make  the  ftrength  of 
parties  too  well  known  to  fuch  as  need  not  know  it : 
and  withal  it  may  (on  the  contrary  and  upon  defign) 
difguife  the  fame,  and  elude  the  meafures  which  the 
governors  thought  to  have  taken  by  fuch  an  explora- 
tory artifice,, 

3.  Some 
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3.  Some  men.may  have  particular  reafons  to  contfi- 
l)tite  large,  viz.  compbx  ncy  with,  and  hopes  of  being 
repaired  by  the  fav:Mr  of  forrie  2,r:'.nr!(  ,  who  favours  the 
bufinefs,  and  the  very  fame  may  make  to  the  prejudice 
of  others. 

4.  Men  of  finking  eftaies,  (who  neverthclefs  love 
to  live  high,  and  appear  fplendid,  and  fuch  who  make 
themfelves  friends,  (by  their  hofpitality  paid  for,  in 
cfFefil  by  others)  enough  to  be  protected,  even  from 
juftice)  do  often  upon  this  occafion  of  benevolence 
fet  extravagant  examples  unto  others,  who  have  la- 
boured hardly  for  what  they  have  ;  thofe  not  caring 
what  they  pay,  becaufe  it  encreafcth  their  credit,  to 
borrr^w  the  more,  fo  as  at  length  the  whole  burthen 
of  fuch  bankrupts  benevolence,  lights  upon  the  frugal 
patriots,  by  whom  the  public  weal  fubfifts. 

CHAP.       X. 

Of    Penalties, 

THE  ufual  penalties  are  death,  mutilations,  im- 
prifon.nent,  publick  difgrace,  corporal  tran- 
fient  pains,  and  great  tortures,  befides  the  pecuniary 
mulfts.  On  which  lalt  we  fliall  mort  infid:,  fpeaking 
of  the  ot<hers  i.  ut  in  oider  to  examine  whether  they 
may  not  be  commuted  for  thefe. 

2.  There  be  fome  certain  crimes,  for  which  the 
law  of  God  appoints  death,  ani  thefe  muft  be  pu- 
niflied  with  it,  unlefs  we  fay  that  thofe  were  but  the 
civil  laws  of  the  Jewifli  commonwealth,  although 
given  by  God  himfelf  :  of  which  opinion  certainly 
moft  modern  ftates  are,  in  as  much  as  they  punifh  not 
adulterers,  &c.  with  death  as  when  among  the  Jews, 
and  yet  punifli  fmall  thefts  with  death  inftead  of  mui- 
triple  reparation. 

P  4  3.  Upo.:^ 
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3.  Upon  this  fuppofition  we  (hill  venture  to  offer  ; 
whether  the  reafon  of  fimple  death  He  not  to  puniih 
incorrigible  committers  of  great  faults  ? 

4.  Of  pubJick  death  with  torments,  to  affright  men 
from  treafons,  which  caufe  the  deaths  and  miferies  of 
many  ihoufand  innocent  and  ufeful  people  ? 

5.  Of  death  fecretly  executed,  to  punifh  fecret  and 
unknown  crimes,  fach '  as  publick  executions  would 
(each  to  the  world  ?  or  elfe  to  fuffocate  betimes  fome 
dangerous  novelties  in  religion  ;  which  the  patient  fuf- 
fering  of  the  worft  man  would  much  fpread  and  en- 
courage. 

6.  Mutilations  fuppofe  of  ears,  nofe,  &c.  are  ufed 
for  perpetual  difgrace,  as  ftanding  in  the  pillory  is 
for  temporary  and  tranfientj  which  and  fuch  other 
punifhments  have  (by  the  way)  made  fome  corri- 
gible offenders,  to  become  defperaie  and  incurable. 

7.  Mutilations  of  parts  as  of  fingers,  are  proper  to 
difable  fuch  as  have  abufed  their  dcjftrous  ufe  of  them 
by  pocket-picking,  counterf  iting  of  feals  and  writ- 
ings, fiff.  Mutilations  of  other  parts,  may  ferve  to 
punifh  and  prevent  adulteries,  rapes,  incefts,  ^c. 
And  the  fmaller  corporal  pains,  ferve  to  punifh  thofe, 
who  can  pay  no  pecuniary  muliSls. 

8.  Imprifonment  feems  rather  to  be  the  punifhments 
of  fufpedled  than  guilty  perfons,  and  fuch  as  by  their 
carriage  give  the  magiflrate  occafion  to  think,  either 
they  have  done  fome  fmaller  particular  crime,  as 
thefts,  &'c.  or  that  they  would  commit  greater,  as 
treafons  and  feditions.  But  where  imprifonment  is 
not  a  fecuring  men  until  their  trials,  but  a  fentence  af- 
ter trial,  it  feems  to  me  proper  only  to  feclude  fuch 
men  frohi  converfation,  whofe  difcourfes  are  be- 
witching, and  practices  infectious,  and  in  whom  ne- 
verthelefs    remains    fome   hopes   of    their    future  a- 

mendmentSj 
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mendments,  or  ufefulnefs  for  fome  fervice  not  yet  ap- 
pearing. 

9.  As  for  perpetual  imprlfonment  by  fentence,  it 
feems  but  the  fame  with  death  it.  felf,  to  be  executed 
by  nature  it  felf,  quickned  with  fuch  difeafes,  as  clofe 
living,  fadnefs,  folitude,  and  reflcvSions  upon  a  paft 
and  better  condition,  doth  commonly  beget:  nor  do 
men  fentenced  hereunto  live  longer,  though  they  be 
longer  in  dying. 

10.  Pere  we  are  to  remember  that  in  confequence  of 
our  opinion,  [that  labour  is  the  father  and  aftive  prin- 
ciple of  wealth,  as  lands  are  the  mother]  that  the 
ftate  by  killing,  mutilating,  or  imprifoning  their 
members,  do  withal  punifli  themfelves;  wherefore 
fuch  punifliments  ought  (as  much  as  poflible)  to  be 
avoided  and  commuted  for  pecuniary  mul<5ls,  which 
will  encreafe  labour  and  publick  wealth. 

11.  Upon  which  account,  why  fhould  not  a  man 
of  eftate,  found  guilty  of  man-flaughter  rather  pay  a 
certain  proportion  of  his  whole  eftate,  than  be  burnt  in 
the  hand  ? 

12.  Why  fhould  not  infolvent  thieves  be  rather  pu- 
niftied  with  flavery  than  death  r  fo  as  being  flaves 
they  may  be  forced  to  as  much  labour,  and  as  cheap 
fare  as  nature  will  endure,  and  thereby  become  as  two 
men  added  to  the  commonwealth  ;  and  not  as  one 
taken  away  from  it ;  for  if  England  be  under  peo- 
pled, (fuppofe  by  half)  I  fay  that  next  to  the  bring- 
ing in  of  as  many  more  as  now  are,  is  the  making 
thefe  that  are,  to  do  double  the  work  which  now  they 
do  i  that  is,  to  make  fome  flaves  j  but  of  this  elfe- 
where. 

13.  And  why  fhould  not  the  folvent  thieves  and 
cheats  be  rather  punilhed  with  multipje  reftitutions 
than  death,  pillory,  whipping,  is'c.  But  it  will  be 
a/ked  with  how  manifold  reftitutions  fhould  picking  a 

pocket 
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pocket  (for  example)  be  punifhed?  I  fay  'twere  good 
in  order  to  the  folution  hereof,  to  enquire  of  fome 
candid  artifts  in  that  trade,  how  often  they  are  taken 
one  time  u'irh  another  pradlifmg  in  this  work  ?  if  but 
once  in  ten  times  ;  then  to  reftore  even  but  feven-fold 
wouljd  be  a  fair  profit;  and  to  rePccre  but  ten-fold;^ 
were  but  an  t-vcn  lay  ;  wherefore  to  reftore  tweuty 
foid,  thac  is,  double  to  the  hazard,  is  rather  the 
true  ratio  and  meafure  of  puniiiimcnt  by  double  repa- 
ration. 

14.  And  furely  the  reftoring  t-vo,  three,  four,  and 
feven-fold  mentioned  in  Mofes  law  muft  be  thus  un- 
derftood,  or  elie  a  man  might  make  thieving  a  very 
fair  and  lawful  profeffion. 

15.  The  next  ^ueftion  is,  in  fuch  multiple  reftitu- 
tions  how  many  parts  fhould  be  given  to  the  fufferer. 
To  which  I  anfwer,  never  above  one,  and  fcarce 
that,  to  oblige  him  to  more  care,  and  felf  prefervation, 
with  three  parts  to  difcoverers,  and  the  reft  to  pub- 
lick  ufes. 

16.  Thirdly,  In  the  cafe  of  fornications,  moft  of 
the  punifhments  not  made  by  pecuniary  muldls  and 
commuted,  are  but  fhame,  and  that  too  but  towards 
fome  few  perfons,  which  (hame  for  ever  after  obdu- 
rates  the  offender,  what  ever  it  work  upon  fuch  whofe 
fames  are  yet  intire  :  of  all  which  men  take  little  con- 
ftderation,  ftanding  upon  the  brink  of  fuch  precipices 
as  make  them  giddy  ;  and  when  they  are  in  danger  of 
fuch  faults  as  are  rather  madnefles,  diftempers,  and  ali- 
enations of  mind  and  reafon,  as  alfo  infurreiSlions 
of  the  paflions,  than  deliberate  a<Sl  of  the  underftand- 
ing. 

17.  Moreover,  according  to  that  axiom  of,  in  quo 
quis  peccat^  in  eodem  putiiatur  ;  if  the  ratio  formalis  of 
the  fm  of  concubitus  vagi,  be  the  hindering  of  procrea- 
tijoo,  let  thof^  who  by  their  mifcarriages  of  this  kind 

are 
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are  guilty  thereof,  repair  unto  the  ftate  the  mifs  of 
another  pair  of  hands  with  the  double  labour  of  their 
own,  or  which  is  all  one,  by  a  pecuniary  muliSl ;  and 
this  is  the  practice  of  fome  wife  ftates  in  punifhing 
what  they  will  never  be  al  le  to  prevent :  nor  doth  the 
gofpel  fpecify  any  punifhment  in  this  world,  only 
declaring  they  ihall  not  be  received  into  the  joys  of 
the  next. 

18.  I  could  inftance  In  more  particulars,  but  if  what 
I  have  already  faid  be  reafonable,  tKis  little  is  enough; 
If  not,  then  all  the  reft  would  be  too  little  alfo  : 
wherefore  1  fhall  add  but  one  inftance  more,  as  mofl: 
Suitable  to  our  prefent  times  and  occafions,  which  is 
the  way  of  puniftiing  heterodox  profeflbrs  of  reli- 
gion. 

19  That  the  magiftrate  may  punifli  falfe  believers, 
if  he  believe  he  fhall  offend  God  in  forbearing  it,  is 
true  ;  for  the  fame  reafons  that  men  give  for  liberty  of 
confcience,  and  univerfal  toleration ;  and  on  the  o- 
ther  fide,  that  he  may  permit  falfe  worfhips,  feems 
clearJy  at  Icaft  by  the  practice  of  all  ftates,  who  allow 
ambafladors  their  freedom  (be  their  worfhip  never  fo 
abominable  (even  when  they  come  to  negociate  but 
upon  temporal  and  fmall  matters. 

20.  Wherefore,  fince  the  magiftrate  may  allow  or 
connive  at  fuch  worfhips  as  himfelf  thinks  fit,  and  yet 
may  alfo  punifh  ;  and  fince  by  death,  mutilations  and 
hnprifonments  of  the  fubje6ts,  the  ftate  not  only  pu- 
niftieth  it  felf,  but  fpreadeth  the  pfeudodoxies ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  pecuniary  mulds  are  the  fitteft  ways  of 
checking  the  wantonnefs  of  men  in  this  particular  ; 
forafmuch  as  that  courfe  favours  of  no  bitternefs  at  all, 
but  rather  argues  a  defire  to  indulge,  provided  fuch 
indulgence  may  confift  with  the  indemnity  of  the 
ftate  ;  for  no  heterodox  believer  will  defire  to  be  tol- 
Jerated  longer  than  he  keeps  the  public  peace ;  the 

^  which 
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which  if  he  means  to  do,  he  cannot  taice  it  ill  of  the 
magiftrate,  to  keep  him  fieddy  unto  that  his  duty,  nor 
grudge  to  contribute  towards  fo  much  charge  for  that 
purpofe  as  himfelf  occaLons, 

21.  Moreover,  as  there  feems  a  reafon  for  indulg- 
ing fome  confcientious  mifbelievers,  fo  there  is  as 
much  for  being  fevere  towards  hypocrites,  cfpecial- 
ly  fuch  as  ;:bu^e  holy  religion  to  cloak  and  vizzard 
worldly  ends :  now  what  more  eafy  and  yet  efFedual 
way  is  there  to  diftern  between  thefe  two,  then  well 
proportioned  pecuniary  mul<Sts  ?  for  who  defiring  to 
ferve  God  without  fear,  and  labourmg  ten  hours  per 
diem  at  his  calling,  would  not  labour  one  hour  more  for 
fqch  a  freedom  ?  even  as  religious  men  fpend  an  hour 
per  diem  more  than  the  loofer  lort  at  their  devotions  j 
or  who  wealing  cl'th  of  one  and  twenty  fhillings  the 
yard,  would  not  be  contented  with  that  of  twenty 
fhillings  for  the  fame  advantage  of  hib  liberty  in  wor- 
fhip?  Thofe  that  kick  at  this  being  unwilling  either 
to  do  or  futFer  for  God,  for  whofe  fake  they  pretend 
fo  much. 

22.  It  may  be  here  objedled,  that  although  fome 
bad  religions  might  be  tolleraced,  yet  that  all  may  not, 
wz.  fuch  as  confift  not  with  the  civil  peace.  To  which 
I  anfwer. 

Firft,  that  there  is  no  fchifm  or  reparation,  be  it 
never  fo  fmall,  confident  with  that  unity  and  peace 
as  could  be  wifht ;  nor  none  fo  pv;rfe6tly  confcientious, 
but  may  alfo  be  civilly  moft  pernicious  :  for  that  venner 
and  his  complices  ailed  upon  internal  motives,  the 
moft  free  of  expofing  themfelves  to  death  may  evince  j 
and  yet  their  holding  the  King  to  be  an  ufurper  upon 
the  throne  and  right  of  Jefus  Chrift  was  a  civil  mif- 
chief  neither  to  be  pardoned  or  paralled. 

28.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  pfeu- 
dodoxy  fo  great,  but  may  be  muzled  from  doing  much 

harm 
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harm  in  the  ftate,  without  either  death,  imprifonment, 
or  mutilation  :  to  make  fhcrt,  no  opinion  can  be 
more  dangerous,  than  to  difbelieve  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  as  rendering  man  a  beaft,  and  without 
confcience,  or  fear  of  committing  any  evil,  if  he  can 
but  elude  the  penalties  of  human  laws  made  againftit, 
and  letting  men  loofe  all  to  evil  thoughts  and  defigns 
whereof  man  can  take  no  notice  :  now  I  fay,  that 
even  this  mifbeliever  may  be  aciaequately  puniftied  if 
he  be  kept  as  a  beaft,  be  proprietor  of  nothing,  as 
making  no  confcience  how  he  gets  ;  be  never  admit- 
ted in  evidence  or  teftimony,  as  under  no  obligation 
to  fpeak  truth  ;  be  excluded  all  honours  and  offices, 
as  caring  only  for  himfelf,  not  the  protecting  of  others  ; 
and  be  withal  kept  to  extream  bodily  labour,  the  pro- 
fit v/hereof  to  the  ftate  is  the  pecuniary  mul6t  we  fpeak 
of,  though  the  greateft. 

24.  As  for  opinions  lefs  horrible  than  this,  the  mulft 
mavbe  fitted  to  each  of  them  refpeftively,  according  to 
the  meafure  of  danger  which  the  magiftrate  apprehends 
from  their  allowance,  and  the  charge  neceflary  to  pre- 
vent it. 

25.  And  now  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  ways  how  to 
prevent  and  correal  heterodoxies  in  religion,  which 
we  have  hitherto  dojje  by  defigning  punifhments  for 
the  erring  fheep,  I  think  it  not  a  mifs  to  add,  that 
in  all  thefe  cafes  the  fhepherds  themfelves  fliould  not 
wholly  efcape  free  :  for  if  in  this  nation  there  be  fuch 
abundance  oT  frer.-fchools,  and  of  liberal  maintenance 
provided  in  our  univerfities  and  elCewhere  for  inftruft- 
ing  more  than  enough  in  all  fuch  learning  as  is  fit  to  de- 
fend the  eftabiiiiied  religion,  together  with  fuperabun- 
dant  libraries  for  that  purpofe.  ■  A'loreover,  if  the 
church  preferments  be  fo  numerous  and  ample  both 
for  wealth,  honour,  and  power,  as  fcarce  any  where 
more  ;  it  feems  ftrange  that  when  by  lazinefs,  forma- 
lity, 
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lity,  ignorance^  and  loofe  lives  of  our  paftors,  the 
iheep  have  gone  aftray,  grown  fcabbed,  or  have  been 
devoured  by  vv^olves  and  toxes,  that  the  remedy  of  all 
this  fhould  be  only  f  ught  by  frighting  thofe  that  have 
llrayed  from  ever  returning  again,  and  by  tearing  off  as 
well  the  fkins  as  the  wool  of  thofe  that  are  fcabbed  ; 
whereas  Almighty  God  will  rather  require  the  blood 
even  of  them  that  have  been  devoured  from  the  Ihep- 
herds  themfelves. 

26.  Wherefore  if  the  minifter  fhould  lofe  part  of 
the  tythes  of  thofe  whom  he  fufFers  to  defedl  from 
the  church,  (the  defeftor  not  faving,  but  the  ftate 
wholly  gaining  them)  and  the  defedlor  paying  fome 
pecuniary  mul<?i:  for  his  fchifm,  and  withal  himfelf  de- 
fraying the  charge  of  his  new  particular  church  and 
paftorage,  methinks  the  burthen  would  be  thus  more 
equally  born. 

27.  Befules,  the  judicious  world  do  not  believe  our 
clergy  can  deferve  the  vaft  preferments  they  have,  on- 
ly becaufe  they  preach,  give  a  better  account  of  opi- 
nions  concerning  religion  then  others,  or  can  exprefs 
their  conceptions   in  the  words  of  the  fathers,  or  the 
fcriptures,  i^c.     Whereas  certainly  the  great  honour 
we  give  them,  is  for  being  patterns  of  holinefs,  for 
Ihewing   by    their  own    felf-denials,    mortifications, 
and   aufl-erities,    that    'tis  poffible    for  us    to    imitate 
them  in  the  precepts  of  God  j  for  if  it  were  but  for 
their  bare  pulpit-difcourfes,  fome  men  might   think 
there  is  ten  thoufand  times  as  much  already  printed  as 
can  be  necefTary,  and  as   good  as  any  that  ever  here- 
after may  be  expe6led.     And   it   is   much    fufpedted, 
that  the  difcipline  of  the  cloiilers  hath  k  pt  up  the  Ro- 
man religion,  which  the  luxury  of  the  cardinals  and 
prelates  might  have  deftroyed. 

28.  The  fubftance  therefore  of  all  we  have  faid  in 
this  difcourfe  concerning  the  church  is,  that  it  v/uuld 

make 
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make  much  for  its  peace,  if  the  nurfery  of  minifters 
be  not  too  bigg,  that  aufterities  in  the  priefts  lives 
would  reconcile  them  to  the  people  ;  and  that  it  is  not 
unreafonable,  that  when  the  whole  church  fufFers  by 
the  defeftion  of  her  members,  that  the  paftors  of  it 
by  bearing  a  fmall  part  fhould  be  made  fenfible  of  the 
lofs  ;  the  manner  and  meafures  of  all  which  I  leave 
unto  thofe  unto  whom  it  belongs. 

29.  Concerning  penalties  and  penal  laws  I  fliall 
add  but  this,  that  the  abufe  of  them  is,  when  they  are 
made  not  to  keep  men  from  fin,  but  to  draw  them  in- 
to puniftiment ;  and  when  the  executors  of  them  keep 
them  hid  until  a  fault  be  done,  and  then  fhew  them 
terrible  to  the  poor  immalicious  offender:  juft  like 
centinels,  who  never  fhew  men  the  advertifements  a- 
gainfl  piffmg  near  their  guards,  till  they  have  catched 
them  by  the  coats  for  ihe  forfeiture  {hey  claim. 

CHAP.      X. 

Of  Monopolies  and  Offices, 

Cnopoly  (as  the  word  fignifies)  is  the  fole  fel- 
ling power,  which  whofoever  hath,  can  vend 
the  commodity  whereupon  he  hath  this  power,  ei- 
ther qualified  as  himfelf  pleafes,  or  at  what  price 
he  pleafeth,  or  both,  within  the  limits  of  his  com- 
miflion. 

2.  The  great  example  of  a  monoply  is  the  King  of 
France  his  gable  upon  fidt,  whereby  he  fells  that  for 
fix'.y  which  cofls  him  but  one  ;  now  fait  being  a 
thing  of  univerfal  ufe  to  all  degrees  of  men,  and 
fcaruc  more  to  the  poor  then  the  rich,  it  feems  to  be 
of  the  fame  efFedl:  with  the  fimple  poll-money  above- 
mentioned,  in  cafe  all  men  iYtr.-.  equally  of  it,  or  if 
men  be  forced  to  take  it  whether  they  fpend  it  or  not, 

as 
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as  in  fome  places  they  are.  But  if  men  fpend  or  eat 
fait  unequally,  as  they  commonly  do,  nor  are  bound 
to  take  or  pay  for  more  then  they  fpend,  then  it  is  no 
other  then  an  accumulative  excife,  efpecially  if  the 
fait  be  all  of  one  uniform  goodnefs  ;  otherwife  it  is  a 
diftinft  fpecies  of  leavy,  viz.  monopoly. 

3.  The  ufe  or  pretence  of  inftituting  a  monopoly 
is. 

Firft,  right  or  invention  ;  forafmuch  as  the  laws 
do  reward  inventions,  by  granting  them  a  monopoly 
ofthemfora  certain  time;  (as  herein  England  for 
fourteen  years)  for  thereby  the  inventor  is  rewarded 
more  or  lefs  according  to  the  acceptance  which  his 
invention  finds  amongft  men. 

Where  note  by  the  way,  that  few  new  inventions 
were  ever  rewarded  by  a  monopoly  ;  for  although  the 
inventor  often-times  drunk  with  the  opinion  of  his 
own  merit,  thinks  all  the  world  will  invade  and  in- 
croach  upon  him,  yet  I  have  obferved,  that  the  gene- 
rality of  men  will  fcarce  be  hired  to  make  ufe  of  new 
pra£tices,  which  themfelves  have  not  throughly  tried, 
and  which  length  of  time  hath  not  vindicated  from 
latent  inconveniences  ;  fo  as  when  a  new  invention  is 
firft  propounded,  in  the  beginning  every  man  obje£lsy 
and  the  poor  inventor  runs  the  gantloop  of  all  petulent 
wits  ;  every  man  finding  his  feveral  flaw,  no  man  ap- 
proving it,  unlefs  mended  according  to  his  own  ad- 
vice :  now  not  one  of  an  hundred  out-lives  this  tor- 
ture, and  thofe  that  do,  are  at  length  fo  changed  by 
the  various  contrivances  of  others,  that  not  any  one 
man  can  pretend  to  the  invention  of  the  whole,  nor 
well  agree  about  their  refpefitive  fhares  in  the  pyrts. 
And  moreover,  this  commonly  is  fo  long  a  doing, 
that  the  poor  inventor  is  either  uead,  or  difabled  by 
the  debts  contra6ted  to  purfue  his  dcfign  ;  and"  withal 
railed  upon  as   a    projcdlor,  or  vvoril-,  by   thofe  wh» 
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joined  their  money  in  partnerlhip  with  his  wit  ;  fo  as 
the  faid  inventor  and  his  pretences  are  wholly  loft  and 
vanifht. 

Secondly,  a  monopoly  may  be  of  real  ufe  for  a  time 
viz.  at  the  firft  introducing  of  a  new  mar.ufailure, 
wherein  is  much  nicety  to  make  it  well,  and  which 
the  generality  of  men  cannot  judge  of  as  to  the  perfor- 
mance. As  for  example  ;  fuppofe  there  were  fome  moft 
approved  medicament  which  one  certain  man  could 
make  moft  exactly  well,  although  feveral  others  coulJ 
alfo  make  the  fame  lefs  perfectly:  in  this  cafe  this 
fame  chief  artift  may  be  allowed  a  monopoly  for  a 
time, viz.u mil  others  have  had  experience  enough  under 
him,  how  to  make  the  medicament  as  well  as  himfelf. 
Firft,  becaufe  the  world  may  not  have  the  medica- 
ment varioufly  made,  when  as  they  can  neither  difcern 
the  difference  by  their  fenfes,  nor  judge  of  the  effefts 
thereof  a  pojieriori,  by  their  rcafons.  Secondly,  be- 
caufe others  may  be  fully  inftrudted  by  him  that  can 
beft  do  it  ;  and  thirdly,  becaufe  he  may  have  a  re- 
ward for  fuch  his  communications  :  But  forafmuch 
as  by  monopolies  of  this  kind,  great  levies  are  fel- 
dom  made,  they  are  fcarce  pertinent  to  our  de- 
fign. 

Offices  inftituted  by  the  ftate  with  fees  of  their 
own  appointment,  are  of  parallel  nature  to  monopo- 
lies ;  the  one  relating  to  actions  and  employments  as 
the  other  to  things,  and  have  the  fame  to  be  laid  for 
and  againft  them  as  monopolies  have. 

As  a  kingdom  encreafeth  and  flourifheth,  fo  doth 
varietyof  things,  ofa^lions,  andeven  of  words  encreafe 
alfo;  for  we  fee  that  the  language  of  the  moftflourifli- 
ingempiers  was  ever  the  moft  copious  and  elegant,  and 
that  of  mountanious  cantons  the  contrary  :  now  as  the 
anions  of  this  kingdom  encreafed,  fo  did  the  offices 
(that  is,   the  power  and  faculty  of  folely  executing 
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and  performing  the  faid  aftions)  encreafe  likewife ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  as  the  bufinefs  of  ofEces  en- 
creafed,  fo  did  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  difcharg- 
ing  them  amifs  decreafe  proportionably  :  from  whence 
'tis  come  to  pafs,  that  the  offices  -which  at  their  firft 
creating  were  not  performed  but  by  the  ableft,  moft 
inventive,  and  verfatile  inflrunents,  (fuch  as  could 
wreftle  with  all  emergent  difficuliies,  and  colleft  rules 
and  axioms  out  of  the  feries  of  their  own  obferva- 
tions,  (with  reference  to  the  various  cafualties  of  their 
employmenis)  whereby  to  diredl  pofterity)  are  now 
performed  by  the  moft  ordinary,  formal,  pack-horfe 
deputies  and  fub-deputics. 

And  whereas  at  firft  fuch  large  fees  were  allowed  as 
(confidering  even  the  paucity  of  them  which  might 
then  be  received)  fhould  compenfate  the  art,  truft, 
and  induftry  of  the  adminiftraior ;  yet  the  faid  large 
fees  are  flill  continued,  although  the  (kill  and  truft 
be  leflened,  and  the  number  of  the  faid  fees  fo  ex- 
treamly  multiplied  :  fo  as  now  the  profiis  of  fuch  of- 
fices (being  become  clear,  and  the  work  fo  eafy  as 
any  man  is  capable  of  it,  even  thofe  that  never  faw 
it,)  are  bought  and  fold  for  years  or  lives,  as  any  o- 
tber  annuity  may  be;  and  withal,  the  fplcndorariling 
from  the  eafy  gr  ins  of  thofe  places  in  courts  or  juftice, 
is  called  the  flouriftiing  of  the  law,  which  certainly 
flourifneth  beft,  when  the  profeflbrs  and  minifters  of 
it  have  leaft  to  do.  And  moreover,  when  the  bur- 
then and  ufelefnefs  of  fuch  an  office  is  taken  notice  of, 
'tis  neverthelefs  fpared  as  a  fubjc6ts  freehold  in  favour 
of  him  that  bought  it. 

Of  thefe  offices  are  many  in  this  nation,  and  fuch 
as  might  be  a  revenue  to  the  King,  either  by  their 
annual  profits,  or  the  fale  of  them  for  many  years  toge- 
ther. And  thefe  are  the  offices  that  are  properly  feala- 
ble,  viz.  where  the  fees  are  large,  as  appointed  when  the 
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number  of  them  was  few,  and  alfo  numerous,  as 
multiplying  upon  the  encreafe  of  buimefs,  and  v/here 
the  bufmefs  is  only  the  labour  of  the  me^neft  men  : 
length  of  time  having  made  all  the  work  fo  eafy,  and 
found  out  fecurity  againft  all  the  frauds,  breaches  of 
truft,  and  male-adminiftrations,  whereunto  the  infan- 
cies of  thofe  places  v/ere  obnoxious. 

Thefe  offices  are  therefore  taxes  upon  fuch 
as  can  or  will  not  avoid  the  palTing  through  them,  and 
are  born  as  men  endure  and  run  themfclves  into  the 
mifchiefs  of  duelling,  the  which  are  very  great, 
"which  fide  foever  prevails  ;  ior  certainly  men 
do  not  always  go  10  law  to  obtain  right,  or 
prevent  wrong,  which  judicious  neighbours  might 
perform  as  well  as  a  jurv  of  no  abler  men  ;  and  men 
might  tell  the  judge  himfeK  the  merits  of  rhc  ir  cauie  ; 
as  well  as  now  they  inftru6l  their  council.  This 
therefore  of  offices  is  a  voluntary  tax  upon  conten- 
tious men,  as  excife  upon  drink  is  to  good  fellows  to 
love  it. 

CHAP.       XII. 

Of  Tythes. 

TH  E  word  tythes,  being  the  fame  with  tenths, 
fignify  of  itfclf  no  more  then  the  proportion 
of  the  excijium^  or  part  retrenched,  as  if  cuitoms  up- 
on imported  and  exported  commodities  ihould  be 
called  by  the  name  of  twentieths,  as  it  is  fometimes 
called  tannage  and  poundage  ;  wherefore  it  remains 
to  fay.,  that  tythes  in  thib  place,  do  together  with 
the  faid  proportion,  confignify  the  ufe  ot  it,  viz.  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy,  as  alfo  the  matter  or  fub- 
ftance  out  of  which  this  maintenance  is  cur,  viz.  the 
immediate  fruit  of  the  land  and  waters,  or  the  pro- 
E  2  ceed 
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ceed  of  men*s  labour,  art,  and  ftock  laid  out  upon 
them.      It  fignifics  alfo  the  manner  of  paying  it,  viz. 
in  fpecie^  and  nor  (but   upon   fpecial    and   voluntary 
caufcs)  in  money. 

2.  We  faid  the  matters  of  tythes  was  the  immediate 
fruits  of  the  earth,  viz.  of  grain  as  foon  as  'tis  rea-^ 
dy  to  be  removed  from  the  ground  that  bare  it  ;  and 
not  of  bread  which  is  corn  threfht,  winnowed,  ground, 
tempered  with  liquour  and  baked. 

3.  'Tis  alfo  the  fecond  choice  out  of  the  young 
of  multiparous  cattle  taken  in  fpecie^  fo  foon  as  the 
faid  younglins  can  fubfift  without  their  dams,  or  elfe 
a  compofition  in  money  for  the  uniparons. 

4.  'Tis  wooll,  fo  foon  as  it  is  fhorn  j  'tis  fowl  and 
fifh,  wliere  fowling  and  fifliing  is  rather  a  trade  then 
a  meer  recreation,  iff  ftc   de  cateris. 

5.  Moreover,  in  great  cities,  tythes  are  a  kind  of 
compofition  in  money  for  the  labour  and  profit  of  the 
artifans  who  work  upon  the  materials  which  have  paid 
tythes  before. 

6.  Tythes  therefore  encreafe  within  any  territory, 
as  the  labour  of  that  country  encreafes  ;  and  labour 
doth  or  ought  to  increafe  as  the  people  do;  now 
within  four  hundred  years  the  people  of  England  are 
about  quadroupled,  as  doubling  every  two  hundred 
years,  and  the  proportion  of  the  rent  of  all  the  lands 
in  England,  is  about  the  fourth  part  of  the  expence  of 
the  people  in  it,  fo  as  the  other  three  parts  is  labour 
and  ftock. 

7.  Wherefore  the  tythes  now  (hould  be  twelve  times 
as  good  as  they  were  four  hundred  years  ago ;  which 
the  rates  of  benefices  in  the  Kings  books  do  pretty 
well  fhew,  by  comparing  of  times  j  fomething  of 
this  fliould  be  abated  becaufe  the  proportion  between 
the  proceed  of  land  and  labour  do  vary  as  the  hands 
of  labourers  vary  :  wherefore  we  fhall  rather  fay,  that 
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the  tythes  are  but  fix  times  as  good  now  as  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  that  is,  that  the  tythes  now  would 
pay  fix  times  as  many  labourers,  or  feed  fix  times  as 
many  mouths,  as  the  tythes  four  hundred  years  ago 
would  have  done. 

8.  Now  if  there  were  not  only  as  many  parifhes 
then  as  now,  more  priefls  in  every  parifh,  and  alfo 
more  religious  men  who  were  alfo  priefls,  and  the 
religion  of  thofe  times  being  more  operofe,  and  fuller 
of  work  than  now,  by  reafonof  confefTioiis,  holy-days, 
offices,  &c.  more  than  in  thofe  days  than  now,  (the 
great  work  in  thefe  days  being  a  compendious  teaching 
of  above  a  thoufand  at  once  without  much  particular 
confefTion  and  catechifing,  or  trouble  about  the  dead;  it 
feems  clear,  that  the  clergy  now  is  far  richer  than  here- 
tofore, and  that  to  be  a  clergyman  then  was  a  kind  of  a 
mortification,  whereas  now  (praifed  be  God)  'tis  mat- 
ter of  fplendor  and  magnificence  ;  unlefs  any  will 
fay,  that  there  were  golden  priefls  when  the  chalices 
were  wood,  and  but  wooden  priefls  when  the  chalices 
were  gold  ;  or  that  religion  befl  flourifheth  when  the 
priefls  are  mofl  mortified,  as  was  before  faid  of  the  \sw, 
which  befl  flourifheth  when  lawyers  have  leaft  to  do. 

9.  But  what  ever  the  increafe  of  the  churches  goods 
are,  I  grudge  it  them  not,  only  wifh  that  they  would 
take  a  courfe  to  enjoy  it  with  fafety  and  peace  to 
themfelves ;  whereof  one  is,  not  to  breed  more 
church-men  than  the  benefices  as  they  now  fland 
fhared  out  will  receive  ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  there  be 
places  but  for  about  twelve  thoufand  in  England  and 
Wales,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  breed  up  24000  mini- 
flers,  upon  a  view  or  conceit  that  the  church-means 
otherwife  diflributed  might  fuffice  them  all ;  for  then 
the  twelve  thoufand  which  are  unprovided  for,  will 
feek  ways  how  to  get  themfelves  a  livelihood  ;  which 
they  cannot  do  more  eafily,  than  by  perfwading  the 
people,  that  the  twelve  thoufand  incumbents  do  poi- 
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fon  or  ftarvf  their  fouls,  and  mirguide  thf.n  in  their 
way  to  heaven  :  which  needy  men  upon  a  ftrong 
temptation  will  do  efFedtually ;  we  ha\e  obfei'ved, 
that  le6lurers  being  fuch  a  fort  of  fupernumeraries, 
have  preached  more  times  in  a  week,  more  hours  in 
the  day,  and  with  greater  vehemence  every  time, 
than  the  incumbents  could  afford  to  do  ;  for  graculus 
efuriens  in  caelum  jujfer'is^  ihit.  Now  this  vehemence, 
this  pain,  this  zeal,  and  this  living  upon  particular 
donations,  makes  the  people  think,  that  thofe  who 
aft  them  are  withal  more  orthodox,  nay  better  affift- 
ed  from  God  than  the  others.  Now  let  any  man 
judge,  whether  men  reputed  to  be  infpired  will  not 
get  help  to  lift  themfelves  into  church-livings,  &c. 
But  thefe  things  are  two  plain  from  the  leaft  expe- 
riences. 

IG.  Now  you  will  alk,  how  fhall  that  be  done,  or 
how  may  we  know  how  to  adjuft  our  nurfery  to  our 
orchard  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  if  ihere  be  twelve 
thoufand  church-livings  in  England,  dignitaries  in- 
cluded, then  that  about  four  hundred  being  fent  forth 
■per  ann.  in  the  vineyard,  may  keep  it  well  ferved, 
without  luxuriencyj  for  according  to  the  mortal ity- 
blll-obfervation,  about  that  number  will  die  yearly  out 
of  twelve  thoufand  adult-perfons,  fuch  as  minifters 
are  as  to  age,  and  ought  to  be  as  well  as  to  fpecula- 
tive  knowledge,  as  practical  experience,  both  of  them- 
felves and  others- 

II.  But  i  have  digrefied,  my  main  fcope  being  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  tax  and  tythes ;  neverthe- 
lefs,  fince  the  end  of  fuch  explination  is  but  to  per- 
fwade  men  to  bear  quietly  fo  much  tax  as  is  necefTary, 
and  to  kick  againft  the  pricks  ;  and  fmce  the  end  of 
that  again,  and  the  end  of  all  elfe  we  are  to  do,  is 
but  to  preferve  publick  peace,  I  think  I  have  not  been 
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impertinent  in  infertlngthis  little  advertifement,  mak- 
ing fomuch  for  the  peace  of  Jerufalem. 

12.  But  to  return  to  tythes  as  a  tax  or  levy,  I  fay, 
that  in  England  it  is  none,  whatfoever  it  might  be, 
or  feem  to  be  in  the  firft  age  of  its  inftitution  ;  nor 
will  the  King's  quit-rents  in  Ireland,  as  they  are  pro- 
perly none  now,  feem  any  in  the  next  age,  when  e- 
very  man  will  proportion  his  expence  to  the  remain- 
der of  his  own  rent  after  the  King  is  paid  his  ;  for  *tis 
furprize,  and  the  fuddennefs  of  the  charge,  which  a 
tax  fupervenient  to  a  mans  other  expences  and  illues 
makes,  that  renders  it  a  burthen,  and  that  intolerable 
to  fuch  as  will  not  underftand  it,  making  men  even 
to  take  up  arms  to  withftand  it ;  that  is,  leap  out  of 
the  frying-pan  upon  earth  into  the  fire  even  of  hell, 
which  is  war,  and  the  confequences  thereof, 

13.  Now  tythes  being  no  tax,  I  fpeak  of  it  but  as 
the  modus  or  pattern  of  a  tax,  affirming  it  to  be  next 
to  one,  the  moft  equal  and  indifferent  which  can  be 
appointed  in  order  to  defray  the  publick  charge  of  the 
whole  nation,  as  well  as  that  of  the -church;  for 
hereby  is  colieiled  a  proportion  of  all  the  corn,  cat- 
tle, fiih,  fowl,  fruit,  wool),  honey,  wax,  oyl, 
hemp,  and  flax  of  the  nation,  as  a  refult  of  the  lands, 
art,  labour  and  flock  which  produced  them;  only  it 
is  fcarce  regular  in  refpe6:  of  houfing,  cloth,  drinks, 
leather,  feathers,  and  the  feveral  manufadures  of 
them  ;  infomuch,  as  If  the  difference  of  tythes  which 
the  country  pays  in  proportion  to  the  city,  were 
now  de  novo^  to  be  eftabliftied,  I  do  not  {ct  what 
in  likelihood  would  fooner  caufe  a  grand  fedition  a- 
bout  it. 

14.  The  payment  of  an  aliquot  part  to  the  King  out 
of  the  fame  things  as  now  pay  tythes,  in  fpecie, 
would  have  inconvenience,  becaufe  the  King?  rents 
would  be  like  the  dividend  in  colleges,    viz.  higher 

E  4  or 
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or  lower  according  to  the  prices  of  thofe  commodi- 
ties, unlefs  the  faid  inequality  in  colleges  happened 
by  reafon  of  the  fewnefs  of  particulars,  according  to 
the  market  rates  whereof,  their  rents  are  paid  in  mo- 
ney ;  whereas  the  whole  of  all  the  particulars  might 
well  enough  ballance  each  other,  a  dear  or  plentiful 
year  being  but  an  zppeWztion  fecun^um  quidy  viz.  with 
reference  as  to  corn  only,  as  the  chief  food  of  the 
multitude  ;  whereas  'tis  likely,  that  the  fame  caufes 
which  makes  corn  fcarce,  may  make  other  things 
in  plenty  of  no  kfs  ufe  to  the  King,  as  repairing  in 
one  thino-  what  he  wants  in  another. 

15.  Another  inconvenience  would  be  that  which 
was  obferved  in  Ireland,  when  the  miniftry  were  paid 
by  falary,  and  the  tythes  in  kind  paid  to  the  ftate  j 
who  becaufe  they  could  not  adually  receive  them  in 
fpecie,  let  thern  at  farm  to  the  mod  bidder  j  in  the 
tranfaftion  whereof  was  much  jugling,  combination 
and  collufion,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  reme- 
died, had  not  that  courfe  been  ufed  but  as  a  fudden 
temporary  lliift,  without  intention  of  continuing  it. 

16.  The  third  inconvenience  is  that  above-menti- 
oned, viz.  the  neceffity  of  another  way  of  tax,  to 
take  in  the  manufadtures  of  thofe  commodities  which 
pay  the  tax  of  tythes  j  whereas  poflibly  there  is  a  way 
of  tax  equal  in  its  own  nature,  and  which  needs  not 
to  be  pieced  up  by  any  other ;  fo  as  the  officers  about 
that  may  have  a  full  employment,  and  none  others 
"wanted,  v;hofe  wide  intervals  of  leifure  fhall  make 
them  feem  drones,  as  they  are  alfo  the  caterpillars  of 
any  ftate. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XIII. 

Of  feveral  fmaller  ways  of  levying  money. 

WHEN  the  people  are  weary  of  any  one  fort 
of  tax,  prefently  feme  projector  propounds 
another,  and  gets  himfelf  audience,  by  affirming  he 
can  propound  a  way  how  all  the  publick  charge  may 
be  born  without  the  way  that  is.  As  for  example, 
if  a  land-tax  be  the  prefent  diftafted  way,  and  the 
people  weary  of  it,  then  he  offers  to  do  the  bufmefs 
without  fuch  a  land-tax,  and  propound  either  a  poll- 
money,  excife,  or  the  inftitution  of  fome  new  office 
or  monopoly  j  and  hereby  draws  fome  or  other  to 
hearken  to  him ;  which  is  readily  enough  done  by 
thofe  who  are  not  in  the  places  of  profit,  relating  to 
the  way  of  levies  in  ufe,  but  hope  to  make  themfelves 
offices  in  the  new  inftitution. 

2.  I  fliall  enumerate  a  few  of  the  fmaller  ways 
which  I  have  obferved  in  feveral  places  of  Europe, 
viz. 

Firft,  In  fome  places  of  ftate  is  common  cafliier 
for  all  or  moft  monies,  as  where  banks  are,  thereby 
gaining  the  interelt  of  as  much  money  as  is  depofited 
in  their  hands. 

Secondly,  fometimes  the  ftate  is  the  common  u- 
furer ;  as  where  loan  banks,  and  montes  pietatis  are 
in  ufe,  and  might  be  more  copioufly  and  effectually 
where  regifters  of  lands  are  kept. 

Thirdly,  fometimes  the  ftate  is  or  may  be  common 
enfurer,  either  upon  the  danger  only  of  enemies 
at  fea,  according  to  the  fuppofed  primitive  end  of  our 
cuftoms  in  England,  or  clfe  of  the  cafualtles  of  the 
enemy,  weather,  fea,  and  veffel  taken  together.  , 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  fomctimes  the  llate  hath  the  whole  fale 
and  benefit  of  certain  commodities,  as  oF  >mber  in  the 
Duke  of  Brand^nburghs  country,  tobacco  formerly  in 
Ireland,   fait  in  France,  ^c. 

Fifthly,  fometimes  the  ftate  is  common  beggar,  as 
'tis  almoft  in  Holland,  where  particular  charity  feems 
only  to  ferve  for  the  relief  of  concealed  wants,  and 
to  fave  thefe  wanting  from  the  fliame  of  difcovering 
their  poverty,  and  not  fo  much  to  relieve  any  wants 
that  are  declared,  and  already  publickly  known. 

Sixthly,  in  fome  places  tht  ftate  is  the  fole  guardian 
df  minors,  lunaticks,  and  idiots. 

Seventhly,  in  fome  other  conncries  the  ftate  fets  up 
and  maintains  play-houfes,  and  publick  er^tertainments, 
giving  falaries  to  the  aftors,  but  receiving  the  bulk  of 
the  profit  to  themfelves. 

Eightly,  in  fome  places  houfes  are  enfured  from 
fire  by  the  ftate  at  a  fmall  rent  per  annum  upon 
each. 

Ninthly,  in  fome  places  tolls  are  taken  upon  paf- 
fage  over  bridges,  caufeys,  and  ferries  built  and  main- 
tained at  the  publick  .  harge, 

Tenthly,  in  fome  nlaces  men  that  die  are  obliged 
to  leave  a  certain  pittance  to  the  publick,.  the  fame 
is  pradlifed  in  other  places  upon  marriages,  and  may 
be  in  )tr?r5  upon  births. 

Eleventhly,  in  fome  places  ftrange*-,,  efpecially 
Jews,  are  particularly  taxed  j  which  r.ay  be  good 
in  over-peopled  countries,  though  bad  in  the  contrary 
cafe. 

3.  As  for  Jev/s,  they  may  well  bear  fomewhat  ex- 
traordinary, becauff  they  felcioni  eat  and  drink  with 
chriftians,  hold  it  no  difparagement  to  live  frugally, 
and  even  fordidly  among  themfelves,  by  v.'hich  way 
alone  they  become  able  to  under-fell  any  other  traders, 
to  elude    the  exciie,  which   bears   but  accorj  ng  to 

mean 
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mean  expences  j  as  alfo  other  duties  by  dealing  fo 
much  in  bills  of  exchange,  jewels,  and  money,  and 
by  prailifingof  feveral  frauds  with  more  impunity  than 
others  ;  but  by  their  being  at  home  every  where,  and 
yet  no  where  they  become  refponfible  almoft  for  no- 
thing. 

4.  Twelfthly,  there  have  been  in  our  times  ways 
of  levyintr  an  aliquoty  part  of  mens  eftates,  as  a  fifth, 
and  twentieth,  viz.  of  their  eftates  real  and  perfonal, 
yea,  of  their  offices,  faculties,  and  imaginary  eftates 
alfo,  in  and  about  which  way  may  be  fo  much  fraud, 
collufion,  oppreflion,  and  trouble,  fome  purpofely 
geiting  themfeives  taxed  to  gain  more  'truft  j  others 
bribing  to  be  taxed  low,  and  it  being  impoflible  to 
check  or  examine,  or  trace  thefe  colleftions  by  the 
print  of  any  foot-fteps  they  leave  (fuch  as  the  hearths 
of  chimneys  are)  that  I  have  n',t  patience  to  fpeak 
more  againft  it ;  daring  rather  conclude  without  more 
ado,  in  the  words  of  our  comick  to  be  naught,  yea 
exceeding  naught,  very  abominable,  and  not  good. 

CHAP.      XIV. 

Of  ra'iftng^    deprejfing^    or  embajjing   money* 

Sometimes  it  hath  happened  that  ftates  (I  know 
nor  by  what  raw  advice)  have  raifed  or  embafed 
their  money,  hoping  thereby,  as  it  were,  to  multiply 
it,  and  make  it  pafs  for  more  than  it  did  before  ;  that 
is,  to  purchafe  more  commodity  or  labour  with  it: 
all  which  indeed  and  in  truth,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  a  tax  upon  fuch  people  unto  whom  the  ftate  is 
indebted,  or  a  defalcation  of  what  is  due  j  as  alfo  the 
like  burthen  uprm  all  that  live  upon  penfions,  efta- 
blifhed  rents,  annuities,  fees,  gratuities,  ^c. 

2.  To 
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2.  To  explain  this  fully,  one  might  lanch  out  in-* 
to  the  deep  ocean  of  all  the  myfterii  s  concerning  mo- 
ney, which  is  done  for  other  ends  elfewhere  :  never- 
thelefs  I  fhall  do  it  the  heft  I  can,  by  expounding  the 
reafons  pro  &  contra  for  embafing  and  raifing  of  nro- 
ney  :  and  firft  of  embafing. 

3.  Cooper  or  Tin-money  made  ad  valorem  in  its 
matter,  is  no  embafing ;  the  fame  being  only  cumber- 
fom  and  bafer  than  filver  money,  only  becaufe  lefs 
convenient  and  portable. 

And  copper  money  ad  valorem  in  workmanftiip  and 
matter  both  together,  (fuch  as  on  which  the  effigies 
and  fcutcheon  are  fo  curioufly  graven  and  imprefled, 
as  the  monies  feem  rather  medals)  is  not  embafing, 
unlefs  the  numbers  of  fuch  pieces  be  exceflive,  (the 
meafures  whereof  I  fhall  not  fet  down,  until  I  (hall 
hereafter  propound  the  fitteft  feftions  of  the  abftraft- 
ed  pound  into  which  I  would  have  money  coined, 
and  determine  how  many  pieces  of  each  feftion  fhould 
be  in  a  hundred  pound)  for  in  cafe  of  fuch  excefs, 
the  workmanfhip  being  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  look 
upon,  becomes  bafe  by  its  being  too  common. 

4.  Nor  are  fuch  tokens  bafe  as  are  coined  for  ex- 
change in  retailing  by  particular  men,  (if  fuch  men 
be  refponfible  and  able  to  take  them  back,  and  give 
filver  for  them.) 

5.  But  that  gold  I  count  to  be  cmbafed,  which 
hath  more  allay  either  of  copper  or  filver  in  it,  than 
ferves  to  corredl  its  too  great  natural  foftnefs  and 
flexibility,  whereby  it  wears  too  faft  in  money  :  and 
that  filver  I  reckon  alfo  embafed,  wherein  is  com- 
mixed more  copper  than  will  fufficiently  toughen  ir, 
and  fave  it  from  cracking  under  the  hammer,  prefs, 
or  mill  that  muft  coin  it,  or  the  like. 

6  Bafe 
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6.  Bafe  money  is  therefore  fuch  as  Dutch  (hil- 
lings, ftivers,  French  fouiz,  Irift  bon-galls,  &c.  and 
for  the  moft  part  confining  of  great  pieces,  though 
of  fmall  value.  To  anfwer  the  firft  reafon  or  pre- 
tence of  making  them,  which  is,  that  the  faid  pieces 
might  be  more  bulky,  handleable,  and  the  filver  in 
them  lefs  apt  to  be  loft,  or  worn  away. 

y.  The  other  reafon  (befides  that  of  allay,  which 
we  muft  allow  in  the  meafures  above-mentioned)  is  to 
fave  it  from  being  melted  aovvn  by  goldfmiths  and 
bullioners,  or  exported  by  ftrangers ;  neither  of 
which  can  happen  but  to  their  lofs  :  for  fuppofe  a 
ftiver  of  two  pence  had  a  peny  of  pure  filver,  if  the 
bullioner  melts  it  for  the  fake  of  the  filver  only,  in 
the  feparation  he  fhall  lofe  the  copper  and  charge  of 
refining  the  filver  j  nor  will  the  ftrangers  export  it 
into  places  where  the  local  value  of  the  piece  pe- 
riflieth,  the  intrinfick  leaving  him  to  lofs. 

7.  Now  the  reafons  againft  this  kind  of  money 
are  j  firft,  the  greater  danger  of  falfification,  becaufe 
the  colour,  found,  and  u'eight  by  which  men  (with- 
out the  teft)  guefs  at  the  goodnefs  of  the  material  of 
money  is  too  much  confounded,  for  the  vulgar  (whom 
it  concerns)  to  make  ufe  of  them  for  their  marks  and 
guides  in  the  bufinefs. 

8.  Secondly,  in  cafe  fmall  pieces  of  this  money, 
viz.  pieces  of  two  pence  fhould  happen  to  be  raifed 
or  deprefled  twelve,  fifteen,  or  fixteen  per  cent,  then 
there  will  be  a  certain  lofs  by  reafon  of  the  fraftions, 
which  the  vulgar  cannot  reckon  :  as  for  example,  if 
fuch  money  were  depreffed  but  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve 
per  cent,  then  the  two  pence  piece  would  be  worth  but 
three  half  pence,  which  is  twenty  five  per  cent,  and  fo 
of  other  proportions. 

9.  Thirdly,  in  cafe  the  inconvenience  of  this  money 
ihould  be  fo  great  as  to  neceffitate  a  new  coinage  of  it, 

then 
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then  will  happen  all  the  lofTes  we  meni'oned  before  in 
melting  it  c^own  by  bullieners. 

10.  Four\hly>  if  the  two  pepce  piece  coritMned 
but  the  eighth  part  of  the  luver  itfuaily  in  ?.  /I. tiling, 
then  dealers  would  have  fifteei;  pence  paiJ  in  ihis 
money  for  the  f:;  ie  commodity,  for  which  they 
would  take  a  lliilling  in  ftandard   iilvcr. 

11.  Raifmg  of  money  is  either  the  cutting  the 
pound  Troy  of  ftandard  fi'ver  into  more  pieces  than 
formerly,  as  into  above  hxty,  whereas  heretofore  the 
fame  was  made  but  into  twenty,  and  yet  both  forts 
called  fliillings,  or  elfe  calling  the  money  already 
made  by  higher  names :  the  reafons  or  pretences 
given  for  fuch  raifmg  are  thefe  ;  viz.  that  the  raifmg 
of  money  will  bring  it  in,  and  the  material  thereof 
more  plentifully  ;  for  trial  whereof,  fuppofe  one  {hil- 
ling were  proclaimed  to  be  worth  two,  what  other 
efFedl  could  this  have,  than  the  raifing  of  all  commo- 
dities unto  a  double  price?  now  if  it  v/ere  proclaimed, 
that  labourers  wages,  &c.  (hould  not  rife  at  all  upon 
this  raifing  of  money,  then  would  this  adl;  be  as  only 
a  tax  upon  the  faid  labourers,  as  forcing  them  to  lofe 
half  their  wages,  which  would  not  be  only  unjnft, 
but  impolTible,  unlefs  they  could  live  with  the  faid 
half,  (which  is  not  to  be  fuppofed)  for  then  the  law 
that  appoints  fuch  wages  were  ill  made,  which  fhould 
allow  the  labourer  but  juft  wherewithal  to  live  j  for 
if  you  allow  double,  then  he  works  but  half  fo  much 
as  he  could  have  done,  and  otherwife  would  ;  which 
is  a  lofs  to  the  public  of  the  fruit  of  fo  much  labour. 

12.  But  fuppofe  the  quaft  d*  efcii  of  France,  com- 
monly efteemed  worth  eighteen  pence,  were  raifed 
to  three  fhillings,  then  'tis  true,  that  all  the  monies 
of  England  would  be  indeed  quart  d'  efcu  pieces  ;  but 
as  true,  that  all  the  Engliih  money  would  be  carried 
away,  and  that  our  quart  nT  efcu  would  contain  but 

half 
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half  {o  much  bullion  as  our  own  money  did  ;  fo  that 
raifing  of  money  may  indeed  change  the  fpecies,  but 
with  fo  much  lofs  as  the  foreign  pieces  were  raifed 
unto,  above  their  intrinfick  value. 

13.  But  for  remedy  of  this  fuppofe  we  raifed  the 
quart  d'  efcii  double,  and  prohibited  the  expor- 
tation of  our  own  money  in  exchange  thereof.  I 
anfwcr,  rhat  fuch  a  prohibition  is  nugatory,  and  im- 
poffible  to  be  executed  ;  and  if  it  were  not,  yet  the 
raifing  of  the  faid  fpecies  would  but  make  us  fell  the 
commodities  bought  with  raifed  quart  eT  efcues^  in 
efFe<ft  but  at  half  rhe  ufual  rate,  which  unto  them 
that  want  fuch  commodities  will  as  well  yield  the  full; 
fo  that  abating  our  prices,  will  as  well  allure  ilrangers 
to  buy  extraordinary  proportion-;  of  our  commodities, 
as  raifing  their  money  will  do  :  but  neither  that,  nor 
abatir.g  the  price  will  make  ftrangers  ufe  more  of  our 
commodities,  then  they  want;  for  although  the  firft 
year  they  fhould  carry  away  an  unufeful  and  fuper- 
fluous  proportion,  yet  afterwards  they  would  take  fo 
much  the  lefs. 

14.  If  this  be  true,  as  in  fubftance  it  is,  why  then 
have  fo  many  wife  ftates  in  feveral  antient,  as  well 
as  modern  times  frequently  prailifed  this  artifice  as  a 
means  to  draw  in  money  into  their  refpeftive  dooii- 
nions  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  fomething  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
flupidity  and  ignorance  of  the  people,  who  cannot 
of  a  fudden  underftand  this  matter  :  for  I  find  many 
men  wife  enough,  who  though  they  be  well  in- 
formed that  raifing  of  money  fignifies  little,  yet  can- 
not fuddenly  digeft  it.  As  for  example,  an  unengaged 
perfon  who  had  money  in  his  purfe  in  England,  and 
fhould  hear  that  a  (hilling  was  made  fourteen  pence 
in  Ireland,  would  more  readily  run  thither  to  buy 
land  then  before  j  not    fuddenly  apprehending,  that 

for 
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for  the  fame  land  which  he  might  have  bought  before 
for  fix  years  purchafe,  he  fhall  now  pay  feven.  Nor 
will  fellers  in  Ireland  of  a  fudden  apprehend  caufe  to 
raife  their  land  proportionally,  but  will  at  leaft  be 
contented  to  compound  the  bufincfs,  viz.  to  fell  at  fix 
and  an  half;  and  if  the  difference  be  a  more  ragged 
fraftion,  men  under  a  long  time  will  not  app.ehend 
it,  nor  ever  be  able  exactly  to  govern  their  pra6lice 
according  to  it. 

15.  Secondly,  although  I  apprehend  little  real  dif- 
ference between  raifing  foreign  money  to  double,  and 
abating  half  in  the  price  of  our  own  commodities,  yet 
to  fell  them  on  a  tacite  condition  to  be  paid  in 
foreign  prefent  money,  fhall  increafe  our  money  ; 
forafmuch  as  between  raifing  the  money,  and  abafing 
the  price,  is  the  fame  difference  as  between  felling 
for  money  and  in  barter,  which  latter  is  the  dearer ; 
or  between  felling  for  prefent  money,  and  for  time  j 
barter  refolving  into  the  nature  of  uncertain  time. 

19.  I  fay,  fuppofe  Englifh  cloth  were  fold  at  fix 
{hillings  a  yard,  and  French  canvas  at  eighteen  pence 
the  ell,  the  queftion  is,  whether  it  were  all  one  ia 
order  to  increafe  money  in  England  to  raife  the 
French  money  double,  or  to  abate  half  of  the  price 
of  our  cloth  ?  I  think  the  former  better,  becaufe  that 
former  way  or  propofition  carries  with  it  a  condition 
having  foreign  money  in  fpecie,  and  not  canvas  in 
barter,  between  which  two  ways  the  world  generally 
agrees  there  is  a  difference.  Wherefore  if  we  can 
afford  to  abate  half  our  price,  but  will  not  do  it  but 
for  our  neighbours  money,  then  we  gain  (o  much 
as  the  faid  difference  between  money  and  barter 
amounts  unto,  by  fuch  raifing  of  our  neighbours 
money. 

17.  But  the  fundamental  folution  of  this  queftion 
depends  upon  a  real   and  not  an  imaginary  way  of 

computing 
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computing  the    prices    of  commodities  j  in  order  to 
which    real    way    I    premife    thefe   fuppofitions  :  firft 
then,    fuppofe    there    be    in    a    territory   a    thoufaiid 
people,  let  thefe  people   be   fuppofed  fufficient  to  till 
this    whole    territory    as   to  the   hufbandry  of  corn, 
which  we  will   fuppofe  to  contain  all  necclTaries  for 
life,  as   in   the   Lords    prayer  we    fuppofe    the   word. 
bread  doth  ;   and  let  the  prodii6^ion  of  a  bufhel  of  this 
corn  be  fuppofed  of  equal  labour  to  that  of  producing 
an  ounce  of  filver.     Suppofe  again  that  a  tenth  part 
of  this  land  and   tenth  of  the   people,  viz.    I!i  hun- 
dred of  them  can  produce  corn  enough  for  the  whole  j  ' 
fuppofe  that    the  rent  of  land  (found  out  as  above- 
mentioned)  be   a  fourth   part  of  the  whole   prodii<f^, 
(about  which  proportion  it  really  is,  as  we   may  per- 
ceive by  paying  a  fourth  fheaf  inftead  of  rent  in  fome 
places)  fuppofe  alfo  that  whereas  but  an  hundred  are 
neceflary  for  this  hufbandry,  yet  that  two  hundred 
have  taken  up  the  trade  -,  and   fuppofe   that  where  a 
bufhel  of  corn  would  fuffice,  yet  men  out  of  delicacy 
will  ufe  two,   making  ufe  of  the  floi'.r   only  of  both. 
Now  the  inferences  from  hence  are  ; 

Firft,  that  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs,  or  the  value  of 
land  depends  upon  the  greater  or  lefler  fiiare  of  the 
produ6t  given  for  it  in  proportion  to  the  funple  labour 
beftowed  to  raife  the  faid  product. 

Secondly,  that  the  proportions  between  corn  and 
filver  fignify  only  an  artificial  value,  iiot  a  natural  ; 
becaufe  the  comparifon  is  betwee  n  a  thing  naturally 
ufeful,  and  a  thing  in  it  f  If  unnecefiary,  which  (by 
the  way)  is  part  of  the  reafon  why  there  are  not  fo 
great  changes  and  leaps  in  the  prices  of  filver  as  of 
other  commodities. 

Thirdly,  that   natural   dearnefs  and  cheapnefs  de- 
pends upon  the  few  or  more  hands  requifite  to  necef- 
faries  of  nature :  as  corn   is  cheaper  where  one  man 
F  produces 
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produces  corn  for  ten,  then  where  be  can  do  the  like 
but  for  fix ;  and  withal,  accordinp^  .s  the  climate 
difpofes  men  to  a  neceffity  of  fpending  more  or  lefs, 
Buc  political  cheapncfs  depends  upon  the  paucity  of 
fupernumerary  interlopers  into  and  trade  over  and 
above  all  that  are  necefTary,  viz.  corn  will  be  twice  as 
dear  where  are  two  hundred  hufbandmen  to  dp  the 
fame  worlc  which  an  hundred  could  perform  :  the 
proportion  thereof  being  compounded  with  the  pro- 
portion of  fuperfluous  expence  (viz.  if  to  the  caufe  of 
dearnefji^abovementioned  be  added  to  the  double  ex- 
pence  to  what  is  neceffary)  hen  the  natural  price  will 
appear  quadrupled  ;  and  this  quadruple  price  is  the 
true  political  price  computed  upon  natural  grounds.  ' 

And  this  again  proportioned  to  the  common  artifi- 
cial ftandard  filver  gives  what  was  fought  j  that  is, 
the  true  price  currant. 

i8.  But  forafmuch  as  almoft  all  commodities  have 
their  fubflitutes  or  fuccedanea,  and  that  a  moft  all 
ufes  may  be  anfwered  feveral  ways  ;  and  for  that 
novelty,  furprize,  example  of  fuperiors,  and  opinion 
of  unexaminable  efFe<fis  do  add  or  take  away  from  the 
price  of  things,  me  muft  add  thefe  contingent  caufes 
to  the  permanent  caufes  abovementioned,  in  the  ju- 
dicious forefight  and  computation  whereof  lies  the 
excellency  of  a  merchant. 

Now  to  apply  this  digreflion,  I  fay,  that  to  in- 
creafe  money,  it  is  as  well  neceffary  to  know  how  to 
abate  as  raife,  the  price  of  commodities,  and  that  of 
money,  which  was  the  fcope  of  the  faid  digreflion. 

19.  To  conclude  this  whole  chapter,  we  fay,  that 
raifmg  or  embafing  of  monies  is  a  very  pitiful  and 
Unequal  way  of  taxing  the  people  j  and  'tis  a  fign 
that  the  ftate  finketh,  which  catcheth  hold  on  fuch 
weeds  as  are  accompanied  with  the  difhonour  of  im- 
prefllng  a  princes  effigies  to  juftify  adulterate  commo- 
dities. 
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dities,  and  the  breach  of  public  faith,  fuch  as  is  the 
Calling  a  thing  what  it  really  is  not. 

CHAP.        XV. 

Of  Excife. 

IT  is  generally  allowed  by  all,  that  men  (hould 
contribute  to  the  public  charge  but  according  to 
the  fhare  and  intereft  they  have  in  the  public  peace  j 
that  is,  according  to  their  eftates  or  riches  :  now 
there  are  two  forts  of  riches,  one  a6tual,  and  the 
other  potential.  A  man  is  aftuaily  and  truly  rich 
according  to  what  he  eateth,  drinketh,  weareth,  or 
any  other  way  really  and  a<5tually  enjoyeth  j  others 
are  but  potentially  or  imaginatively  rich,  who  though 
they  have  power  overmuch,  make  little  ufe  of  it; 
thefe  being  rather  fte wards  and  exchangers  for  the 
other  fort,  then  owners  for  themfelves. 

2.  Concluding  therefore  that  every  man  ought  to 
contribute  according  to  what  he  taketh  to  himfelf, 
and  adlually  enjoyeth.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  is, 
to  compute  what  the  total  of  the  expence  of  this 
nation  is  by  particular  men  upon  themfelves,  and 
then  what  part  thereof  is  neceffary  for  the  public  ; 
both  which  (no  not  the  former)  are  fo  difficult  as 
moft  men  imagine. 

3.  In  the  next  place  we  muft  conceive,  that  the 
very  perfedt  idea  of  making  a  levy  ujion  confump- 
tions,  is  to  ra;t  every  particular  iieceflary,  jull  when 
it' is  ripe  for  confumption  ;  that  is  to  fay,  not  to  rate 
corn  until  it  be  bread,  nor  wool  until  it  be  cloth,  or 
rather  until  it  be  a  very  garment  ;  fo  as  the  value  of 
wool,  clothing,  and  tayloring,  even  to  the  thread 
and  needles  might  be  comprehended  :  but  this  being 
perhaps  too  laborious   to  be  performed,  we  ought  to 
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enumerate  a  catalogue  of  commodities  both  native 
and  artificial,  fuch  whereof  accompts  may  be  moil 
eafily  taken,  and  can  bear  the  office  marks  either  on 
themfelves,  or  on  what  contains  them  ;  being  withal 
fuch,  as  are  to  be  as  near  cbnfumpdon  as  poflible  : 
and  then  vsre  are  to  compute  what  further  labour  or 
charge  is  to  be  bt-flowed  on  each  of  them,  before 
confumpiion,  that  fo  an  allowance  be, given  accord- 
ingly. Ap  for  example,  fuppofe  there  be  an  hundred 
pounds  worth  of  fliipt  fluff  for  hangings,  and  an 
hundred  pounds  wortii  of  cloth  or  fluff  for  the  befl 
mtns  clothes  ;  I  conceive,  that  the  cloth  fhould  bear  a 
greater  excife  then  the  faid  flript  fluff,  the  one  want- 
ing nothing  but  cacking  up,  to  be  at  its  ways  end  ; 
and  the  other  tayloring,  thread,  filk,  needles,  thim- 
bles, buttons,  and  feveral  other  particulars  :  the  ex- 
cife of  all  which  niufl  be  accumulated  upon  the  excife 
of  the  cloth,  unlefs  they  be  fo  great  (as  perhaps 
buttons,  lace,  or  ribbons  may  be)  to  be  taxed  apart, 
and  inferted  into  the  catalogue  abovementioned. 

4.  Now  the  things  to  be  accumulated  upon  cloth 
are,  as  near  as  pofTible,  to  be  fuch  particulars  as  are 
ufed  only  to  cloth,  or  very  rarely  to  any  other  parti- 
cular, as  the  feveral  forts  of  peculiar  trimmings ;  fo 
on  corn  fhould  be  accumulated  the  charge  of  grinding, 
bolting,  yeafl,  &c.  for  the  baking  of  it  into  bread, 
unlefs,  as  was  faid  before,  any  of  thefe  particulars 
can  be  better  rated  a  part. 

5.  A  queflion  arifeth  hence,  whether  any  native 
commodities  exported  ought  to  pay  the  excife,  or  that 
what  is  imported  in  lieu  of  it  fhould  pay  none  ?  I 
anfwer,  no,  becaufe  they  are  not  fpent  here  in  fpecie; 
but  I  conceive  that  the  goods  returned  from  abroad 
for  them,  and  fpent  here  fhould  pay,  if  the  exported 
have  not  already,  for  fo  fhall  what  we  fpend  pay 
once,  but  not  oftner.     Now  if  bullion  be  returned, 

the* 
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then  if  it  be  coined  into  money,  it  ought  not  to  pay, 
becaufe  money  will  beget  other  commodities  which 
ihall  pay;  but  if  the  faid  bullion  be  wrought  ihto 
plate  and  utenfils,  or  difgroft  into  wire  or  lace,  or 
beaten  into  fueilles,  then  it  alfo  ought  to  pay,  hecaufe 
it  is  confumed  and  abfolutely  fpent,  as  in  lace  and 
gilding  is  too  notorious;  and  this  is  the  reafbn  why 
I  think  the  levy  we  commonly  call  cuftoms  to  be  un- 
feafonable  and^prepofterous,  the  fame  being  a  pay- 
ment before  confumption. 

6.  We  have  feveral  times  fpoken  of  accumulative 
excife,  by  which  we  mean  taxing  many  things  toge- 
ther as  one  :  as  for  example,  fuppofe  the  many  dfugs 
ufed  in  treacle  or  mithridate  were  ufed  only  in  thofe 
compofitions,  in  fuch  cafe  by  taxing  any  one  of 
them,  the  whole  number  will  be  taxed  as  certainly 
as  that  one,  becaufe  they  all  bear  a  certain  propor- 
tion one  to  another :  in  cloth,  the  workmanftiip  and 
tools  as  well  as  the  wool  may  be  well  enough  taxed, 
&c. 

7.  But  fome  have  ftrained  this  accumulation  fo,  as 
they  would  have  all  things  together  taxed  upon  fome 
one  fingle  particular,  fuch  as  they  think  to  be  neareft 
the  common  ftandard  of  all  expence,  the  principal 
ends  of  their  proportion  being  thefe,  viz. 

Firft,  to  difguife  the  name  of  excife,  as  odious  to 
them  that  do  neither  know  the  payment  of  taxes  to 
be  as  indifpenfible  as  eating,  and  as  have  not  confi- 
dered  the  natural  juftice  of  this  way  of  excifing  or 
proportionating. 

Secondly,  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  charge  of  col- 
lefting.  Thirdly,  to  bring  the  bufmefs  ad firmum, 
and  to  a  certainty  of  all  which  we  ihall  fpeak  here- 
after, when  we  examine  the  feveral  reafons  for  and 
againft  the  way  of  excife,  proceeding  now  to  the 
F  3  feveral 
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feveral   fpecies  of  accumulative   excifes,  propounded 
in  the  world. 

8.  Some  propound  beer  to  be  the  only  excifeable. 
commodity,  fuppofing  that  in  the  proportion  that 
men  drink,  they  make  all  other  expences  ;  which 
certainly  will  not  hold,  efpecially  if  ftrong  beer  pay 
quintuple  unto,  (as  now)  or  any  more  excife  then 
the  fmall  :  for  poor  carpenters,  fmiths,  felt-makers, 
&c.  drinking  twice  as  much  ftrong  beejjDas  gentlemen 
do  of  fmall,  muft  confequently  pay  ten  times  as  much 
excife.  Moreover,  upon  the  artifans  beer  is  accu- 
mulated, only  a  little  bread  and  cheefe,  leathern 
clothes,  neck  beef,  and  inwards  twice  a  week,  ftale 
filh,  old  peafe  without  butter,  &c.  Whereas  on  the 
other,  befide  drink,  is  accumulated  as  many  more 
things  as  nature  and  art  can  produce  ;  befides  this 
way  of  excifing,  though  it  be  never  fo  well  admi- 
niftred,  is  neither  fo  equal  nor  fo  eafy,  nor  fo  ex;a- 
minable  as  the  fimple  poll-money  before  fpoken  of, 
which  is  alfo  but  an  accumulative  excife. 

6.  What  hath  been  propounded  for  beer,  maybe 
of  fait,  fuel,  bread,  &c.  and  the  proportions  would 
all  labour  under  the  fame  inconveniences  ;  for  fome 
fpent  more,  fome  lefs  of  thefe  commodities  j  and 
fometimes  families  (each  whereof  are  propounded  to 
be  farmed,  without  defcending  to  individual  heads) 
are  more  numerous  at  fome  time  then  at  others  ac- 
cording as  their  eftates  or  other  interefts  fhall  wax  or 
wane. 

10.  Of  all  the  accumulative  excifes,  that  of  hearth- 
money  or  fmoak-money  feems  the  beft;  and  that 
only  becaufe  the  eafieft,  and  cleareft,  and  fitteft  to 
ground  a  certain  revenue  upon  j  it  being  eafy  to  tell 
the  nurriber  of  hearths,  which  remove  not  as  heads 
or  polls  do :  moreover,  'tis  more  eafy  to  pay  a  fmall 
tax,  then  to  alter  or  abrogate  hearths,  even  though 

they 
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they  are  ufelefs  and  fupernumerary  ;  nor  is  it  poflible 
to  cover  them,  becaufe  moft  of  the  neighbours  know 
theni ;  hor  in  new  building  will  any  man  who  gives 
forty  fhiliings  for  making  a  chimney  be  without  it  for 
two. 

11.  Here  is  to  be  noted,  that  a  hearth-money  muft 
be  but  fmall,  or  elfe  'twill  be  intolerable;  it  being 
more  eafy  for  a  gentleman  of  a  thoufand  pound  per 
annum  to  pay  for  an  hundred  chimneys  {itw  of  their 
manfion  houfes  having  more)  then  for  labourers  to  pay 
for  two.  Moreover  if  the  landlord  only  pay  this  tax, 
then  is  it  not  an  accumulative  excife  for  all,  but  a 
particular  excife  upon  but  one  only  commodity, 
namely  houling. 

12.  Now  the  reafons  for  excife  are  thefe,  viz. 
Firft,  the  natural  juftice  that  every  man  fhould  pay 

according  to  what  he  actually  enjoyeth  ;  upon  which 
account  this  tax  is  fcarce  forced  upon  any,  and  is  very 
light  to  thefc,  who  pleafe  to  be  content  with  natural 
necefTaries. 

Secondlv,  this  tax  if  it  be  not  farmed,  but  regu- 
larly colleiled,  engages  to  thrift,  the  only  way  to 
enrich  a  nation,  as  by  the  Dutch  and  Jews,  and  by 
all  other  men,  who  have  come  to  vaft  eftates  by 
trade,  doth  appear. 

Thirdly,  no  man  piys  double  or  twice  for  the  fame 
thing,  forafmuch  as  nothing  can  be  fpent  but  once  ; 
whereas  it  is  frequently  feen,  that  otherwife  men  pay 
both  by  the  rent  of  their  lands,  by  their  fmoaks,  by 
their  titles,  and  by  cuftoms,  (which  all  men  do, 
though  merchants  chiefly  talk  of  it)  they  alfo  pay  by 
benevolence  and  by  tithes  ;  v/hereas  in  this  way  of 
excife  no  man  need  pay  but  one  way,  nor  but  once, 
properly  fpeaking. 

Fifthly,   by  this  way  "n  excellent  account  may  be 

taken  of  the  wealth,  grov/th,  trade,  and  ftrength  of 
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the  nation  at  all  times.  All  which  reafons  do  make 
not  for  particular  compoundings  with  families,  nor 
for  letting  the  whole  to  farm,  but  for  collefting  it  by 
fpecial  officers,  who  having  a  full  employment,  will 
not  be  a  fourth  of  the  charge  of  our  prefent  many 
multiform  levies  ;  for  to  put  extraordinary  trouble 
and  hazard  upon  the  country  officers,  is  a  forer  taxing 
of  them,  then  to  make  them  pay  a  fmall  reward  unto 
pradtlfed  perfons  to  be  their  fubftitutes.  All  which 
are  the  common  objections  againft  excife. 

13.  I  fliould  here  add  the  manner  of  collefting  it, 
but  I  refer  this  to  the  pradice  of  Holland  ;  and  I 
might  alfo  offer  how  men  may  be  framed  to  be  fit  for 
this  and  other  public  trufls,  as  to  be  cafliiers,  ftore- 
keepers,  colleClors,  &c.  but  I  refer  this  enquiry  unto 
a  more  ample  and  fit  occafion. 
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taxes,  fuperlucration,  regiftries,  banks  ;  valuation 
of  men,  increaflng  of  feamen,  of  militia's,  harbours, 
fituation,  fhipping,  power  at  fea,  &c.  As  the  fame 
relates  to  every  country  in  general,  but  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  territories  of  his  majefly  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  his  neighbours  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
France.  213 
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THE 


STATIONER 


T  O    T  H  E 


READER. 


H  E  enfuing  eflay  concerning  the 
growth  of  the  city  of  London,  was 
intitled  (another  efiay)  intimating  that 
fome  other  effay  had  preceded  it,  which 
was  not  to  be  found.  I  having  been 
much  importuned  for  that  precedent  eflay, 
have  found  that  the  fame  was  about  the 
growth,  increafe,  and  multipUcation  of 
mankind,  which  fubje6l  fhould  in  order 
of  nature,  precede  that  of  the  growth  of 
the  city  of  London,  but  am  not  able  to 
procure  the  eflay  it  felf,  only  I  have  ob- 
tained 


[  96  ] 
tained  from  a  gentleman,  who  fometimes 
correfponded  with  fir  William  Petty,  an 
extraft  of  a  letter  from  fir  William  to 
him,  which  I  verily  believe  containeth  the 
fcope  thereof  i  wherefore,  I  mull  defire 
the  reader  to  be  content  therewith,  till 
more  can  be  had. 


THE 


[  97  ] 


The  extrad  of  a  letter  concerning  the 
fcope  of  an  EfTay  intended  to  precede 
another  Eilay  concerning  the  growth 
of  the  city  of  London,  ^c. 


An  EfTay  in  political  arithmetic,  concern- 
ing the  value  and  increafe  of  people  and 
colonies. 


p''^"=>'^  H  E  fcope  of  this  eflay,  is  concerning  people 
3*  ^  *(  and  colonies,  and  to  make  way  for  another 
51L'*>JR  eflay  concerning  the  growth  of  the  city  of 
London.  I  defire  in  this  firft  eflay,  to  give  the 
world  fome  light,  concerning  the  numbers  of  people 
in  England,  with  Wales,  and  in  Ireland  ;  as  alfo, 
of- the  number  of  houfes  and  families,  wherein  they 
live,  and  of  acres  they  occupy. 

2.  How  many  live  upon  their  lands,  how  many 
upon  their  perfonal  eftates  and  commerce,  and  how 
many  upon  art  and  labour ;  how  many  upon  alms, 
how  many  upon  offices  and  public  employments,  and 

how 
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how  many  as  cheats  and  thieves  ;  how  many  are  im- 
:  J  potent,  children,  and  decrepit  old  men. 

^  'i  3.  How  many  upon  the  poll  taxes  in  England,  do 

i    i  pay  extraordinary  rates,  and  how  many  at  the  level. 

4.  How  many  men   and  women  are  prolific,  arid 
how  many  of  each  are  inairied  and  unmarried. 
I'  5.  What  the  value  of  people  are  in  En<^!and,  and 

•what  in  Ireland  at  a  medium,  both  as  members  of 
the  church  or  commonwealth,  or  as  ilaves  and  fer- 
vants  to  one  another  ;  with  a  method  how  to  eftimate 
the  fame,  in  any  other  country  or  colony. 

6.  How  to  compute  the  value  of  land  in  colonies^ 
In  comparifon  to  England  and  Ireland. 

7.  How  ten  thoufand  people  in  a  colony  may  be, 
\         and  planted  to  the  befl  advantage. 

8.  A  conjecture  in  what  number  of  years  England 
and  Ireland  may  be  fully  peopled,  as  alfo  all  Ame- 
Tica ;  and  lafily  the  whole  habitable  earthy 

^.  What  fpot  of  the  earth's-globe  were  fitteft  for 
a  general  and  univerfal  emporium^  whereby  all  the 
people  thereof  may  beft  enjoy  one  anothers  labours 
and  commodities. 

10.  Whether  the  fpeedy  peopling  of  the  earth 
would  make, 

1.,  For  the  good  of  maiikind. 

2.  To  fulfil  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

3.  To  what  prince  or'  ftate  the  fame  would  bi 
moft  advantageous* 

11.  An  exhortation  to  all  thinking  men,  to  falve 
the  fcriptures  and  other  good  hiftories,  concerning 
the  number  of  people  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  in 
the  great  cities  thereof,  and  el fe where. 

12.  An  appendix  concerning  the  different  number 
of  fea-fifti  and  wild-fowl,  at  the  end  of  every  thou- 
fand years,  fmce  Noah's  flood.  13.  An 
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13.  An  hypothefis  of  (he  ufe  of  thofe  fpaces  (of 
about  8000  miles  through)  within  the  gK-ibe  of  our 
earth,  fuppofing  a  flieU  of  150  milts  thick. 

14.  What  may  be  the  meaning  of  glorified  bodies, 
in  cafe  the  place  of  the  blefled  (hall  be  without  the 
convex  of  the  orb  of  the  fixed  ftars,  if  that  the  whole 
fyftem  of  the  world  was  made  for  the  ufe  of  our 
earth's  men. 


The 
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The  principal  Points  of  this  Dif- 

COUrfe.  .noffip/r.- 

I.  A  I  'A  HAT*  London  doubles  in  forty  years,  and  all 

J       England  hi  thi  >^e  hundred  ar,d  fixty  years. 

2.  That  there  he,  anno  it^T.,  about  fix  hundred  and 
feventy  thoufar.d  fouls  in  Londij.n  ;  and  about  jeven  mil- 
lions,  four  hundred  thou  [and  in  all  England  and  Wales  y 
and  about  twenty  eight  millions  of  acres  of  profitable 
land. 

3.  That  the  periods  of  doubling  the  people,  are  found 
to  be  in  all  degrees,  from  between  ten  to  twelve  hundred 
years, 

4.  That  the  growth  of  London  mufi  flop  of  it f elf,  be- 
fore the  year  1800. 

5.  A  table  helping  to  underjiand  the  fcriptures,  con- 
cerning the  number  of  people  mentioned  in  them. 

6.  That  the  world  will  be  fully  peopled  within  the 
next  two  thoif and  years. 

7.  Twelve  ways  whereby  to  try  any  propofal,  pretended 
for  the  public  good. 

8.  How  the  city  of  London  may  be  made  (morally 
fpeaking)  invincible. 

9.  .An  help  to  uniformity  in  religion. 

id.  That  'tis  pojjible  to  incereafe  mankind  by  generation 
four  times  more  than  at  prefent. 

1 1 .  The  plagues  of  London  are  the  chief  impediment 
and  objeSiion  againfl  the  growth  of  the  city. 

12.  That  an  exa£f  account  of  the  people  is  neceffary  in 
this  matter. 

Of 
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Of  the  growth  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  of  the  meafures,  periods,  caufes, 
and  confequences  thereof. 

?S}©<|S  Y  the  city  of  London,  we  mean  the  houfing 
#  B  %  within  the  walls  of  the  old  city,  with  the 
^^  ..§  liberties  thereof,  Weftminfter,  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  and  fo  much  of  the  built  ground  in 
Middlefex  and  Surry,  whofe  houfes  are  contiguous 
unto,  or  within  call  of  thofc  afore-mentioned.  Or 
€lfe  we  mean  the  houfing  which  ftand  upon  the  ninety 
feven  parifhes  within  the  walls  of  London  ;  upon  the 
fixteen  parifhes  next,  without  them  ;  the  fix  parifhes 
of  Weftminfter,  and  the  fourteen  out-pariflies  in 
Middlefex  and  Surry,  contiguous  to  the  former,  all 
which  one  hundred  and  thirty  three  parifties  are  com- 
prehended within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality. 

The  growth  of  this  city  is  meafured,  i  By  the 
quantity  of  ground,  or  number  of  acres  upon  which 
it  Hands.  2.  By  the  number  of  houfes,  as  the  fame 
appears  by  the  hearth-books  and  late  maps.  3.  By 
the  cubical  content  of  the  faid  houfing.  4.  By  the 
flooring  of  the  fame.  5.  By  the  number  of  days- 
work,  or  charge  of  building  the  faid  houfes.  6.  By 
the  value  of  the  f  id  houfes,  according  to  their  yearly 
rent,  and  number  of  years  purchafe.  7.  By  the 
Q  number 
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number  of  inhabitants  ;    according  to  which   latter 
fenfe  only,  we  make  our  computation  in  this  effay. 
Till  a  better  rule  can   be  obtained,  we  conceive 

^that  the  proportion  of  the  people  may  be  fufficiently 

^ifrieafured  by  the  proportion  of  the  burials  in  fuch 
years  as  were  neither  remarkable  for  extraordinary 
heaUhfulnefs  or  ficklinefs. 

That  the  city   hath  increafed  in  this  latter  fenfe, 

'S^peaf's  From  the  bills  of  mortality,  reprefented  in 
the  two  following  tables,  viz.  one  whereof  is  a  con- 
tinuation for  eighteen  years,  ending  1682,  of  that 
table  which  was  publifhed  in  the  117  page  of  the 
book  of  the  obfervations  upon  the  London  bills  of 
mortality,    printed    in    the   year    1676.     The    other 

^ftieweth  what  number  of  people  died  at  a  medium 
of  two  years,  indifferently  taken,  at  about  twenty 
years  diftance  from  each  other. 

The  firji  of  the  faid  two  tables. 


^4nno 

g-jpa- 

16  fa- 

Out-pa- 

Buried 

Befides 

Cbrif. 

Dom. 

ri/hes. 

rijhes. 

r'ljheu 

in  all. 

of  plag. 

tentd. 

1665 

5320 

12463 

10925 

28708 

68596 

9967 

.666 

1689 

P969 

J082 

10740 

1998 

8997 

,667 

761 

6405 

8641 

15807 

35 

10938 

■668 

796 

6865 

9603 

17267 

«4 

11633 

1669 

I32C! 

7JOO 

10440 

19263 

3 

i2?35 

1670 

1890 

7808 

10500 

20198 

11997 

1671 

1723 

59:8 

8063 

15724 

5 

12510 

1672 

2237 

67S8 

9200 

18225 

5 

12593 

1673 

2307 

6302 

8890 

17499 

5 

1 1 895 

1 6*74 

2801 

7522 

10875 

21  198 

3 

11851 

,6-s 

^SS'i 

5986 

8702 

17243 

I 

i'77J 

1676 

2756 

6^08 

9466 

18730 

2 

12399 

1677 

2817 

6652 

9616 

19065 

2 

12626 

1678 

3060 

6705 

10908 

20673 

5 

1 2601 

1679 

3074 

7481 

•'173 

21728 

2 

12288 

1680 

3076 

7066 

1091 1 

2I053 

12747 

1681  3669 

SI36 

I  2166 

23971 

13355 

16B2  2975 

7009 

10707 

20691 

1 2443 

According 
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According  to  which  latter  table   there  died  as  fol- 
loweth. 

The  latter  of  the  faid  two  tables. 

There  died   in   London,  at  a  medium  between  the 
y;"ars 

1604  and  1605 5135-     A. 

1621  and  1622 8527.     B. 

1641  and   1642 11883.  ^» 

x66i  and  1662  ■ 15 148.  D. 

1681  and  1682 22331.  E. 

Wherein  obferve,  that  the  number  C  is  double  to 
A  and  806  over.  That  D  is  double  to  B  within 
1906.  That  C  and  D  is  double  to  A  B  within  293. 
That  E  is  double  to  C  within  1435.  That  D  and  E 
is  double  to  B  and  C  within  3341.  And  that  C  and 
D  and  E  are  double  to  A  and  B  and  C  within  1736. 
And  that  E  is  above  quadruple  to  A.  All  which 
differences  ( every  way  confidered  )  do  allow  the 
doubling  of  the  people  of  London  in  forty  years,  to 
be  a  fufEcicnt  eftimate  thereof  in  round  numbers, 
and  without  the  trouble  of  fradlions.  We  alfo  fay, 
that  669930  is  near  the  number  of  people  now  in 
London,  becaufe  the  burials  are  22331,  which 
multiplied  by  30,  (one  dying  yearly  out  of  30, 
as  appears  in  the  94  page  of  the  afore-mentioned 
obfervatlons)  maketh  the  faid  number  ;  and  becaufe 
there  are  84000  tenanted  houfes  (as  we  are  credibly 
informed)  which  at  eight  in  each,  makes  67200P 
fouls  J  the  faid  two  accounts  differing  inconfiderably 
from  each  other. 

We   have  thus    pretty  well    found  out    in   what 

number  of  years  (viz.  in  about  40)   that  the  city  of 

London  hath  doubled,  and  the  prefent  number  of  in- 

G  2  habitants 
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habitants  to  be  about  670000.  W*^  muft  now  2.IC0 
endeavour  the  fame  for  the  whole  territory  of  England 
and  Wales..    In  order  whereunto,  we 

Firft  fay,  that  the  afleirment  of  London  is  about 
an  eleventh  part  of  the  whole  territory,  and  therefore 
that  the  people  of  the  whole  may  well  be  eleven 
times  that  of  London,  viz.  about  feven  millions, 
three  hundred  fixty  nine  thoufand  fouls  ;  with  which 
account  that  of  the  poll-money,  hearth-money,  and 
the  biiliops  late  numbring  of  the  communicants,  do 
pretty  well  agree ;  wherefore  although  the  faid  num- 
her  of  feven  millions,  three  hundred  fixty  nine  thou- 
fand, be  not  (as  it  cannot  be)  a  demonftrated  truth, 
yet  it  will  ferve  for  a  good  fuppofition,  which  is  as 
much  as  we  want  at  prefent. 

As  for  the  time  in  which  the  people  double,  it  is 
yet  more  hard  to  be  found  :  for  we  have  good  expe- 
rience (in  the  faid  94  page  of  the  afore-mentioned 
obfervations)  that  in  the  country,  but  one  of 
fifty  die  per  annum  j  and  by  other  late  accounts, 
that  there  have  been  fometimes  but  twenty  four 
births  for  twenty  three  burials  :  the  which  two 
points,  if  they  were  univerfally,  and  conftantly 
true,  there  would  be  colour  enough  to  fay,  that 
the  people  doubled  but  in  about  1200  years.  As 
for  example :  fuppofe  there  be  600  people,  of 
which  let  a  fiftieth  part  die  per  annuniy  then  there 
fliall  die  twelve /)^r  ^«KM»z  ;  and  if  the  births  be  as 
twenty  four  to  twenty  three,  then  the  increafe  of  the 
people  fhall  be  fomewhat  above  half  a  mzn  per  annum, 
and  confequently  the  fuppofed  number  of  600,  can- 
not be  doubled  but  in  11 26  years,  which  to  reckon 
in  round  numbers,  and  for  that  the  afore-mentioned 
fradlions  were  not  exz6t,  we  had  rather  call  1200. 

There  are  alfo  other  good  obfervations,  that  even 
in  the  country,  one  in  about  30  or  32  per  annum  hath 
died,  and  that  there  have  been  five  births  for  four 

burials. 
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burials.  Now,  according  to  this  dodrine,  20  will 
die  per  annum  out  of  the  above  600,  and  25  will  be 
born,  (a  a,  the  increafe  will  be  5,  which  is  a  hundred 
and  twentieth  part  of  the  faid  600.  So  as  we  have 
two  fair  computations,  differing  from  each  other  as 
one  to  ten  ;  and  there  are  alfo  feveral  other  good 
obfervations  for  other  meafures. 

I  might  here  infert,  that  altho'   the  births   in  thig 
laft  computation  be   25  of  600,  or   a   twenty   fourth 
part  of  the    people  ;  yet   that  in    natural    pofllbility, 
they  may  be  near  thrice  as  many,   and  near  75,     For 
that  by  fome  late  obfervations,    the  teeming  females 
between  15  and  44,  are  about  180  of  the    faid   600, 
and  the  males  of  between   18  and  59,  are  aliout  180 
alfo,   and  that  every  teeming  woman  can  bear  a  child 
once  in  two  years ;  from  all   which   it  is   plain,   that 
the  births  may  be  90,  (and    abating    15  for    ficknels, 
young  abortions,  and  natural   barennefs)    there   may 
remain  75  births,  which  is  an  eighth  of  the  people  j 
which  by  fome  obfervations  we  have  found  to  be  but 
a  two  and  thirtieth  part,  or  but  a  quarter  of  what  is 
thus  fhewn    to  be  naturally  poflible.     Now,  accord- 
ing  to  this   reckoning,  if  the  births  may    be   75  of 
600,  and  the  burials  but  15,  then  the  annual  increafe 
of  the  people  will  be  60  ;  and  fo  the  faid  600  people 
may  double  in  10  years,  which  differs  yet  more  from 
1200,    abovementioned.     Now    to    get   out   of  ibis 
difficulty,   and  to  temper  thofe  vaft  difagreements,   I 
took  the  medium  of  50  and  30  dying  ^^r  annum,   and 
pitched  upon  40  ;  and  I   alfo   took  the  medium  be- 
tween 24  births  and  23  burials,   and   5  births   for  4 
burials,  viz.  allowing  about  10  births    for   9  burials  ; 
upon  which  fuppoiition,  there  mu ft  die  15/)^/' <?«;;«;« 
out  of  the  above-mentioned  600,  and  the  births  muit 
be  16  and  two  thirds,  and  the  increafe    i,  and  two 
thirds,  or  five  thirds  of  a  man,  which  number  com- 
G  3  pared 
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pared  with  1800  thirds,  or  600  men,  gives  360  years 
for  the  time  ot  doubling  (including  feme  allowance 
for  wars,  plagues,  and  famine  j  the  efFed^s  whereof, 
though  they  be  terrible  at  the  times  and  places  where 
they  happen,  yet  in  a  period  of  360  years,  is  no 
great  mai.er  in  the  whole  nation.  For  the  plagues  of. 
England  in  20  years  ha'h  carried  away  fcarce  an 
eightieth  part  of  the  people  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and 
the  late  10  ye^rs  civil  wars,  the  like  whereof  hath 
not  been  in  f  veral  ages  before)  did  not  take  away 
above  a  fortieth  part  of  the  whole  people.) 

According  to  which  account  or  meafure  of  doub- 
ling, if  there  be  now  in  England  and  Wales,  7  mil- 
lions 400  thoufand  people,  there  were  about  5  mil- 
lions 526  thoufand  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Eliza- 
beths reign,  anno  1560,  and  about  two  millions  at 
the  Norman  conqueft  ;  of  which  confult  the  Dooms- 
day book,  and  my  lord  Hale's  origination  of  mankind. 

Memorandum,  that  if  the  people  double  in  36Q 
years,  that  the  prefent  320  millions,  computed  by 
fome  learned  men,  (from  the  meafures  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  their  degrees  of  being  peopled, 
and  good  accounts  of  the  people  in  feveral  of  them) 
to  be  now  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  will  within  the 
next  2000  years,  fo  increafe,  as  to  give  one  head  for 
every  two  acres  of  land  in  the  habitable  part  of  the 
earth.  And  then,  according  to  the  prediction  of  the 
fcriptures,  there  muft  be  wars  and  great  flaughter, 
&c. 

Wherefore,  as  an  expedient  againfl  the  above- 
mentioned  difference  between  10  and  1200  years,  we 
do  for  the  prefent,  and  in  this  country  admit  of  360 
years  to  be  the  time  wherein  the  people  of  England 
do  double,  according  to  the  prefent  laws  and  pra€tice 
of  marriages. 

Now^ 
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Now,  if  the  city  double  is  people  in  40  years, 
and  the  prefent  number  be  670  thoufand,  and  if  the 
whole  territory  be  7  millions  400  thoufand,  and 
double  in  360  years,  as  aforefaid  ;  then  by  the  under- 
written table  it  appears,  that  an}?o  1840,  the  people 
of  the  city  will  be  10718880,  and  thofe  of  the  whole 
country  but  10917389,  which  is  but  inconfiderably 
more.  Wherefore  it  is  certain  and  neceflary  that  the 
growth  of  the  city  muft  flop  before  the  faid  year 
1S40  ;  and  will  be  at  its  utmoft  height  in  the  next 
preceding  period,  anno  1800,  when  the  number  of 
the  city  will  be  eight  times  its  prefent  number,  viz. 
5  millions  359  thoufand.  And  when  (befides  the 
faid  number)  there  will  be  4  millions  466  thoufand 
to  perform  the  tillage,  paftorage,  and  other  rural 
works  neceflary  to  be  done  without  the  faid  city,  as 
by  the  following  table,  viz. 

C  Amis.  \         C  Burials.  7      f  People  in  7    f  People  In  \ 
I  Si  i      I  London  S    I   England.    5 

>"\  1565 2565       77040     55^^929 

p-j  1605 5138 

S- {  1642 1 1 883 

Z,  I  1682 22331    669930   7369230 

I  11722 — ^ —  44662 
1*  1 1762 89324 

H  !  1802 178648    5359440    9825650 

p-J  1842 357296   10718889   10917389 

Now  when  the  people  of  London  ftiall  come  to  be 
fo  near  the  people  of  all  England,  then  it  follows, 
that  the  growth  of  London  muft  flop  before  the  faid 
year  1842,  as  aforefaid,  and  muft  be  at  its  greateft 
height  anno  1800,  when  it  will  be  eight  times  more 
than  now,  with  above  4  millions  for  the  fervice  of  the 
country  and  ports  as  aforefaid. 

G4  Of 
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Of  the  afore-mentioned  vaft  difference  between  lO 
years  and   1200  years    for  doubling  the  people,    we 
make  this  ufe,  viz.   to  juftify   the  fcriptures  and  all 
other  good  hiftories  concerning  the    number   of  the 
people  in  ancient  time.      For  fuppofing  the  eight  per- 
fons  who  came  out  of  the  Ark,  increafed  by  a  pro- 
greflive    doubling    in  every  10  years,  might  grow  in 
the  firft  100  years    after  the  Flood    from  8  to  8000, 
and  that  in   350   years  after  the  Flood  (when  about 
Noah  died)  to  one  million,  and   by  this  time   1682, 
to  320  millions   (which  by  rational  conjedlure,    are 
thought  to  be  now  in  the  world)  it  will  not  be  hard 
to  compute,     how   in  the   intermediate    years,     the 
growths  may  be  made,  according  to  what  is  fet  down 
in  the  following  table,  wherein  making  the  doubling 
to  be  10  years  at  firft,  and  within  1200  years  at  laft, 
we  take  a  difcretionary  liberty,  but  juftifiable  by  ob- 
fervations  and    the  fcriptures    for  the  reft ;     which 
table  we  leave  to  be   corre6ted  by    hiftorians,    who 
know   the   bignefs     of  anci  nt   cities,    armies,    and 
colonies  in   the  refpe6tive  ages  of  the  world  :  in  the 
mean  time  affirming,  that   without  fuch  difference  in 
the  meafures  and  periods  for  doubling  (the  extreams 
whereof  we  have  demonftrattd   to  be  real  and  true)  it 
is  impoffible  to  folve  what  is  written  in  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures  and   other  authentick  books.     For  if  we  pitch 
upon  any   one  number  thr  'ughout   for  this  purpofe, 
350  years  is  the  fitteft  of  all  round  numbers  ;  accord- 
ing to  which,  there  would  have  been  but  512  fouls  in 
the  whole  world   in    Mofes's   time  (being  800  years 
after  the  flood)   when  603  thonfand  Ifraelites  of  above 
20  years  old   (befides  thofe  of  other  ages,  tribes,  and 
nations)   were  found  upon  an  exa6t  furvey  appointed 
by  God  ;  whereas  our  table  makes  12  millions.     And 
there  would  have  been   but  8000  in  David's  timc^ 
when  were  found  iioothoufand  of  above  20  years 

old 
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old  (befides  others,  as  aforefaid)  in  Ifrael  upon  the 
furvey  inftigated  by  Satan  ;  whereas  our  table  makes 
32  millions.  And  there  would  have  been  but  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  about  the  birth  of  Chrift,  or  Auguf- 
tus  his  time,  when  Rome  and  the  Roman  empire 
were  fo  great ;  whereas  our  table  makes  100  millions. 
Where  note,  that  the  Ifraelites  in  about  500  years, 
between  their  coming  out  of  Egypt  to  David's  reign, 
increafed  from  603  thoufand  to  iioo  thoufand. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  pitch  upon  a  leG  num- 
ber, as  100  years,  the  world  would  have  been  over- 
peopled 700  years  fmce.  Wherefore  no  one  num- 
ber will  folve  the  Phanomena ;  and  therefore  we  have 
fuppofed  feyeral  in  order  to  make  the  following  table, 
which  we  again  defire  hiftorians  to  correft,  according 
to  what  they  find  in  antiquity  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  the  people  in  each  age  and  country  of  the  world. 

We  did  (not  long  fince)  aflift  a  worthy  divine, 
writing  againft  fome  Scepticks,  who  would  have  baf- 
fled our  belief  of  the  refurreftion,  by  faying,  that  the 
whole  globe  of  the  earth  could  not  furnifli  matter  e- 
jiough  for  all  the  bodies  that  muft  rife  at  the  laft  day, 
much  lefs  would  the  furface  of  the  earth  furnifh  footing 
for  fo  vaft  a  number ;  whereas  we  did  (by  the  method 
aforementioned)  aflert  the  number  of  men  now  living, 
and  alfo  of  thofe  that  had  died  fince  the  beginning  of 
the  world  ;  and  did  withal  fhew,  that  half  the  ifland 
of  Ireland  would  afford  them  all,  not  only  footing  to 
ftand  upon,  but  graves  to  lie  down  in,  for  that  whole 
number ;  and  that  two  mountains  in  that  country 
were  as  weighty  as  all  the  bodies  that  had  ever  been 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  year  1680, 
when  this  difpute  happened.  For  which  purpofe,  I 
have  digrefled  from  my  intended  purpofe,  to  infer t 
this  matter,  intending  to  profecute  this  hint  further, 
^pon  fome  more  proper  occafion. 

A  TABLE 
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>f  1*j4  B  L  E  Jhewing  how  the  feople 
might  have  doubled  in  the  federal  ages 
of  the  world. 


periods  of 
doubling 


In  10  Years   K 


Anno  after  the  flood. 

8  perfons. 
i6 

V- 

64 
128 
256 

1024 

2048 

4096 

8000  and  more. 
120  Years  after 
the  Flood.  16  thoufand 


3^ 

64 

128 
256 
512' 

1  million  and  more. 

2  millions. 
4  millions. 
8  millions. 

16  In  Mofes  time, 
32  about  David's  time. 
64 

128  about    the    birth    of 

256  Chrift. 


320 


1000 


It 
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It  is  her  to  be  noted,  that  in  this  table  we  have 
afligned  a  different  number  of  years  for  the  time  of 
doubling  the  people  in  the  feveral  ages  of  the  world, 
and  might  have  done  the  fame  for  the  feveral  countries 
of  the  world,  and  therefore  the  faid  feveral  periods  af- 
figned  to  the  whole  world  in  the  lump,  may  well 
enough  confift  with  the  three  hundred  and  fixty  years 
efpecially  afligned  to  England,  between  this  day,  and 
the,  Norman  conqueft  j  and  the  faid  three  hundred 
and  fixty  years  may  well  enough  ferve  for  a  fuppofi- 
tion  between  this  time,  and  that  of  the  world's  be- 
ing fully  peopled  :  nor  do  we  lay  any  ftrefs  upon  one 
or  the  other  in  this  difquifition  concerning  the  growth 
of  the  city  of  London. 

We  have  fpolcen  of  the  growth  of  London  with  the 
meafures  and  periods  thereof,  we  come  next  to  the 
caufes  and  confequences  of  the  fame. 

The  caufes  of  its  growth  from  1642  to  1682,  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  as  folio weth,  viz.  from  1642  to 
1650,  that  men  came  out  of  the  country  to  London, 
to  (helier  themfelves  from  the  outrages  of  the  civil 
wars,  during  that  time ;  from  1650  to  1660,  the 
royal  party  came  to  London,  for  their  more  private 
and  inexpenfive  living ;  from  1660  to  1670,  the 
King's  friends  and  party  came  to  receive  his  favours 
after  his  happy  reftoration ;  from  1670  to  1680,  the 
frequency  of  plots  and  parliaments,  might  bring  ex- 
traordinary numbers  to  the  city  ;  but  what  reafons  to 
aflign  for  the  like  increafe  from  1604  to  1642,  I  know 
not,  unlcfs  I  (hould  pick  out  fome  remarkable  acci- 
dent happening  in  each  part  of  the  faid  period,  and 
make  that  to  be  the  caufe  of  this  increafe  (as  vulgar 
people  make  the  caufe  of  every  man's  ficknefs  to  be 
what  he  did  lafleat)  wherefore,  rather  than  fo  to  fay, 
quldlibet  de  quolibet  I  I  rather  quit  even  what  1  have 
above-faid  to  be  the  caufe  of  London's  incresfe  from 

1642 
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1642  to  1682,  and  put  the  whole  upon  fome  natural 
and  fpontaneous  benefits  and  advantage  that  men 
find  by  living  in  great  more  than  in  finall  focieties  j 
and  fhall  therefore  feck  for  the  antecedent  caufes  of 
this  growth,  in  the  confequences  of  the  like,  confi- 
dered  in  greater  characlers  and  proportions. 

Now,  whereas  in  arithmetic,  out  of  two  falfe  pofi- 
lions  the  tiuth  is  extracted,  fo  I  hope  out  of  two  extra- 
vagant contrary  fuppofitions,  to  draw  forth  fome  fo- 
lid  and  confident  conclufion,  viz.  * 

The  firft  of  the  faid  two  fuppofitions  is,  that  the 
city  of  London  is  feven  times  bigger  than  now,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  it  are  four  millions  fix  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thoufand  people ;  and  that  in  all 
the  other  cities,  ports,  towns  and  villages,  there  are 
but  two  millions  feven  hundred  and  ten  thoufand 
more. 

The  other  fuppofition  is,  that  the  city  of  London 
is  but  a  feventh  part  of  its  prefent  bignefs,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  it  are  but  ninety  fix  thoufand,  and 
that  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  (being  feven  millions 
three  hundred  four  thoufand)  do  co-habit  thus,  one 
hundred  four  thoufand  of  them  in  fmall  cities  and 
towns,  and  that  the  reft,  being  (even  millions  two 
hundred  thoufand,  do  inhabit  in  houfes  not  conti- 
guous to  one  another,  viz.  in  twelve  hundred  thou- 
fand houfes,  having  about  twenty  four  acres  of 
ground  belonging  to  each  of  them,  accounting  about 
twenty  eight  millions  of  acres  to  be  in  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  England,  Wales,  and  the  adjacent  iflandsj 
which  any  man  that  pleafes  may  examine  upon  a  good 
map. 

Now,  the  queftion  is,  in  which  of  thefe  imagi- 
nary ftatcs  would  be  the  moft  convenient,  commodi- 
ous and  comfortable  livings  ? 

But 
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But  this  general  queftion  divides  it  felf  into  the  fe- 
veral  queftions,  relating  to  the  following  particulars, 
viz. 

1 .  For  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  againft  foreign 
powers. 

2.  For  preventing  the  inteftine  commotions  of  par- 
ties and  fadlions. 

3.  For  peace  and  uniformity  in  religion. 

4.  For  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

5.  For  the  proportionably  taxing  of  the  people,  and 
cafy  levying  of  the  fame. 

6.  For  gain  by  foreign  commerce. 

7.  For  husbandry,  manufadlure,  and  for  arts  of 
delight  and  orniment. 

8.  For  leflening  the  fatigue  of  carriages  and  tra- 
velling. 

9.  For  preventing  beggars  and  thieves. 

10.  For  the  advancement  and  propagation  of  ufe- 
ful  learning. 

1 1.  For  increafing  the  people  by  generation. 

12.  For  preventing  the  mifchiefs  of  plagues  and 
contagions.  And  withal,  which  of  the  faid  two 
dates  is  moft  practicable  and  natural  j  for  in  thefe 
and  the  like  particulars,  do  lie  the  tefts  and  touch- 
ftones  of  all  propofals,  that  can  be  made  for  the  pub- 
lic good. 

Firft,  as  to  prafticable,  we  fay,  that  although  our 
faid  extravagant  propofals  are  both  in  nature  poflible, 
yet  it  is  not  obvious  to  every  man  to  conceive,  how 
London,  now  feven  times  bigger  than  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  fhould  be  feven 
times  bigger  than  now  it  is,  and  forty  nine  times  big- 
ger than  Anno.  1560.  To  which  I  fay,  i.  That  the 
prefent  city  of  London  ftands  upon  lefs  than  two 
thoufand  five  hundred   acres  of  ground  ;  wherefore  a 

city 
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city  feven  times  as  large  may  ftand  upon  ten  thoufand 
five  hundred  acres,  which  is  about  equivalent  to  a 
circle  of  four  miles  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  lefs 
than  fifteen  miles  in  circumference.  i.  That  a  cir- 
cle of  ground  of  thirty  five  miles  femi-diameter  will 
bear  corn,  garden-ftufF,  fruits,  hay,  and  timber  for 
the  four  millions  fix  hundred  and  ninety  thoufand  in- 
habitants of  the  faid  city  and  circle,  fo  as  nothing  of 
that  kind  need  be  brought  from  above  thirty  five 
miles  diftance  from  the  faid  city ;  for  the  number  of 
acres  within  the  faid  circle,  reckoning  two  acres  fuffi- 
cient  to  furnifti  bread  and  drink-corn  for  every  head, 
and  two  acres  will  furnifli  hay  for  every  neceflary 
horfe ;  and  that  the  trees  which  may  grow  in  the 
hedge-rows  of  the  fields  within  the  faid  circle,  may 
furnifli  timber  for  fix  hundred  thoufand  houfes.  3. 
That  all  live  cattle  and  great  animals  can  bring  them- 
felves  to  the  faid  city ;  and  that  fifli  can  be  brought 
from  the  Lands-end  and  Berwick,  as  eafily  as  now. 
4.  Of  coals  there  is  no  doubt.  And  for  water,  twen- 
ty fhillings  per  family  (or  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum  in  the  whole)  will  ferve  this  city,  efpecial- 
ly  with  the  help  of  the  new  river.  But  if  by  practi- 
cable be  underftood,  that  the  prefent  ftate  may  be 
fuddenly  changed  into  either  of  the  two  above-men- 
tioned propofals,  I  think  it  is  not  practicable.  Where- 
fore the  true  quefl:ion  is,  unto  or  towards  which  of 
the  faid  two  extravagant  ftates  is  the  beft  to  bend  the 
prefent  ftate  by  degrees,  viz.  whether  it  be  beft  to 
leflen  or  enlarge  the  prefent  city  ?  In  order  where-  . 
unto,  we  enquire  (as  to  the  firft  queftioii)  which  ftate 
is  moft  defenfible  againft  foreign  powers  ;  faying, 
that  if  the  above-mentioned  houfing,  and  a  border  of 
ground,  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  were  en- 
compafled  with  a  wall  and  ditch  of  twenty  miles  about 
(as  ftrong  as  any  in  Europe,  which  would  coft  but 

a  mil- 
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a  million,  or  about  a  penny  in  the  fhilling   of  the 
houfe-rent  for  one  year)  what  foreign  prince  could 
bring  an  army  from  beyond   feas,  able  to  beat.     i. 
Our  fea-forces,  and  next  with  horfe  harrafs'd  at  fea, 
to  refift  all  the  fre&  horfe  that  England  could  make, 
and  then  conquer  above  a  million  of  men,  well  unit- 
ed, difciplined,  and  guarded  within  fuch  a  wall,  dif- 
tant  every  where  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
houfing  to  elude  the  granadoes  and  great  {hot  of  the 
enemy  ?      2.  As  to  inteftine  parties  and  facStions,  I 
fuppofe  that  four  millions  fix  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
fand    people  united  within  this  great  city,  could  ea- 
fily  govern  half  the  faid  number  fcattered  without  it ; 
and  that  a  few  men  in  arms  within  the  faid  city  and 
wall,  could  alfo  eafily  govern   the  reft  unarmed,  or 
armed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  fovereign  fhall  think 
fit.     3.    As   to  uniformity  in    religion,  I   conceive, 
that  if  St.  Martin's  parifh  (may  as  it  doth)  confift  of 
about  forty  thoufand  fouls,  that  this  great   city  alfo 
may  as^  well  be  made  but   as  one  parifli,  with  feven 
times  one  hundred  and  thirty  chapels,  in  which  might 
not  only  be  an  uniformity  of  common  prayer,  but  in 
preaching  alfo  ;    for  that   a  thoufand   copies  of  one 
judicioufly  and  authentically  compofed  fermon,  might 
be  every  week  read  in  each  of  the  faid  chapels  with- 
out any  fubfequent  repetition  of  the  fame,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  homilies.     Whereas  in  England  (wherein  are 
near  ten    thoufand  parifhes,  in   each  of  which  upon 
Sundays,  Holy-days,  and  other  extraordinary   occa- 
fions,  there  fhould   be   about   one   hundred    fermons 
per  annunty   making  about  a  million  of  fermons  per 
annum  in  the  whole :  )   it  were  a  miracle,  if  a  million 
of  fermons  compofed  by  fo  many  men,  and  of  fo  ma- 
ny minds  and  methods,    fhould    produce   uniformity 
upon  the  difcompofed  underflandings  of  above  eighty 
millions  of  hearers. 

4.  As 
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4.  As  to  the  adminlftration  of  juftice.  If  in  this  greaf 
city  fhall  dwell  the  owners  of  all  the  lands  and  other 
valuable  things  in  England ;  if  within  it  fliall  be  all 
the  traders,  and  all  the  courts,  offices,  records,  ju- 
ries and  witnefTes ;  then  it  follows,  that  juftice  may 
be  done  with  fpeed  and  eafe. 

5.  As  to  the  equality  and  eafy  levying  of  taxes, 
li  is  too  certain,  that  London  hath  at  fome  times  paid 
near  half  the  excife  of  England;  and  that  the  peo- 
ple pay  thrice  as  much  for  the  hearths  in  London,  as 
thofe  in  the  country,  in  proportion  to  the  people  of 
each  J  and  that  the  charge  of  collecting  thefe  duties, 
have  been  about  a  fixth  part  of  the  duty  it  felf.  Now 
in  this  great  city,  the  excife  alone,  according  to  the 
prefent  laws,  would  not  only  be  double  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  but  alfo  more  equal.  And  the  duty  of 
hearths  of  the  faid  city,  would  exceed  the  prefent  pro- 
ceed of  the  whole  kingdom.  And  as  for  the  cuftoms, 
we  mention  them  not  at  prefent. 

6.  Whether  more  would  be  gained  by  foreign  com- 
merce .? 

The  gain  which  England  makes  by  lead,  coals, 
the  freight  of  Ihipping,  &c,  may  be  the  fame,  for 
ought  I  fee,  in  both  cafes.  But  the  gain  which  is 
made  by  manufa£lurers,  will  be  greater,  as  the  ma- 
nufadlure  it  felf  is  greater  and  better.  For  in  fo  vaft 
a  city  manufactures  will  beget  one  another,  and 
each  manufacture  will  be  divided  into  as  many  parts 
as  poflxble,  whereby  the  work  of  each  artifan  will  be 
limple  and  eafy  ;  as  for  example.  In  the  making  of  a 
watch,  if  one  man  fhall  make  the  wheels,  another  the 
fpring,  another  fhall  engrave  the  dial-plate,  and  ano- 
ther ftiall  make  the  cafes,  then  the  watch  will  be 
better  and  cheaper,  then  if  the  whole  work  be  put 
upon  any  one  man.  And  we  alfo  fee  that  in  towns, 
and  in  the  ftreets  of  a  great  town,  where  all  the  inha- 
bitants 
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tants  are  almoft  of  one  trade,  the  commodity  peculiar 
to  thofe  places  is  made  better  and  cheaper  than  elfe- 
where.  Moreover,  when  all  forts  of  manufactures 
are  made  in  one  place,  there  every  fhip  ihat  goeth 
forth,  can  fuddenly  have  its  loading  of  fo  many  fe- 
vcFal  particulars  and  fpecies,  as  the  port  vi^hereunto 
ihe  is  bound  can  take  off.  Again,  when  the  f.veral 
manufadures  are  made  in  one  place,  and  fhipped  ofF 
in  another,  the  carriage,  poftage,  and  travelling- 
charges  will  inhance  the  price  of  fuch  manufacture, 
and  leflen  the  gain  upon  foreign  commerce.  And 
laftly,  when  the  imported  goods  are  fpent  in  the  port 
it  felf,  where  they  are  landed,  the  carriage  of  the 
fame  into  other  places  will  create  no  furcharge  upon 
fuch  commodity ;  all  which  particulars  tend  to  the 
greater  gain  by  foreign  commerce. 

7.  As  for  arts  of  delight  and  ornament. 

They  are  beft  promoted  by  the  greateft  number  of 
emulators.  And  it  is  more  likely  that  one  ingenious, 
curious  man  may  rather  be  found  out  amongft  four 
millions  than  four  hundred  perfons.  But  a  for  hus- 
bandry, viz.  tillage  and  pafturage,  I  fee  no  rL:;;i;n, 
but  the  fecond  ftate  (when  each  family  i.^  charged 
with  the  culture  of  about  twenty  four  acres)  will  beft 
promote  the  fame. 

8.  As  for  leflening  the  fatigue  of  carriage  and  tra- 
velling. 

The  thing  fpeakes  it  felf;  for  if  all  the  men  of 
bufinefs,  and  all  artifans  do  live  within  five  miles  of 
each  other :  and  if  thofe  who  live  without  the  great 
city,  do  fpend  only  fuch  commodities  as  grow  where 
they  live,  then  the  charge  of  carriage  and  travelling 
•^  could  be  little. 

9.  As  to  the  preventing  of  beggars  and  thieves. 

I  do  not  find  how  the  differences  of  the  faid  two 
ftates  fhould  make  much  difference  in  this  particular  j 

H  for 
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for  impotents  (which  are  but  one  in  about  fix  hun- 
dred) ought  to  be  maintained  by  the  reft.  2.  Thofe 
who  are  unable  to  work,  through  the  evil  education 
of  their  parents,  ought  (for  ought  I  know)  to  be 
maintained  by  their  neareft  kindred,  as  a  juft  punifli- 
ment  upon  them.  3.  And  thofe  who  cannot  find 
work  (though  able  and  willing  to  perform  it)  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  unequal  application  of  hands  to  lands  ought 
to  be  provided  for  by  the  magiftrate  and  landlord  till 
that  can  be  done  :  for  there  needs  be  no  beggars  in 
countries,  where  there  are  many  acres  of  unimproved 
inproveable  land  to  every  head,  as  there  are  in  Eng- 
land. As  for  thieves,  they  are  for  the  moft  part  be- 
gotten from  the  fame  caufe;  for  it  is  againft  nature, 
that  any  man  fliould  venture  his  life,  limb,  or  liber- 
ty, for  a  wretched  livelihood,  whereas  moderate  la- 
bour will  produce  a  better.  But  of  this  fee  fir  Thomas 
Moor,  in  the  firft  part  of  his  Utopia. 

10.  As  to  the  propagation  and  improvement  of  ufe- 
ful  learnincr. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  concerning  it,  as  was  above- 
faid  concerning  manufaflures,  and  the  arts  of  delight 
and  ornament  j  for  in  the  great  vaft  city,  there  can 
be  no  fo  odd  a  conceit  or  defign,  whereunto  fome  af- 
fiftance  may  not  be  found,  which  in  the  thin,  fcat- 
tered  way  of  habitation  may  not  be. 

11.  As  for  the  increafe  of  people  by  generation, 

I  fee  no  great  difi'erence  from  either  of  the  two 
ftates,  for  the  fame  may  be  hindred  or  promoted  in  ei- 
ther, from  the  fame  caufes. 

12.  As  to  the  plague. 

It  is  to  be  remembred,  that  one  time  with  ano- 
ther, a  pl?gue  happeneth  in  London  once  in  twenty 
years,  or  thereabouts  ;  for  in  the  laft  hundred  years, 
between  the  years  1582  and  1682,  there  have  been 
fnc  great  plagues,  viz.  anno.  1592,  1603,  1625,  1636 

and 
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and  1665.  And  it  is  alfo  to  be  remembred,  that  the 
plagues  of  London  do  commonly  kill  one  fifth  part  of 
the  inhabitants.  Now,  if  the  whole  people  of  Eng- 
land do  double  but  in  three  hundred  and  fixty  years, 
then  the  annual  increafe  of  the  fame  is  but  twenty 
thoufand,  and  in  twenty  years  four  hundred  thoufand. 
But  if  in  the  city  of  London  there  fhould  be  two  mil- 
lions of  people,  (as  there  will  be  about  fixty  years 
hence)  then  the  plague  (killing  one  fifth  of  them, 
namely,  four  hundred  thoufand  once,  in  twenty  years) 
will  deftroy  as  many  in  one  year,  as  the  whole  na- 
tion can  re-furnifti  in  twenty :  and  confequently  the 
people  of  the  nation  Ihall  never  increafe.  But  if  the 
people  of  London  (hall  be  above  four  millions  (as  in 
the  firfl  of  our  two  extravagant  fuppofitions  is  pre- 
mifed)  then  the  people  of  the  whole  nation  fhall  le£- 
fen  above  twenty  thoufand  per  annum.  So  as  if  peo- 
ple be  worth  feventy  pounds  per  head  (as  hath  elfe- 
where  been  fhewn)  then  the  faid  greatriefb  of  th(r  city 
will  be  a  damage  to  it  felt  and  the  v/hole  nation  of 
fourteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.,  and  fo 
pro  rata.,  for  a  greater  or  leflcr  number;  w  lerefore  to 
determine  which  of  the  two  ftates  is  befl,  (that  is  to 
fay,  towards  which  of  the  faid  two  flates,  authority 
fhould  bend  the  prefent  ftate)  a  juft  hallance  (.u<iht  to 
be  made  between  the  difadvantages  from  the  plague, 
with  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  other  parti- 
culars above-mentioned  ;  unto  v.hich  balr.nce  a 
more  exa£t  account  of  the  people,  and  a  better  rule 
for  the  meafure  of  its  growth  is  neceflary,  that  what 
we  have  here  given,  or  are  yet  able  to  lay  down. 


H  2  P  O  S  T^ 


(    1 20    ) 


POSTSCRIPT. 


IT  was  not  very  pertinent  to  a  difcourfe  concerning 
the  growth  of  the  city  of  London,  to  thruft  in 
confiderations  of  the  time  when  the  whole  world  will 
be  fully  peopled  ;  and  how  to  juftify  the  fcriptures 
concerning  the  number  of  people  mentioned  in  them  ; 
and  concerning  the  number  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  that  may  rife  at  the  laft  day,  &c.  Never- 
thelefs,  fmce  feme  friends  liking  the  faid  digreffi- 
ons  and  impertinences  (perhaps  as  fawce  to  a  dry 
difcourfe)  have  defired  that  the  fame  might  be 
explained  and  made  out :  I  therefore  fay  as  followeth. 

1.  If  the  number  of  acres  in  the  habitable  part 
of  the  earth,  be  under  fifty  thoufand  millions  j  if 
twenty  thoufand  millions  of  people,  are  more  than 
the  faid  number  of  acres  will  feed  ;  (few  or  no  coun- 
tries being  fo  fully  peopled  -,  )  and  for  that  in  fix 
doublings  (v/hich  will  be  in  two  thoufand  years)  the 
prefent  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  will  exceed 
the  faid  twenty  thoufand  millions. 

2.  That  the  number  of  all  thofe  who  have  died 
fmce  the  flood,  is  the  fum  of  all  the  produ6ls  made 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  the  doubling  periods 
mentioned  in  the  firfl  column  of  the  laft  table,  by  the 

number 
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number  of  people  refpedllvely  affixed  to  them,  in  the 
third  column  of  the  fame  table;   the  Hiid   fum  beino- 
divided  by  forty   (one  dying  out  of  forty  per  annum^ 
out  of  the  whole  mafs  of  mankind)  which  quotient  is 
twelve  thoufand    five   liundred  and  fevcnty  millions  ; 
whereunto  may  be  added,  tor  thofe  that  died  before 
the  flood,  enough  to  make  the  laft  mentioned  num- 
ber twenty  thoufand  millions,  as  the  full  number  of 
all  that  died,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  to  the 
year  1682;  unto  which,  if  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty millions,  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  now  alive, 
be  added,  the  total  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  will  a- 
mount  but  to  one  fifth  part  of  the  graves,  which  the 
furface  of  Ireland   will    afford,  without  ever  putting 
two  bodies  into  one  grave ;  for   there  be    in   Ireland 
twenty   eight   thoufand    fquare   Englifh  miles,    each 
whereof  will  afford  about  four  millions  of  graves,   and 
confequently  above   one   hundred  and  fourteen  thou- 
fand   millions  of  graves,    viz.   about   five  times   the 
number  of  the  quick   and   the  dead,    which    fhould 
arife  at  the  laft  day,   in  cafe  the  fame  had  been  in  the 
year  1682. 

3.  Now,  if  there  may  be  place  for  five  times  as 
many  graves  in  Ireland,  as  are  fufficient  for  all  that 
ever  died  ;  and  if  fhe  earth  of  one  grave  weigh  five 
times  as  much  as  the  body  interred  therein,  then  a 
turf,  lefs  than  a  foot  thick,  pared  oft  from  a  fifth 
part  of  the  furface  of  Ireland,  will  be  equivalent  in 
bulk  and  weight  to  all  the  bodies  that  ever  were 
buried  ;  and  may  ferve  as  well  for  that  purpofe,  as 
the  two  mountains  afore-mentioned  in  the  body  of 
this  difcourfe.  From  all  which  it  is  plain,  how 
madly  they  were  miftaken,  who  did  fo  petulantly 
vilify  what  the  holy  fcriptures  have  delivered. 


H  3  FURTHER 


FURTHER 


OBSERVATIONS 


UPON    THE 


DUBLIN  BILLS:  or.  Ac- 
counts of  the  Houfes,  Hearths,  Bap- 
tifms,  and  Burials  in  that  CITY. 


By    Sir     WILLIAM     PETTY,     late 
Fellow    of    the    R  o  Y  a  l  -  S  o  c  i  e  t  y. 
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T  H  !E 


STATIONER 


T  O    T  H  E 


R    E    A    D    E    Re 

T  HAVE  not  thought  fit  to  make 
any  alteration  of  the  firil:  edi- 
tion, but  have  only  added  a  new 
table,  with  obfervations  upon  it, 
placing  the  fame  in  the  front  of 

what 
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what  v/as  before;  which  perhaps 
might  have  been  as  well  placed 
after  the  like  table  at  the  eighth 
page  of  the  firft  edition. 


DUBLIN, 

I 
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DUEL 

I  N 

,      168 

2. 

Parifhes. 

Houf. 

272 
540 

Fire-pl. 

8367 
2198^ 

Bapt 
122 

Buri. 
306 

St.  James 

St.  Catherines 

St.    Nicholas    with-  p 

out,  and                 C 

1064 

4082 

154 

414 

St.  Patricks                J 

St.  Bridgets 

395 

1903 

68 

149 

St.  Audeons 

276 

1510 

56 

164 

St.  Michaels 

174 

884 

34 

50 

St.  Johns 

302 

1636 

74 

lOI 

St.    Nicholas   with-  T 

in,  and                   > 

153 

902 

26 

52 

Chrift-church  hber.  j 

St.  Werburghs 

240 

1638 

45 

105 

St.  Michans 

93« 

3516 

124 

389 

St.  Andrews 

864 

3638 

131 

300 

St.  Kevans 

554 

2 1  20  7 
506  i 

25369 

87 
912 

Donebrook 

253 
6025 

■^33 
22 — 

further  obfewations  upon  the  Dublin  ac- 
counts of  bapttfms  and  burials,  houfes  and 
hearths y  'utz. 


^^^"^  H  E  table  hath  been  made  for  the  year 
^  T  ^  1682,  wherein  is  noted, 
lT^^sC^?"  J  ^'  ^^^^  ^^^  houfes  which  anno  1671, 
3/Ls^mM  vvrere  but  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty,  are  anno  1682,  fix  thoufand  and  twenty  five  ; 
but  whether  this  difference  is  caufed  by  the  real  in- 
creafe  of  houfing,  or  by  fraud  and  defedt  in  the  for- 
mer 
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mer  accounts,  is  left  to  confideration.  For  the  bu- 
rials or  people  have  increafed  but  from  one  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  ninety  fix,  to  two  thoufand  two 
hundred  fixty  three ;  according  to  which  proportion, 
the  three  thoufand  eiglit  hundred  and  fifty  houfes 
anno  167 1,  fliould  anno  1682,  have  been  but  five 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  forty  three,  wherefore 
fome  fault  maybe  Cifp^'fted  as  aforefaid,  when  farm- 
ing the  hearth-money  was  in  agitation. 

2.  The  heaii-hs    have    Uicreafed   according  to    the 
burials,  and  one  third  of  the  faid  incrc^fe  more,   viz. 
The  burials,  anno  1671,  were  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred ninety  fix,  the  one  third  whereof  is  five  hundred 
fixty  three,  which  put  together,   makes  two  thoufand 
two  hundred  fifty  nine,  which  is  near  the  number  of 
hux\?ih  anno  1682.     But  the  hearths  anno  1671,  were 
feventeen    thoufand   five   hunJred,   whereof  the    one 
third    is    five    thoufand   eight  hundred    thirty   three, 
making  in  all  but  twenty  three  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  three  ;  whereas  the  whole  hearths  anno 
1682,  were  twenty  five  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
fixty  nine,  viz.   one  third  and  better  of  the  faid  five 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  three  more. 

3.  The  houfing  were  anno  167 1,  but  three  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  and  fifty,  which  if  they  had  in- 
creafed anno  1682,  but  according  to  the  burials,  they 
had  been  but  five  thoufand  one  hundred  and  forty 
three,  or  according  to  the  hearths,  had  been  but 
five  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty  eight,  whereas 
they  appear  fix  thoufand  and  twenty  five,  increafing 
double  to  the  hearths.  So  as  'tis  likely  there  hath 
been  fome  error  in  the  faid  account  of  the  houfing, 
unlefs  the  new  houfing  be  very  fmall,  and  have  but 
one  chimney  apiece,  and  that  one  fourth  part  of  them 
are  untenanted.  On  the  other  hand,  'tis  more  likely 
that  when  fixteen  hundred  ninety  fix  died  per  annum^ 

there 
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there  were  near  fix  thoufand  ;  for  fix  thoufand  houfes 
at  eight  inhabitants  per  houfe,  would  make  the  num- 
ber of  the  people  to  be  forty  eight  thoufand,  and  the 
number  of  fixteen  hundred  ninety  fix  that  died  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  one  out  of  thirty,  would  have 
made  the  number  of  inhabitants  about  fifty  thou- 
fand :  for  which  reafon  I  continue  to  believe  there 
was  fome  error  in  the  account  of  three  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  houfes  as  aforefaid,  and  the  rather 
becaufe  there  is  no  ground  from  experience  to  think, 
that  in  eleven  years,  the  houfes  in  Dublin  have  in- 
creafed  from  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifty, 
to  fix  thoufand  and  twenty  five. 

Moreover,  I  rather  think  that  the  number  of  fix 
thoufand  and  twenty  five  is  yet  fhort,  becaufe  that 
number  at  eight  heads  per  houfe  makes  the  inhabi- 
tants to  be  but  forty  eight  thoufand  two  hundred  ; 
whereas  the  two  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fixty 
three  who  died  in  the  year  1682,  according  to  the 
afore-mentioned  rule  of  one  dying  out  of  thirty, 
makes  the  number  of  people  to  be  fixty  feven  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  and  ninety  ;  the  medium  betwixt 
which  number  and  forty  eight  thoufand  two  hundred, 
is  fifty  eight  thoufand  and  forty  five,  which  is  the 
befl:  eftimate  I  can  make  of  that  matter,  which  I  hope 
authority  will  e'er  long  re6^ify,  by  dire6t  and  exad: 
enquiries. 

4.  As  to  the  births,  we  fay  that  anno  1640,  1641, 
and  1642,  at  London,  juffc  before  the  troubles  in 
religion  began,  the  births  were  five  fixths  of  the 
burials,  by  reafon  I  fuppofe  of  the  greatnefs  of 
families  in  London  above  the  country,  and  the  fewer 
breeders,  and  not  for  want  of  regiftring.  Wherefore 
deducing  one  fixth  of  two  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  fixty  three,  which  is  three  hundred  and  feventy 
feven,  there  remains  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 

eighty 
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eighty  fix  for  the  probable  number  of  births  in  Dublin, 
for  the  year  1682  ;  whereas  but  nine  hundred  and 
twelve  are  reprefented  to  have  been  chriftened  in  that 
year,  though  one  thoufand  and  twenty  three  were 
chriftened  anno  167 1,  when  there  died  but  one  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  and  ninety  fix  j  which  decreafuig  of 
the  chriftnings,  and  increafing  of  the  burials,  fliews 
the  increafe  of  non-regiftring  in  the  legal  books, 
which  muft  be  the  increafe  of  Roman-catholicks  in 
Dublin. 

The  fcope  of  this  whole  paper  therefore  is,  that 
the  people  of  Dublin  are  rather  fifty  eight  thoufand, 
than  thirty  two  thoufand  j  and  that  the  diflenters, 
"who  do  not  regifter  their  baptifms,  have  increafed 
from  three  hundred  ninety  one  to  nine  hundred  fe- 
venty  four  5  but  of  diflenters,  none  have  increafed 
bu.:  the.  Roman-catholicks,  whofe  numbers  have 
increafed  from  about  two  to  five  in  the  faid  years. 
The  exader  knowledge  whereof,  may  alfo  be  better 
had  from  dirccl  enquiries. 


O  B  S  E  R. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

UPON     THE 

DUBLIN 

Bills    of  MORTALITY,    i68i 

And  the  State  of  that 

CITY. 


XXXM  H  E  obfervatlons  upon  the  London  bills  of 
M  T  <I^'  mortality  have  been  a  new  light  to  the 
Cw-^-j^-^-  world  ;  and  the  like  obfervations  upon  thofe 
of  Dublin,  may  ferve  as  fnufFers  to  make  the  fame 
candle  burn  clearer. 

The  London  obfervations  flowed  from  bills  regu- 
larly kept  for  near  one  hundred  years  ;  but  thefe  are 
fqueezed  out  of  fix  ftragling  London  bills,  out  of 
fifteen  Dublin  bills,  and  from  a  note  of  the  families 
and  hearths  in  each  parifh  in  Dublin  ;  which  are  all 
digefted  into  the  following  tables,  confifting  of  three 
parts,  marked    ABC;  being  indeed    the    ABC   of 

public 
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publick  (Economy,  and  even  of  that   policy  which 
tends  to  peace  and  plenty. 

Obfervations  upon  the  table  A. 

TH  E  total  of  the  burials  in  London  (for  the 
faid  fix  flragling  years  mentioned  in  the  table 
A)  is  one  hundred  twenty  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
feventy  ;  whereof  the  medium  or  fixth  part  is  twenty 
thoufand  and  twenty  eight ;  and  exceeds  the  burials 
of  Paris,  as  may  appear  by  the  late  bills  of  that 
city.. 

2.  The  births,  for  the  fame  time,  are  feventy^ 
three  thoufand  fix  hundred  eighty  and  three,  the 
medium  or  fixth  part  whereof  is  twelve  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  eighty,  which  is  about  five  eighth  parts 
of  the  burials  ;  and  fhews,  that  London  would  in 
time  decreafe  quite  Aw^ay,  were  it  not  fupplied  out  of 
the  country,  where  are  about  five  births  for  four 
burials,  the  proportion  of  breeders  in  the  country 
being  greater  than  in  the  city. 

3.  The  burials  in  Dublin  for  the  faid  fix  years, 
were  nine  thoufand  eight  jiundred  fixty  five,  the  fixth 
part  or  medium  whereof  is,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
forty  and  four,  which  is  about  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
London  burials,  and  about  a  fifth  part  over.  So  as 
the  people  of  London  do  hereby  feem  to  be  above 
twelve  times  as  many  as  thofe  of  Dublin. 

4.  The  births  in  the  fame  time  at  Dublin,  are  fix 
thoufand  one  hundred  fifty  and  fcven,  the  fixth  part 
or  medium  whereof  is  one  thoufand  twenty  and  fix, 
which  is  alfo  about  five  eighth  parts  of  the  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  forty  and  four  burials  j  which 
fhews,  that  the  proportion  between  burials  a;  d  births 

are 
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are  alike  at  London  and  Dublin,  and  that  the  ac- 
counts are  kept  alike  ;  and  confequently  are  likely  to 
be  true,  there  being  no  confederacy  for  that  purpofe  ; 
which  if  they  be  true,  we  then  fay, 

5.  That  the  births  are  the  beft  way  (till  the  ac- 
counts of  the  people  fhall  be  purpofely  taken)  where- 
bv  to  judge  of  the  increafe  and  decreafe  of  people, 
that  of  burials  being  fubjcdl  to  more  contingencies 
and  variety  of  caufes. 

6.  If'  births  be  as  yet  the  meafure  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  births  (as  has  been  fhcwn)  are  as  nvc  to 
eight,  then  eight  fifths  of  the  births  is  the  number 
of  the  burials,  where'the  year  was  not  confiderable 
for  extraordinary  ficknefs  or  falubrity  ;  and  is  the  rule 
whereby  to  meafure  the  fame.  As  for  example  :  the 
medium  of  births  in  Dublin  was  one  thoufaad 
twenty  and  fix,  the  eight  fifths  whereof  is  one  ihou- 
fand  fix  hundred  forty  and  one,  but  the  real  burials 
were  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  forty  and  four;  fo  as 
in  the  faid  years  they  differed  little  from  the  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  forty  and  one,  which  was  the 
ftandard  of  health  ;  and  confequently,  the  years  1680, 
1674,  and  1668,  were  fickly  years,  more  or  lefs,  as 
they  exceeded  the  faid  number  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred forty  and  one  ;  and  the  reft  were  healthful  years, 
more  or  lefs,  as  they  fell  (hort  of  the  fartiC  number. 
But  the  city  was  more  or  lefs  populous,  as  the  births 
differed  from  the  number  one  thoufand  tv/enty  and 
fix  ;  viz.  populous  in  the  years  1680,  1679,  1678, 
and  1668:  for  other  caufes  of  this  difi:ercnce  in  birtlis, 
are  very  occult  and  uncertain. 

7.  What  hath  been  faid  of  Dublin,  ferves  alfo  for 
London. 

8.  It  hath  already  been  obfcrved  by  the  London 
bills,  that  there  arc  more  males  than  females.  It  is 
to  be  further  noted,  that   in   thefe  fix   London   bills 

I  alib, 
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alfo,  there  is  not  one  inftance  either  in  the  births  or 
burials  to  the  contrary. 

9.  It  hath  been  formerly  obfervecl,  that  in  the 
years  v/herein  moft  die,  feweft  are  born,  ilf  vice  verja. 
The  fame  may  be  further  obferved  in  males  and  fe- 
males, viz.  When  feweft  males  are  born,  then  moft 
die  :  for  here  the  males  died  as  twelve  to  eleven, 
which  is  above  the  mean  proportion  of  fourteen  to 
thirteen  ;  but  were  born  but  as  nineteen  to  eighteen, 
which  is  below  the  fame. 

Ohfervations  upon  the  table  B. 

t.TT^ROM  the  table  B,  it  appears,  that  the  me- 
j^  dium  of  the  fifteen  years  burials,  (being 
twenty  fcssr  thoufand  one  hundred  ninety  and  nine) 
is  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  whereas 
the  medium  of  the  other  fix  years  in  the  table  A, 
was  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  forty  and  four,  and 
that  the  medium  of  the  fifteen  years  births  (being  in 
all  fourteen  thoufand  feven  hundred  fixty  and  five)  is 
nine  hundred  eighty  and  four,  whereas  the  medium 
of  the  faid  other  fix  years,  was  one  thoufand  twenty 
and  fix.  That  is  to  fay,  there  were  both  fewer 
birthi  and  burials  in  thefe  fifteen  years,  than  in  the 
other  fix  years  i  which  is  a  probable  fign  that  at  a 
medium  there  were  fewer  people  alfo. 

2.  The  medium  of  births  for  the  fifteen  years 
being  nine  hundred  eighty  and  four,  whereof  eight 
fifths  (being  one  thoufand  five  hundred  feventy  and 
fix)  is  the  ftandard  of  health  for  the  faid  fifteen  years  ; 
and  the  triple  of  the  faid  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
feventy  and  fix,  being  four  thoufand   feven  hundred 

twenty 
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twenty  and  eight,  is  the  ftandard    for  each   of  the 
ternaries  of  the  fifteen  years  within  the  faid  table. 

3.  That  two  thoufand  nine  hundred  fifty  and  two, 
the  triple  of  nine  hundred  eighty  and  four  births,  is 
for  each  ternary  the  ftandard  of  peoples  increafe  and 
decreafe  from  the  year  1666  to  1680  inclufive,  viz. 
The  people  increafed  in  the  fecond  ternary,  and  de- 
Creafed  from  the  fame  in  the  third  and  fourth  terna- 
ries, but  re-increafed  in  the  fifth  ternary  beyond  any 
other. 

4.  That  the  laft  ternary  was  withal  very  healthful^ 
the  burials  being  but  four  thoufand  fix  hundred 
twenty  and  four,  viz.  below  four  thoufand  feven 
hundred  twenty  and  eight,  the  ftandard, 

5.  That  according  to  this  proporrion  of  increafe^ 
the  houfmg  of  Dublin  have  probably  increafed  alfo. 


Ohfervatlons  upon  the  table  C. 

I.  lA  I  R  S  T,     from   the   table  C,    it    appears, 
J^     that  the  houfmg  of  Dublin    is   fuch,  as  that 
there   are   not  five  hearths  in   each  houfe  one  with 
another,   but  nearer  five  than  four. 

2.  That  in  St.  Wcrburgh's  parifli  are  near  fix 
hearths  to  an  houfc.  In  St.  John's  five.  In  St. 
Michael's  above  five.  In  St.  Nicholas  within  above 
fix.  In  Chiril-church  above  feven.  In  St.  James's, 
and  St.  Kathei'ine'sj  and  in  St.  Michan's,  not  four. 
In  St.  Kevan's  about  four. 

3.  That  in  St.  Jaaaes's,  St.  Michan's,  St,  Bride's, 
St.  Werburgh'sj  St.  Andrew's,  St.  Michael's,  and 
St.  Patrick's,  ail  the  chriftenings  were  but  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  the  burials  one  thoufand  fifty  and 
five,  viz.  near  double  5  and  that  in  the  reft  of  the 

X  2  pariOies 
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parifties  the  chriftenings  were  five,  and  the  burials 
levcn,  viz.  as  four  hundred  fifty  to  fix  hundred  thirty 
and  four.  Now  whether  the  caufe  of  this  difference 
were  negligence  in  accounts,  or  the  greatnefs  of 
the  families,  &c.  is  worth  inquiring. 

4.  It  is  hard  to  fay  in  what  order  (as  to  greatnefs) 
thefe  parifhes  ought  to  fland,  feme  having  mofl  fa- 
milies, fome  mofl  hearths,  fom.e  mofl  births,  and 
others  mofl  burials.  Some  parifhes  exceeding  the 
reft  in  two,  others  in  three  of  the  faid  four  particu- 
lars, but  none  in  all  four.  Wherefore  this  tahle 
ranketh  them  according  to  plurality  of  the  faid  four 
particulars  wherein  each  excelleth  the  other. 

5.  The  London  obfervations  reckon  eight  heads 
to  be  in  each  family  ;  according  to  which  eflimation, 
there  are  thirty  two  thoufand  fouls  in  the  four  thou- 
fand  families  of  Dublin  ;  which  is  but  half  of  what 
mofl  men  imagine  ;  of  which  but  about  one  fixth 
part  are  able  to  bear  arms,  befides  the  royal  regi- 
ment. 

6,  Without  the  knowledge  of  the  true  number  of 
people,  as  a  principle,  the  whole  fcope  and  ufe  of  the 
keeping  bills  of  births  and  burials  is  impaired  ; 
wherefore  by  laborious  conje6tures  and  calculations 
to  deduce  the  number  of  people  from  the  births  and 
burials,  may  be  ;:iu,v"P!0'!s,  but  very  prepoflerous. 

7,  If  the  number  of  farr.ilies  in  Dublin  be  about 
four  thoufand,  then  ten  men  in  one  week  (at  the 
charge  of  about  five  pound,  furvcying  eight  families 
in  an  hour)  may  direclly,  and  without  algebra, 
make  an  account  of  the  whole  people,  exprefTing 
their  feveral  ages,  fex,  marriages,  title,  trade,  re- 
ligion, &c.  and  ihofe  who  furvey  the  hearths,  or 
the  conftables  or  parifh-clerks,  (may,  if  required) 
do  the  fame  gx  ofjlciOy  and   v.ithout    other  charge,  by 

the 
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the  command  of  the  chief  governor,  the  diocefan,  or 
the  mayor. 

8.  The  bills  of  London  have  fince  their  besin- 
ning,  admitted  feveral  alterations  and  improvements  ; 
and  eight  or  ten  pound  per  annum  fut charge,  would 
make  the  bills  of  Dublin  to  exceed  ail  others,  and 
become  an  excellent  inftrum'.T.t  of  government.  To 
which  purpofc  the  forms  ibr  weekly,  quarterly,  and 
yearly  bills  are  humbly  recommended,  viz. 
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DUBLIN. 


^««o Burials.  Births. 
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A  Quarterly  Bill 


Beginning 


and  end- 


Bun'er^     of 

53 

PARISHES    Names. 

r*  i- 

•     On 

a.  0. 
•    0 

I 

St.  Catherine's  and  St.  Jam. 

' 

2 

St.  Nicholas  without. 

3 

St,  Michans, 

4 

St.  Andr.  withDonebrook, 

5 
6 

7 

St.  Bridgets, 

St.  Johns, 

St.  Warburgh, 

8 

St.  Audeons, 

9 

St-  Michael, 

lO 

St.  Kevans, 

II 

St.  Nicholas  within. 

12 

St.  Patrick's  Liberties 

13 

Chrill-Church  and  Trini- 
ty-college. 

Totals, 

. 

of 


1 
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of  Mortality, 

ing  for  the  City  of  Dublin. 


Plague, 
Smatl-Pox 
Spotted  Fever, 
Meafels. 

Stone, 
Gout, 
Dropfy, 
Coniumption, 

Sudden    Death 
Qjiinfey, 
Plurify, 
Fever, 

Aged    above    70 
years  old. 

[nfants   under    2 
years  old 

>\ 

0 

r-r 

0 

p 

p. 

A 
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A  Weekly  Bill    ;f  Mortali- 


Ending  the 


day 


PARISHES   Names. 

n 

en 

B 
Si. 

?r 

CO 

I 

Sr.  Catherine's  and  St.  James's, 

1 

2 

St.  Nicholas  without, 

3 

St.  Michan's, 

4 

St.  Andrews  with  Donebrook, 

5 

St.  Bridget's, 

6 

St.  John's, 

7 

St.  Werburgh's, 

8 

St.  Audeon's, 

9 

St.  Michael's, 

10 

St.  Kevan's, 

II 

St.  Nicholas  within. 

12 

St.  Patrick's  liberties. 

13 

Chrift-church  and  Trinity  col- 
lege. 

Totals, 

I 
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ty  for  the  City  of  Dublin^ 


of 


1681. 


1 

Burials. 

Under    16 
years  old. 

Above   6 
years  old. 

3 
0 

CO 

0 

en 

Spotted            1 
Fever,             j 

1 

An 
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An  Account  of  tlie  People 

Ending  the  24th 


c 

3 
cr 
n 

vdiere- 

of 

PARISHES    Names. 

w 

•-►> 

ni 
-1 

3 
en 

en 

I 

St.  Catherine's  and  St.  James's, 

2 

St.  Nicholas  without. 

3 

St.  Michan's, 

4 

St.  Andrews  with  Donebrook, 

5 

St.  Bridgets, 

6 

St.  John's, 

7 

St.  Werburgh's, 

8 

St.  Audeon's, 

9 

St.  Michael's, 

10 

St.  Kevan's, 

II 

St.  Nicholas  within. 

12 

St.  Patrick's  liberties. 

' 

13 

Chrift-church  and  Trinity- 

college, 

1 

Totals, 
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of  Dublin    for    one    Year, 

of  March,   i68\ 
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pOSTSCPvIPT 

T   O     T   H   E 

STATIONER. 


WHEREAS  you  complain,  that  thefe  obfer- 
vations  make  no  fufficient  bulk,  I  could 
anfwer  you,  that  1  wifh  the  bulk  of  all  books  were 
lefs  }  but  do  neverthelefs  comply  with  you  in  adding 
what  follows,  viz. 

1.  That  the  parifhes  of  Dublin  are  very  unequal  ; 
fome  having  in  them  above  fix  hundred  families,  and 
others  under  thirty. 

2.  That  thirteen  parifhes  are  too  few  for  four 
thoufand  families  ;  the  midling  parifhes  of  London 
containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  families  ;  ac- 
cording to  which  rate,  there  fhould  be  about  thirty 
three  parifhes  in  Dublin. 

3.  It  is  faid,  that  there  are  eighty  four  thoufand 
houfes  or  families  in  London,  which  is  twenty  one 
times  more  than  are  in  Dublin  ;  and  yet  the  births 
and  burials  of  London   are  but  twelve  times  thofe  of 

j^  Dublin: 
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Dublin  :  which  fhews,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dub- 
lin, are  more  crowded  and  ftreightened  in  their 
houfing,  than  thofe  of  London  ;  and  confequently, 
that  to  increafe  the  buildings  of  Dublin,  will  make 
that  city  more  conformable  to  London. 

•  4.  I  Ihall  alfo  add  fome  reafons  for  altering  the 
prefent  forms  of  the  Dublin  bills  of  mortality,  ac- 
cording to  what  hath  been  here  recommended,  viz. 

1.  We  give  the  diftin6tions  of  males  and  females  in 
the  births  only  ;  for  that  the  burials  muft,  at  one 
time  or  another,  be  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the 
births. 

2.  We  do  in  the  weekly  and  quarterly  bills  propofe, 
that  notice  be  taken  in  the  burials  of  what  numbers 
die  above  fixty  and  feventy,  and  what  under  fixteen, 
fix,  and  two  years  old  j  forefeeing  good  ufes  to  be 
made  of  that  diftinftion. 

3.  We  do  in  the  yearly  bill,  reduce  the  cafualties 
to  about  twenty  four,  being  fuch  as  may  be  difcerned 
by  common  fenfe  and  without  art  ;  conceiving  that 
more  will  but  perplex  and  imbroil  the  account.  And 
in  the  quarterly  bills  we  reduce  the  difeafes  to  three 
heads,  viz.  contagious,  acute,  aijd  chronical  ;  apply- 
ing this  diflindlion  to  pariflies,  in  order  to  know  how 
the  different  fituation,  foil,  and  way  of  living  in 
each  parifti,  doth  difpofe  men  to  each  of  the  faid 
three  fpecies  :  and  in  the  weekly  bills  we  take  notice 
not  only  of  the  plague,  but  of  the  other  contagious 
difeafes  in  each  parifh  ;  that  ftrangers  and  fearful 
perfons  may  thereby  know  how  to  difpofe  of  them- 
fclves. 

4.  We  mention  the  number  of  the  people,  as  the 
fundamental  term  in  all  our  proportions  ;  and  without 
which,  all  the  reft  wrll  be  almoft  fruitlefs. 

5.  We  mention  the  number  of  marriages  made  in 
every  quarter,  and  in  every  year  j   as  alfo  the  propor- 
tion 
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tion  which  married  perfons  bear  to  the  whole  ;  ex- 
pefling  in  fuch  obfervations  to  read  the  improvement 
of  the  nation. 

6.  As  for  religions,  we  reduce  them  to  three,  viz. 

1.  Thofe  who  have  the  Pope  of  Rome  for  their  head, 

2.  Who  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  their  country, 

3.  Thofe  who  rely  refpeftively  upon  their  own  pri- 
vate judgments.  Now  whether  thefe  diftin6lions 
fhould  be  taken  notice  of  or  not,  we  do  but  faintly 
recommend,  feeing  many  reafons  pro  and  con  for  the 
fame :  and  therefore  although  we  have  mentioned  it 
as  a  matter  fit  to  be  confidered,  yet  we  humbly  leave 
it  to  authority. 


K  2  TWO 


TWO 

ESSAYS 

I    N 

POLITICAL  ARITHMETIC, 

CONCERNING      THE 

People,  Houfing,  Holpitals,  &c. 

O    f 

LONDON  and  PARIS. 

By    Sir     WILLIAM      PETTY,     late 
Fellow     of    the    R  o  y  a  l  -  S  o  c  i  e  t  y. 

-^ifclret  Regibus  uti 


Fajiidiret  olus^ 


\ 


a :. ;  o  a 


[  HI  ] 


T^m^^w^mmw^^M^mm 


T  O    T  H  E 


KIN     G  ' 

MOST    EXCELLENT 

MAJESTY. 


I  DO  prefume,  in  a  very  finall 
paper,  to  fhew  your  Majefty, 
that  your  city  of  London  feems 
more  confiderable  than  the  two 
beft  cities  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  for  ought  I  can  find,  greater 
than  any  other  of  the  Univerfe  ; 
which  becaufe  I  can  iay  without 
flattery,  and  by  liicli  demonftration 
K  4  as 


[   152  ] 

as  your  Majefty  can  examine,  I 
humbly  pray  your  Majefty  to  ac-. 
cept  from 


Your  Majefty's 


Mofl  humble,  loyal. 


And  obedient  fubjeftj 


WILLIAM     PETTY, 


A  N 


[    153    ] 


A  N 

ESSAY 

I   N 
POLITICAL     ARITHMETIC, 

B  Y 
Sir     WILLIAM    PETTY, 

Tending  to  prove,  that  London  hath 
more  people  and  houfing  than  the  cities  of 
Paris  and  Rouen  put  together,  and  is  alfb 
more  confiderable  in  feveral  other  refpedts. 


|f^)6()9("^  H  E  medium  of  the  burials  at  London  in 
)SC  -ji  )§(  the  three  laft  years,  viz.  1683,  1684  and 
^wvi*  J  i6^5j  (wherein  there  was  no  extraordinary 
3R.MMJH5  ficknefs,  and  wherein  the  chriftenings  do 
correfpond  in  their  ordinary  proportions  with  the 
]?urials  ai)d  chriftenings  pf  each  year  one  with  ano- 
ther) 
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ther)  was  twenty  two  thoufand  three  hundred  thirty 
and  feven,  and  the  like  medium  of  burials  for  the 
three  laft  Paris  bills  we  could  procure,  viz.  for  the 
years  1682,  1683  and  1684  (whereof  the  laft,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  chriftenings,  feems  to  have  been  very 
iickly)  is  nineteen  thoufand  eight  hundred  eighty  and 
(even.  ^ 

2.  The  city  of  Briftol  in  England  appears  to  be 
by  good  eftimate  of  its  trade  and  cuftoms  as  great  as 
Rouen  in  France  ;  and  the  city  of  Dublin  in  Ireland 
appears  to  have  more  chimnies  than  EriftoJ,  and  con- 
fequently  more  people  ;  and  the  burials  in  Dublin 
were  anm  1682  (being  a  fickly  year)  but  two  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  fixty  and  three. 

3.  Now  the  burials  of  Paris  (being  nineteen  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  eighty  and  feven)  being  added  to 
the  burials  of  Dublin  (fuppofed  more  than  at  Rouen) 
teing  two  thoufand  two  hundred  fixty  and  three, 
makes  but  twenty  two  lihoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty' 
whereas  the  burials  of  London  were  one  hundred 
eighty  and  feven  more,  or  twenty  two  thoufand 
three  hundred  thirty  and  feven,  or  as  about  fix  to 
feven. 

4.  If  thofe  who  die  unneceiTarily,  and  by  mlfcar- 
riage  in  rhojel  Dieu  in  Paris  (being  above  three  thou- 
fand) as  hach  been  elfewhere  fhewn,  or  any  part 
thereof,  fhould  be  fubtraded  out  of  the  Paris  burials 
aforementioned,  then  our  alTertion  will  be  ftronger, 
and  more  proportionable  to  what  follows  concerning 
the  houfing  of  thofe  cities,  viz.  ** 

5.  There  were  burnt  in  London,  anno  1666,  above 
thirteen  thoufand  houfes,    which   being  but  a  fifth 

part 
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part  of  the  whole,  the  whole  number  of  houfes  in 
the  faid  year,  were  above  fixty  five  thoufand  j  and 
whereas  the  ordinary  burials  of  London  have  in- 
creafed  between  the  years  1666  and  1686,  above  one 
third,  the  total  of  the  houfos  at  London,  anno  1686, 
mutt  be  about  eighty  feven  thoufand,  v/hich  anno 
1682,  appeared  by  account  to  have  been  eighty  four 
thoufand. 

6.  Monfieur  Morery,  the  great  French  author  of 
the  late  Geographical  Diftionaries,  who  makes  Paris 
the  greateft  city  in  the  world,  doth  reckon  but  fifty 
thoufand  houfes  in  the  fame,  and  other  authors  and 
knowing  men  much  lefs  ;  nor  are  there  full  feven 
thoufand  houfes  in  the  city  of  Dublin  j  fo  as  if  the 
fifty  thoufand  houfes  of  Paris,  and  the  feven  thoufand 
houfes  in  the  city  of  Dublin  were  added  together, 
the  total  is  but  fifty  feven  thoufand  houfes,  whereas 
thofe  of  London  are  eighty  feven  thoufand  as  afore- 
faid,  or  as  fix  to  nine. 

7.  As  for  the  fhipping  and  foreign  commerce  of 
London,  the  common  fenfe  of  all  men  doth  judge  it 
to  be  far  greater  than  that  of  Paris  and  Rouen  put 
together. 

8.  As  to  the  wealth  and  gain  accruing  to  the  in- 
habitants of  London  and  Paris  hy  law  fuits  (or  la  chi- 
cane) I  only  fay,  that  the  courts  of  London  extend 
to  all  England  and  Wales,  and  affefl  feven  millions 
of  people,  whereas  thofe  of  Paris  do  not  extend  near 
fo  far ;  moreover  there  is  no  palpable  confpicuous 
argument  at  Paris  for  the  number  and  wealth  of 
lawyers,  like  the  buildings  and  chambers  in  the  Two 
Temples,  Lincoln's-Inn,  Gray's-Inn,  Doclors-com- 
pions,  and  the  feven  other  inns  in  which  are 

chimnies. 
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cbrmnies,  which   are  to  be  feen   at  London,  befides 
many  lodgings,  halls  and  offices  relating  to  the  fame. 

9.  As  to  the  plentiful  and  eafy  living  of  the  people  ; 
we  fay, 

1.  That  the  people  of  Paris  to  thofe  of  London, 
being  as  about  fix  to  feven,  and  the  houfing  of  the 
fame  as  about  fix  to  nine,  we  infer,  that  the  people 
do  not  live  at  London  fo  clofe  and  crouded  as  at 
Paris,  but  can  afford  themfelves  more  room  and 
liberty. 

2.  That  at  London  the  hofpitals  are  better  and 
more  defirable  than  thofe  of  Paris  j  for  that  in  the 
!>eft  at  Paris  there  die  two  out  of  fifteen,  whereas  at 
London  there  die  out  of  the  worft  fcarce  two  of  fix- 
teen,  and  yet  but  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole  die  out 
of  the  hofpitals  at  London,  and  two  fifths,  or  twenty 
times  that  proportion  die  out  of  the  Paris  hofpitals, 
which  are  of  the  fame  kind  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
number  of  thofe  at  London  who  chufe  to  lie  ficlc  in 
hofpitals  rather  than  in  their  own  houfes,  are  to  the 
like  people  of  Paris  as  one  to  twenty  ;  which  fliews 
the  greater  poverty  or  want  of  means  in  the  people  of 
Paris  than  thofe  of  London, 

3.  We  infer  from  the  premiffes,  viz.  the  dying 
fcarce  two  out  of  fixteen  out  of  the  London  hofpitals, 
and  about  two  of  fifteen  in  the  beft  of  Paris,  (to  fay 
nothing*  of  rhojicl  Dieu)  that  either  the  phyficians 
and  chirurgeons  of  London  are  better  than  thofe  of 
Paris,  or  that  the  air  of  London  is  more  wholefome. 

10.  As  for  the  other  great  cities  of  the  world,  if 
Paris  wers  the  greateft,  we  need  fay  no  more  in  be- 
half 
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half  of  London.  As  for  Pequin  in  China,  we  have 
no  account  fit  to  rcafon  upon  j  nor  is  there  any  thing 
in  the  defcription  of  the  two  late  voyages  of  the 
Chinefe  emperor  from  that  city  into  eaft  and  weft 
Tartary,  in  the  years  1682  and  1683,  which  can 
make  us  recant  what  we  have  faid  concerning  Lon- 
don. As  for  Dely  and  Agra  belonging  to  the  Mogul, 
we  find  nothing  againft  our  pofition,  but  much  to 
fliew  the  vaft  numbers  which  attend  that  emperor  in 
his  bufinefs  and  pleafures. 

11.  We  fhall  conclude  with  Conftantinople  and 
Grand  Cairo ;  as  for  Conftantinople  it  hath  been 
faid  by  one  who  endeavoured  to  {hew  the  greatnefs  of 
that  city,  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  plague  which 
reigned  in  it,  that  there  died  one  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred per  diem,  without  other  circumftances  ;  to 
which  we  anfwer,  that  in  the  year  1665  there  died  in 
London  one  thoufand  two  hundred  per  diem,  and  it 
hath  been  well  proved,  that  the  plague  of  London 
never  carried  away  above  one  fifth  of  the  people, 
whereas  it  is  commonly  believed  that  in  Conftanti- 
nople, and  other  eaftern  cities,  and  even  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  that  the  plague  takes  away  two  fifths,  one 
half  or  more ;  wherefore  where  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  is  but  one  fifth  of  the  people,  it  is  probable 
that  the  number  was  greater  than  where  one  thou- 
fand five  hundred  was  two  fifths,  or  one  half,  &c. 

12.  As  for  Grand  Cairo  it  is  reported,  that  fe- 
venty  three  thoufand  died  in  ten  weeks  or  one  thou- 
fand/»^r  ^/V;/2 ;  where  note,  that  at  Grand  Cairo  the 
plague  comes  and  goes  away  fuddenly,  and  that  the 
plague  takes  away  two  or  three  fifth  parts  of  the 
people  as  aforefaid  ;  fo  as  feventy  three  thoufand  was 
probably  the  number  of  thofe  that  died  of  the  plague 
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in  one  whtde  y^ar  at  Grand  Cairo,  whereas  at  Lon- 
don anno  1665,  ninety  feven  thoufand  were  brought 
to  account  to  have  died  in  that  year.  Wherefore  it; 
is  certain,  that  that  city  wherein  ninety  feven  thou- 
iand  was  but  one  fifth  of  the  people,  the  number  was 
greater  than  where  feventy  three  thoufand  was  two 
fifths  or  the  half. 

We  therefore  conclude,  that  London  hath  more 
people,  houfing,  fhipping  and  wealth,  than  Paris 
and  Rouen  put  together  j  and  for  ought  yet  appears, 
is  more  confiderable  than  any  other  city  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  which  was  propounded  to  be  proved. 


A  N 
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A  N 

ESSAY 

I  N 
POLITICAL     ARITHMETIC, 

B  Y 
Sir     WILLIAM    PETTY, 

Tending   to  prove  that   in   the   hofpital 

called  I'hojlel  Dieu  at  Paris,  there  die  above 
three  thoufand  per  annum  by  reafon  of  ill 
accommodation. 


T  appears  that  ^««5  1678,  there  entered  into  the 
hofpital  of  la  charite  two  thoufand  fix  hundred 
forty  and  feven  fouls,  of  which  there  died  there 
within  the  faid  year  three  hundred  thirty  and  eight, 
which  is  above  an  eighth  part  of  the  faid  two  thou- 
fand fix  hundred   forty  and   feven,    and    that  in   the 

fame 
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fame  year  there  entered  into  Vhojiel D'teu  twenty  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  ninety  and  one,  and  that 
there  died  out  of  that  number  five  thoufand  fix  hun-^ 
dred  and  thirty,  which  is  above  one  quarter;  fo  as 
about  half  the  faid  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  an(i 
thirty,  being  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen, 
feem  to  have  died  for  want  of  as  good  ufage  and 
accommodation  as  might  have  been  had  at  la  charite. 

2.  Moreover  in  the  year  1679  there  entered  into 
la  charite  three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen, of  which  there  died  four  hundred  fifty  and  two, 
which  is  above  a  feventh  part ;  and  in  the  fame  year 
there  entered  into  Vhojiel  Dieu  twenty  eight  thoufand 
fix  hundred  thirty  and  five,  of  which  there  died 
eight  thoufand  three  hundred  ninety  and  feven  :  and 
in  both  the  faid  years  1678  and  1679  (being  very 
different  in  their  degrees  of  mortality)  there  entered 
into  rho/iel  Dieu  twenty  eight  thoufand  fix  hundred 
thirty  and  five,  and  twenty  one  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred ninety  and  one,  in  all  fifty  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred twenty  and  fix,  the  medium  whereof  is  twenty 
five  thoufand  fixty  and  three,  and  there  died  out  of 
the  fame  in  the  faid  two  years  five  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  and  eight  thoufand  three  hundred 
ninety  and  feven,  in  all  fourteen  thoufand  twenty 
and  feven,  the  medium  whereof  is  feven  thoufand 
and  thirteen. 

3.  There  entered  in  the  faid  years  into  la  charite 
two  thoufand  fix  hundred  forty  and  feven,  and  three 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  in  all  five  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  fixty  and  five,  the  medium  whereof 
is  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  eighty  and  two, 
wherefore  there  died  three  hundred  thirty  and  eight, 
and  four  hundred  fifty  and  two,  in  all  feven  hundred 
ninety,  the  medium  whereof  is  lihree  hundred  ninety 
and  five. 

4.  Now 
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4.  Now  if  there  died  out  of  Vhojicl  Bleu  feven 
thoufand  and  thirteen  per  annum^  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  thofe  that  died  out  of  Vhnjlel  Disu  is 
double  to  thofe  that  died  iout  of  la  chaiite  (as  by  the 
above  numbers  it  appears  to  be  ne?.r  thereabouts) 
then  it  follows,  that  half  the  faid  numbers  of  {^stvi 
thoufand  and  thirteen,  being  three  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  fix,  did  not  die  by  natural  necefi"ity,  but  by 
the  evil  adminiflrration  of  that  hofpital. 

5.  This  conclufion  feemed  at  the  firft  fight  very 
Itrange,  and  rather  to  be  fome  miftake  or  chance 
than  a  folid  and  real  truth  ;  but  confidering  the  fame 
matter  as  it  appeared  at  London,  we  were  more  re- 
conciled to  the  belief  of  ir,  viz. 

1.  In  the  hofpital  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  London 
there  were  fent  out  and  cured  in  the  year  1685,  1764 
perfons,  and  there  died  out  of  the  faid  hofpital  two 
hundred  fifty  and  two.  Moreover  there  were  fent 
out  and  cured  out  of  St  Thomas's  hofpital  one  thou- 
fand five  hundred  twenty  and  three,  and  buried  two 
hundred  and  nine,  that  is  to  fay,  there  were  cured  in 
both  hofpitals  three  thoufand  two  hundred  eighty 
and  feven,  and  buried  out  of  both  hofpitals  four 
hundred  fixty  and  one,  and  confequently  cured  and 
buried  three  thoufand  feven  iiur.drcd  and  forty  and 
eight,  of  which  number  the  four  hundred  fixty  and 
one  buried  is  lefs  than  an  eighth  part,  whereas  at  la 
charlte  the  part  that  died  was  more  than  an  eighth 
part,  which  ftiews  that  out  of  the  nioft  poor  and 
wretched  hofpitals  of  London  there  died  fewer  in 
proportion  than  out  of  the  beft  in  Pari'^. 

2.  P'arthermore,  it  hath  been  above  fnewn  that 
there  died  out  of  la  charitc  at  a  medium  three  hundred 
ninety  and  ^y^  per  annum,  and  one  hundred  forty  and 
one  Out  of  les  incurables,  making  in  all  five  hundred 
thirty  and  fix  i  and   thar    out   of  St.   Bartholoniew's 

L  iind 
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and  St.  Thomas's  hofpitals,  London,  there  died  at  a 
medium  but  four  hundred  fixty  and  one,  of  which 
les  Incurables  are  part  ;  which  Ihews,  that  although 
there  be  more  people  in  London  than  in  Paris,  yet 
there  went  at  London  not  fo  many  people  to  hofpitals 
as  there  did  at  Paris,  although  the  pooreft  hofpitals  at 
London,  were  better  than  the  beft  at  Paris ;  which 
fliews  that  the  pooreft  people  at  London  have  better 
accommodation  in  their  own  houfes,  than  the  beft 
hofpital  of  Paris  afFordeth. 

6.  Having  proved  that  there  die  about  three  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  and  fix  perfons  at  Paris  unnecef- 
farily  to  the  damage  of  France,  we  come  next  to 
compute  the  value  of  the  faid  damage,  and  of  the 
remedy  thereof,  as  follows,  viz.  the  value  of  the  faid 
three  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fix  perfons  at  6ol. 
fterling  per  head,  being  about  the  value  of  Algier 
flaves,  (which  is  lefs  than  the  intrinfick  value  of 
people  at  Paris)  the  whole  lofs  of  the  fubjedts  of 
France  in  that  hofpital  feems  to  be  fixty  times  3506 
li.  ftcrl.  per  annuniy  viz.  210360  li.  fterl.  equivalent 
to  about  2524320  French  livres, 

7.  It  hath  appeared  that  there  came  into  Vhojiel 
Dleu  at  a  medium  twenty  five  thoufand  fixty  and  three 
per  amiurriy  or  two  thoufand  eighty  and  nine  per  men- 
fern^  and  that  the  whole  ftock  of  what  remained  in 

the  precedent  months  is,  at  a  medium,  about  two 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  eight  (as  may  appear  by 
the  third  line  of  the  table  No.  5,  which  ftiall  be 
fhortly  publifiied)  viz.  the  medium  of  months  is  two 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  ten  for  the  fickly  year 
1679,  whereunto  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fix, 
being  added  as  the  medium  of  months  for  the  year 
1678  makes  four  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fixteen, 
the  medium  v.^hereof  is  the  two  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred  and  eight   above   mentioned  ;    which   number 

being 
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being  added  to  the  two  thoufand  eighty  and  nine 
which  entered  each  month,  makes  four  thoufand  one 
hundred  ninety  and  feven  for  the  number  of  fick 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  always  in  rhojlel  Dieu  one 
time  with  another. 

8.  Now  if  fixty  French  livres  per  annum  for  each 
of  the  faid  four  thoufand  one  hundred  ninety  and 
feven  fick  perfons,  were  added  to  the  prefent  ordinary 
expence  of  that  hofpital  (amounting  to  an  addition 
of  two  hundred  fifty  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  livres)  it  feems  that  fo  many  livres  might  be 
faved  as  are  worth  above  ten  times  that  fum,  and  this 
,by  doing  a  manifeft  deed  of  charity  to  mankind. 

Memorandum,  That  anno  1685,  the  burials  of  London 
were  twenty  three  thoufand  two  hundred  twenty  and 
two,  and  thofe  of  Amjierdajn  ftx  thoufand  two  hundred 
forty  and  five  ;  from  whence,  and  the  difference  of 
air,  'tis  probable  that  the  peop(e  of  London  are  qua^ 
druple  to  thofe  of  Amjlerdam, 
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OBSERVATIONS 


UPON    THE 


CITIES 


O    F 


LONDON  and  ROME 


I.  )M«"'*''»)^H  A  T  before  the  year  1630,  the  chrift- 

j**  /T  <(  nings    at   London    exceeded    the    burials 

''^■*«J»  of    the     fame ;      but     about     the     year 

1655,    they  were   fcarce  half;  and   now  about   two 

thirds. 

2.  Before   the  reftoration    of  monarchy   in   Eng- 
land, Jnno    1660,    the  people   of  Paris   were   more 
L  4  than 


M 
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than  thofe  of  London  and  Dublin  put  together, 
whereas  now,  the  people  of  London  are  more 
than  thofe  of  Paris  and  Rome,  or  of  Paris  and 
Rouen. 

3.  Anno.  1665,  one  fifth  part  of  the  then  people 
of  London,  or  ninety  feven  thoufand  died  of  the 
plague,  and  in  the  next  year,  1666,  thirteen  thou- 
fand houfeS)  or  one  fifth  part  of  all  the  houftng  of 
London  were  burnt  alfo. 

4.  h'  the  birth  of  Chrift,  old  Rome  was  the 
greateft  city  of  the  world,  and  London  the  greatefl: 
at  the  coronation  of  King  James  the  fecond,  and  near 
fix  times  as  great  as  the  prefent  Rome-,  wherein  are 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  thoafand  fouls,  befides 
Jews. 

5.  In  the  years  of  King  Charles  the  fecond  his 
death,  and  King  J-m's  the  fecond  his  coronati- 
on (which  were  neither  of  them  remarkable  for 
ex  raordinary  ficklinefs  of  healthfulnefs)  the  bu- 
rials did  wonderfully  agree,  viz.  Anno  1684,  they 
were  twenty  three  thoufand  two  hundred  and  two, 
and  Anno  1 6  85,  they  were  twenty  three  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  twenty  two,  the  medium  whereof 
is  twenty  three  thoufand  two  hundred  and  twelve. 
And  the  chriftnings  did  very  wonderfully  agree 
alfo,  having  been  Anno  1684,  fourteen  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  two,  and  Anno  l68jp,  fourteen 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty  two,  the  medium 
whereof  is  fourteen  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fiic- 
teen,  which  confiftence  was  never  feen  before  ;  thefaid 
number  of  twenty  three  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
twelve  burials  making  the  people  of  London  to 
be  fix  hundred  and  ninety  fix  thoufand  three  hun^ 
dred  and  fixty,  at  the  rate  of  one  dying  per  annum 
out  of  thirty. 

6.  Since 
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6.  Since  the  great  fire  of  London,  Juno  i666> 
about  feven  parts  of  fifteen  of  the  prefent  vail  city 
hath  been  new  built,  and  is  with  its  people  in- 
crcafed  near  one  half,  and  become  equal  to  Paris 
and  Rome  put  together,  the  one  being  the  leat 
of  the  great  French  monarchy,  and  the  other  of 
the  papacy. 
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CINQ^  ESSAYS 

S  U  R 

L'Arithmetique     Politique. 

I.  Ou  Repond  aux  obje<?lions  tirees  de  la  ville  de  Rey 
en  Perfe,  &  a  celles  de  Mr.  Auzout  centre  les 
deux  premiers  eflays,  &  Ton  fait  voir  qu'il-y-a  au- 
tant  de  morfde  a  Londres  qu'a  Paris,  Rome  & 
Rouen  pris  enfemble. 

II.  Comparaifon  entre  Londres  &  Paris  en  14  chofes 
particuliers. 

III.  Preuves  qu'il  demeure  dans  les  134  paroifles  de 
Londres  marquees  dans  les  billets  de  mortalite,  en- 
viron 696  mille  perfonnes. 

IV.  Combien  Ton  eftime  qu'il-y-a  de  monde  a  Lon- 
dres, Paris,  Amfterdam,  Venice,  Rome,  Dublin, 
Brillol  &  Rouen,  avec  plufieurs  remarques  fur  ce 
fujet. 

V.  Touchant  la  Hollande  &  les  autres  VII  Provinces 
Unies. 


Par  le  Chevalier  PET   I    j^   de  la  Societe  Royale. 


Innjidiam  augendo  ulcifcar. 


FIVE    ESSAYS 

IN 
POLITICAL    ARITHMETIC, 

VIZ. 

I.  Objefllons  from  the  city  of  Rey  in  Perfia, 
and  from  monf.  Auzout,  againft  two  former  elTays, 
anfwered,  and  that  London  hath  as  many  people  as 
Paris,   Rome  and  Rouen  put  together. 

II.  A  comparifon  between  London  and  Paris  in  14 
particulars. 

III.  Proofs  that  at  London,  within  its  134  parifhes 
named  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  there  live  about 
696  thoufand  people. 

IV.  An  eftimate  of  the  people  in  London,  Paris, 
Amfterdam,  Venice,  Rome,  Dublin,  Briftol  and 
Rouen,  with  feveral  obfervations  upon  the  fame. 

V.  Concerning  Holland  and  the  reft  of  the  feven 
United  Provinces. 


By    Sir     WILLIAM    PETTY,    late 
Fellow  of  the   Royal    Society. 


hrvidiam  augendo  ulcifcar. 
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A    U 


R       O 


VOllre  Majefte  ayant  bien  voulu  re-- 
cevoir  favorablement  mes  deux  der- 
niers  eflays  fur  les  villes  &  hopitaux  de 
Londres  &  de  Paris,  &  mes  obfervations 
fur  Rome  &  Rouen,  je  prens  la  liberte 
(apres  avoir  attendu  pendant  fix  mois  ce 
que  pourroient  dire  les  fcavants  de  L'Eu- 
rope  centre)  ce  que  j'y  avance  de  luy  pre- 
fenter  quelques  autres  ecrits  fur  ce  meme 
fujet  pour  confirmer,  eclaircir,  &  etendre, 
les  premiers,  croiant  louer  beaucoup 
meux  voftre  Majelle  par  ces  fortes  d'ar- 

guments 


[   171  ] 


TO    THE 


K    I    N    G  ^  S 


Moft    Excellent    MAJESTY. 


SIR, 

YOUR  Majefty  having  gracloufly  ac- 
cepted my  two  late  efTays,  about 
the  cities  and  hofpitals  of  London  and 
Paris,  as  alfo  my  obfei*vations  on  Rome 
and  Rouen  j  I  do  (after  fix  months  wait- 
ing for  what  may  be  faid  againft  my 
feveral  do6lrines,  by  the  able  men  of 
Europe)  humbly  prefent  your  Majefty 
with  a  few  other  papers  upon  the  fame 
fubje^l,  to  ftrengthen,  explain  and  en- 
large the   former  J    hoping   by   fuch  real 

arguments, 


(      172      ) 

guments  reels,  que  par  les  difcours  les 
plus  etudiez  &  les  eloges  les  plus  eclatans 
que  pourroit  imaginer  celuy  qui  eft 


De  voftre  Majefte 

Le  tres-humble,  tres-fidele 
&  tres-obeiflant  Sujet, 
P  E  T  T  Y 


PREMIER 


[  ^7^  ] 

arguments,  better  to  praife  and  magnify 
yourMajefty,  than  by  any  other  the  moft 
Ipecious  words  and  elogies  that  can  be 
imagined  by 


Your  Majefty's 

Moft  humble,  loyal, 
and  obedient  fubje6l, 

WILLIAM     PETTY. 


The 
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ON  devoit  blen  s'attendre  qu'une  allertion  que 
Londres  eft  plus  grand  que  Paris  &  Rouen,  ou 
que  Paris  &  Rome  pris  enfemble,  ou  meme  plus  qu* 
aucune  ville  du  monde,  ne  manqueroit  pas  d'eftre  con- 
tredite,  &  I'on  a  du  s'attendre  aufll  que  (fi  je  conti- 
ruois  dans  le  meme  fentiment,)  je  ne  manquerois 
pas  de  repliquer  a  ces  contradidtions.  Dans  ce  6e{-- 
lein. 

Je  commence  par  1'  ingenieux  auteur  de  la  repub- 
lique  des  lettres,  qui  dit  que  Rey  en  Perfe  eft  beau- 
coup  plus  grand  que  Londres,  parce  que  dans  la  6 
centurie  du  chriftianifme  ( je  fuppofe  Fan  550,  le  mi- 
lieu de  ce  fiecle)  il  y  avoit  15000,  ou  plutoft  44000 
mofquees  ou  temples  mahometans ;  a  quoy  je  repons 
que  ce  ne  peut  eftre  qu'une  raillerie  de  I'auteur  puif- 
que  Mahomet  n'eft  venu  au  monde  que  vers  I'an 
570  &  n'a  eu  des  mofquees  qu'environ  50  ansapres. 

Enfuite  je  repons  aux  lettres  que  I'excellent  Mr, 
Auzout  ecrit  de  Rome.  Lequel  veut  bien  demeurer 
d'accord  que  Londi^es,  Weftminfter,  &  Southwark, 
ont  autant  d'habitans  qu'il  'y  en  a  dans  Paris  &  fes 
fanxbourgs,  &  ne  nie  que  foiblement  qu'il  ne  puifle 
y  avoir  pif^fqu'aatant  de  monde  dans  tour  ce  qu'il-y-a 

"de 
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The  FIRST    ESSAY. 


IT  could  not  be  expe(3:ed  that  an  afiertion  of  Lon- 
don's being  bigger  than  Paris  and  Rouen,  or 
than  Paris  and  Rome  put  together,  and  bigger  than 
any  city  of  the  world,  fhould  fcape  un  ontr^idid- 
ed  ;  and  'tis  alfo  expefted,  that  I  (if  continuing  in 
the  fame  perfuafion)  ftiould  make  fome  reply  to  thofe 
con  trad  i£tions.     In  order  whereunto, 

I  begin  with  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Repub- 
llque  des  Lettres^  who  faith  that  Rey  in  Perfia  is 
far  bigger  than  London,  fdr  that  in  the  fixth  cen- 
tury of  chriftianity  (I  fuppofe  Jnno  550,  the  mid- 
dle of  that  century)  it  had  15  thoufand,  or  rather 
44  thoufand  Mofchees,  or  Mahometan  temples  ;  to 
which  I  reply,  that  I  hope  this  objedtor  is  but  in 
jeft,  for  that  Mahomet  was  not  bofn  till  about  the 
year  570,  and  had  no  Mofchees  till  about  50  years 
after. 

In  the  next  place  I  reply  to  th^  excellent  Monfieur 

Auzout's    letters   from  Rome,  who   is    content    that 

London,  Weftminfter,  and  Southwark,  may  have  as 

many  people  as  Paris  and  its  fuburbs  j  and  but  faint- 

M  ly 
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6e  maifons  comprifes  dans  les  billets  de  mortalite  qu*a 
Paris  &  Rouen,  mais  il  dit  que  plufieurs  paroifTes  in- 
ferees  dans  ces  billets,  font  afles  eloignees  de  Londres, 
&  n'y  font  pas  contigucs,  &  que  c'eft  ainfi  que  I'eii- 
tend  Grant. 

A  quoy  (comme  eftant  fa  capitale,  pour  ne  pas 
dier  fa  feule  qbje^ion)  nous  repondons,  i.Q^i'il  paroit 
par  le  livre  de  Grant  que  les  billets  de  Londres  ont 
toujours  efte  depuis  Tan  1636.  comme  ils  font  main- 
tenant.  2.  Que  depuis  environ  50  ans,  3  ou  4  pa- 
roifles  qui  eftoient  autrefois  un  peu  eloignees,  ont 
efte  jointes  par  le  moyen  des  batimens  qui  ont  eftc 
faits  entre  deux  aut  corps  de  la  ville  &  c'eft  ce  qui  les 
a  fait  inferer  dans  les  billets.  3.  Que  depuis  50  ans 
le  total  des  batimens  eftant  augmente  a  double  a  ache- 
ve  cette  union  de  belle  maniere  qu'il  n'y  a  mainte- 
nant  aucune  des  maifons  comprifes  dans  ces  billets 
qui  ne  foit  a  la  portee  de  la  voix  d'une  autre  maifon. 
4.  Tout  cecy  eft  confirme  par  Tauthorite  du  roy  &  de 
la  ville  &  une  coutume  de  50  ans.  5.  Qui!  n'y  a  que 
3  parioffes  pour  lefquelles  on  puifle  former  cette  dif- 
iiculte  avec  quelque  forte  de  couleur,  ce  qui  fait  a 
piene  ^^  partie  de  tout. 

Sur  le  tout,  a  la  premiere  ledture  de  cette  lettrc 
fortample  de  Mr.  Auzout,  datee  de  Rome  du  19  Nov. 
1686,  je  fis  des  remarques  fur  chaque  paragraphe, 
mais  jes  les  ay  fupprimees,  parce  que  cela  paroiflbit 
comme  une  efpece  de  guerre  avec  une  perfonne  de 
merite,  avec  qui  je  n'en  voulois  point  avoir,  quoy  que 
ce  ne  fut  dans  le  fonds  qe'un  cclaircifiement  de  quel- 
.ques  doutes,  &  j'ay  choifi  un  moyen  plus  court  & 
plus  doux  pour  repondre  a  Mr.  Auzout  comme  nous 
allons  faire. 


Du 
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iy  denieth,  that  all  the  houfing  within  the  bills,  may 
have  almoft  as  many  people  as  Paris  and  Rouen,  but 
faith  that  feveral  pariflies  inferted  into  thefe  bills,  ar6 
diftaht  from,  and  not  contiguous  with  London,  and 
that  Grant  fo  underftood  it. 

To  which  (as  his  main,  if  not  his  only  obje(3:Ion) 
We  anfwer  :  i.  That  the  London  bills  appear  in 
Grant's  book*,  to  have  been  always  fince  the  year 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  thirty  fix,  as  they  now  are„ 
2.  That  about  fifty  years  fince,  three  or  four  parifhes, 
formerly  fomev/hat  diftant  were  joined  by  interpofed. 
buildings,  to  the  bulk  of  the  city,  and  therefore 
then  inferted  into  the  bills.  3.  That  fince  fifty  years, 
the  whole  buildings  being  more  than  double  ;  have 
perfected  that  union,  fo  as  there  is  no  houfe  within 
the  faid  bills,  from  which  one  may  not  call  to  fome 
Other  houfe.  4.  All  this  is  confirmed  by  authority 
of  the  King  and  city,  and  the  cuftom  of  fifty  years. 
5.  That  there  are  but  three  parifties  under  any  colour 
of  this  exception,  which  are  fcarce  ^^  part  of  the 
whole. 

Upon  the  whole  matter^  upon  fight  of  Mohfieur 
Auzout's  large  letter,  dated  the  19th  of  November 
from  Rome,  I  made  remarks  upon  every  paragraph 
thereof  ;  but  fiipprefling  it  (becaufe  it  lookt  like  a 
war  againft  a  worthy  perfon  with  whom  I  intended 
none,  whereas  in  truth,  it  was  but  a  reconciling  ex- 
plication of  fome  doubts)  I  have  chofen  the  fhorter 
and  fofter  way  of  anfwering  Monfieur  Auzout  as  fol- 
loweth,  vh.. 


M  2  Con- 
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Du  nombre  des  habitans  de  Londres, 
comme  auffi  de  ceux  de  Paris,  Rouen 
&  Rome. 


MR.  Auzout  cite  un  regiftre  au-' 
thentique  qui  porte  qu'il-y-a 
23223  maifons  dans  Paris  ou  il  de- 
meure  plus  de  80  mille  families^  ainfi 
fuppofant  qu'il  demeure  dans  chacune 
de  ces  maifons  3  I  families  1'  une  por- 
tant  I'autre,  le  nombre  des  families  fera 
81280,  &  Mr.  Auzout  mettant  6  te- 
tes  par  famille,  le  plus  grand  nombre 
ou  I'on  puifle  faire  monter  les  habitans 
de  Paris  felon  fon  opinion  fera.  • 

Mr.  Auzout  ne  nie  pas  que  le  me-> 
diem  des  enterremens  de  Paris  ne  foit  j 
19887  ;  ny  qu'il  n'en  meure  3506  fans  { 
neceffite  a  L'Hotel-Dieu,  ainfi  en  de-  | 
duifant  ce   dernier  nombre  du  premier 
la  meilleure  regie  pour  les  enterremens 
de  Paris  fera   16381,    tellement  que  le 
nombre   des    habitans,  fuppofent   qu'il 
n'en  meurt  qu'un  de  30  (ce  qui  eft  plus  ' 
axantageux  pour  Paris  que  I'opinion  de 
Mr.  Auzout  qu'il  en  meurt  un  de  25) 
le  nombre   des  habitans  de   Paris   fera 
491,  430,  plus  qu'il  ne  s'en  trouve  par 
le    dernier    conte    rapporte    par  Mr. 
Auzout  meme. 


,  487,68c 


49i>430 


Le 
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Concerning  the  Number  of  people  in 
London,  as  alfo  in  Paris,  Rouen  and 
Rome,  viz. 

MOnfieur  Auzout  ailed geth  an 
authentick  account,  that  there 
are  23223  houfes  In  Paris,  wherein- do 
live  about  eighty  thoufand  families, 
and  therefore  fuppofing  3  {  families  to 
live  in  every  of  the  faid  houfes,  one  ^^  '^ 
with  another,  the  number  of  families 
will  be  81280;  and  Monf.  Auzout 
alfo  allowing  fix  heads  to  each  family, 
the  utmoft  number  of  people  in  Paris 
according  to  that  opinion  will  be 


The  medium  of  the  Paris  burials  was 


1 


not  denied  by  Monfieur  Auzout  to  be 
nineteen  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  feven,  nor  that  there  died  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  fix  unnecef- 
farily  out  of  L'Hotcl-Dieu  j  wherefore 
deducing  the  faid  laft  number  out  of 
the  former,  the  neat  ftandard  for  bu- 
rials at  Paris,  will  be  fixteen  thoufand 
three  hrnidred  and  eighty  one,  fo  as  }*49^>'^3'5 
the  number  of  people  there,  allowing 
but  one  to  die  out  of  thirty  (which  is 
more  advantageous  to  Paris  than  Mon- 
fieur Auzout's  opinion  of  one  to  die 
out  of  twenty  five)  the  number  of  peo- 
ple at  Paris  will  be  491,  430,  more 
than  by  Monfieur  Auzout's  own  laft 
mentioned  account.  j 

M  3  An4 
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Le  mediem  de  ces   2   contes   P^"^^  488,055 


eft 


Le  medium  des  enterrements  de  Lon- 
dres    eft    reelement    23212,  qui   eftanti 
multipliez  par   39   (comme   on   a   fait^  9-3^ 
pour   Paris)   le  iiombre    des    habitans 
fera. 


II  paroit  par  le  reg'iftres  des  maifons 
de  Londres  qu'il  y  en  a  105315  ;  a 
quoy  ajoutant  Jo  partie  de  ce  meme 
pombre,  comme  le  moindre  nombre 
de  families  doubles  que  Ton  puifTe  fup-  \  695,076 
pofer  qu'il-y-a  a  Londres,  le  total  des 
families  fera  115840;  &  en  mettant  6 
perfonnes  pour  chaque  famille  comme 
on  fait  pour  Paris,  le  total  des  habitans  J 
de  Londres  fera. 


Lq  medium  de  ces  2  derniers  contes?  ^         g 
de  ifondres  eft,  r 


Tcle^ 
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And  the  medium  of  the  faid  two  Par 
accounts  is 


is  I  488,055 


The  medium  of  London  burials  is 
really    23212,     which    multiplyed    by 
thirty  (as   hath   been  done  for   Paris)  ('"9">3^9 
the  number  of  the  people  there  will 
be. 


The  number  of  houfes  at  London', 
appears  by  the  regifter  to  be  105,  315, 
whereunto  adding  '^  part  of  the  fame, 
or  10331,  as  the  leaft  number  of  double 
families  that  can  be  fuppofed  in  Lon-  |>  695,076 
don,  the  total  of  families  will  be 
115,840  ;  and  allowing  fix  heads  for 
each  family  as  was  done  for  Paris,  the 
total  of  the  people  at  London  will  ke 


The  medium  of  the  two  laft  London^  ^q-  _jO 
accounts  is  -^ 


Sfl 
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Tellement     que 
nomtre   des  habitans 
Paris  iuivant  le  conte  cy  C 
defTus  eft  J 


de/ 


488,055 


De  Rouen  fuivant  \t> 
plus  que  Mr.  Auzout  y  >    80, 


en  mette 


De    Rome     felon     ce" 
qu'il     en    rapporte    luy 
ire  me  dans  fa  lettre  pre- 
cedente 


25,000 


ooo        \  693,055 


Si  blen  qu'il-y-a  plus  de  mondey 
a  Londres  qu'a  Paris,  Rouen  &  Rome  > 
de  3 


2,6&3 


II  faut  obferver  que  les  paroiffes  de- 
Iflington,  Newingten  &  Hackney, 
qui  font  les  feules  que  Ton  pourroit 
pretend  re  avec  quelque  forte  de 
couleur  n'eftre  pas  contigues,  ne 
font  pas  J  J  partie  de  ce  qui  eft  com-  i  1x4,2^ 
pris  dans  les  billets  de  mortalite,  & 
que  par  ponfequent  il-y-a  encore 
fans  ces  3  paroifTes  plus  de  monde  a 
Londres  qu'a  Paris  &  a  Rouen  pris 
enfemble  de 

Le  quel  nombre  de  114,284  eft  probablement  plus 
nqu'aucune  autre  ville  de  France  ne  contient  de  monde, 

SECOND 
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So    as   the   people  of 
Paris    according   to    the 
above  account  is 


.488,055 


Of  Rouen   according  ") 
<o    Monfieur    Auzout's  V  80,000 
Htmoft  demands  J 


Of   Rome    according 
to  his  own  report  thereof ( 
in  a  former  letter 


V693>055 


25,000 


So  as  there  are  more  people  at  Lon--^ 
don  than  at  Paris,  Rouen  and  Rome  > 
by  ^ 


2,663 


l^lemorandum.  That  the  parlflies  of 
Illington,  Newington,  and  Hack- 
ney, for  which  only  there  is  any  co- 
lour of  non-contiguity,  is  not  /^  part 
of  what  is  contained  in  the  bills  of  ^1I4>*84 
mortality,  and  confequently  Lon- 
don, without  the  faid  three  pariflies, 
hath  more  people  than  Pafis  and 
Roueo  put  together  by 


Which  number  of  114,284  is  probably  more  peopk 
than  any  other  city  of  Fr-iino«  contains. 


Tbt 
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SECOND    ESSAY. 

PO  U  R  ce  qui  eft  des  autres  comparaifons  de 
Londres  avec  Paris,  nous  repetons  encor  &  nous 
etendons  ce  qui  a  efte  dit  autrefois  fur  ce  fujet  de  la 
maniere  qui  fuit. 

1.  Qu'il  en  meurt  40  de  cent  dans  les  hopitaux  de 
Pans,  ou  il  en  meurc  an  fi  grand  nombre  fans  necef- 
fite,  &  a  peine  ;„  de  la  meme  proportion  dans  les  ho- 
pitaux de  Londres  que  Ton  a  fait  voir  eftre  meilleurs 
que  le  meilleur  de  Paris. 

2.  Qii'il-y-^  a  Paris  8128®  families  ou  cuifinesdans 
mojns  de  24000  maifons  ou  portes  fur  la  rue,  ce  qui 
rend  leur  maniere  de  vivre  moins  propre  &  moins 
commode  qu'a  Londres. 

3.  La  ou  le  nombre  des  batemes  approche  fort  ou 
va  meme  au  de  la  des  enterremens,  le  monde  y  eft 
plus  pauvre  n'ayant  que  peu  de  ferviteurs  &  qu'un 
petit  equipage. 

4.  La  riviere  de  la  Tamife  eft  plus  agreable  &  plus 
navigable  que  la  Seine  fes  eaues  font  meilleures  &  plus 
faines  &  le  pont  de  Londres  eft  le  plus  confiderable 
de  toute  TEurope. 

5.  Les  vaifl'eaux  &  le  commerce  etranger  de  Lon- 
dres, font  incomparablement  plus  grands  qu'a^Paris 
&  a  Rouen. 

6.  Les  chambres  des  gens  de  loy  a  Londres  con- 
tiennent  2772  cheminees  &  valent  240  mille  livres 
fterlin  ou  3  millions  de  livres  de  France,  outre  les 
logements  de  leurs  families  en  d'autres  lieux. 

7.  L'air 
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The    SECOND    ESSAY. 

AS  for  other  comparlfons  of  London  with  Paris, 
we  farther  repeat  and  enlarge  what  hath  been 
formerly  faid  upon  thofe  matters  as  foUoweth,  viz. 

1  That  iony  per  cent,  die  out  of  the  hofpltals  at 
Paris  where  fo  many  die  unneceflarily,  and  fcarce  A  of 
that  proportion  out  of  the  hofpitals  of  London, 
.which  have  been  (hewn  to  be  better  than  the  beft  of 

Paris.  .  ,  .    -I  r 

2  That  at  Paris  81280  kitchens,  are  within  lefs 

than  24000  ftreet-doors,  which  makes  a  lefs  cleanly 
and  convenient  way  of  giving  than  at  London. 

^  Where  the  number  of  chriftenings  are  near 
unto,  or  exceed  the  burials,  the  people  are  poorer, 
having  few  fervants  and  little  equipage. 

The  river  of  Thames  is  more  pleafant  and 
navigable  than  the  Seine,  and  its  waters  better  and 
morewhoKfome;  and  the  bridge  of  London,  is  the 
moft  confiderable  of  all  Europe.  ^ 

r  The  fhipping  and  foreign  trade  of  London  is 
^incomparably  greater  than  that  at  Paris  and  Rouen. 

6  The  lawyers  chambers  at  London  have  2772 
chimnies  in  them,  and  are  worth  140  thoufand 
pounds  fterling,  or  three  millions  of  French  hvres, 
^efides  the  dwellings  pf  their  families  elfewhere. 
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7.  L'air  y  eft  plus  fain,  car  a  Londres  a  peine  en 
meurt  il  2  de  16  dans  les  plus  mechants  hopiteaux, 
au  lieu  qu'a  Paris  il  en  meurt  2  de  15  dans  les  meil- 
leurs,  de  plus  les  enterremens  de  Paris  font  J  partie 
au  deflus  &  au  deflbus  du  medium,  au  lieu  qu'a  Lon- 
dres ce  n'eft  pas  plus  de  ,\,  d'ou  il  s'enfuit  que  Pair 
eft  bien  moins  tempere  a  Paris  qu'a  Londres. 

8.  Le  chauftage  y  eft  a  meilleur  marche  &  tient 
iBcins  de  place,  le  charbon  eftant  un  bitume  fuJfure 
qui  eft  afles  fain. 

9.  Les  vivres  les  plus  necefTaires  &  les  poifTons  y 
font  aufli  a  meilleur  marche  &  on  y  trouve  de  toutes 
fortes  de  boiflbns  en  plus  grande  abondance  qu'en 
aucun  autre  lieu. 

10.  Pour  ce  qui  eft  des  eglifes,  nous  |en  rap- 
portons  au  jugement  des  yeux  de  chacun,  croiant 
qu  il  n'y-a  rien  a  Paris  de  fi  grand  qu'efloit  &  que 
fera  St.  Paul,  ny  de  fi  beau  que  la  chapelle  de  Henry 

vn. 

11.  D'un  autre  cote  il  eft  probable  qu'il-y-a  plus 
d*argent  a  Paris  qu'a  Londres,  fi  l*on  y  trouve  le 
revenu  putlic  qui  pour  en  parlcr  groffieremcnt,  eft 
quatre  fois  plus  grand  que  celui  d'Angleterre. 

12.  Paris  n*a  pas  efte  fi  fort  incommode  de  la  pcfte 
que  Londres  ces  50  dernieres  annees.  Cependant  la 
pefte  (qui  a  recommence  5  fois  a  Londres  entre  les 
annees  J591  &  1666,  c'eft  a  dire  tous  les  15  ans  dans 
un  medium  &  qui  a  chaque  fois  emporte  ^  des  Jiabi- 
tans,  n'y-a  point  efte  conue  pendant  les  2i  ans  der- 
niers  paflez,  &  I'on  croit  avoir  trouve  un  moyen 
vifible,  avec  I'afliftance  ordinaire  de  Dieu,  de  la  di- 
minuer  des  *  la  premiere  fois  qu'elle  reviendra, 

13.  Quand  au  terrain  fur  lequel  Paris  eft 
bati  par  rapport  a  Londres,  nous  difons  que  ii 
les  maifons  de  Paris  font  a  5  etages  contre  celles 
de  Londres  a  4  ou  a  femblable  proportion,  les  82 

mille 
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7.  The  air  is  more  wholefome,  for  that  at  London 
fcarce  two  of  fixteen  die  out  of  the  worft  hofpitals, 
but  at  Paris  above  two  of  fifteen  out  of  the  beft. 
Moreover,  the  burials  of  Paris  are  J  part  above  and 
below  the  medium,  but  at  London,  not  above  ,'^,  {o 
as  the  intemperies  of  the  air  at  Paris  is  far  greater  than 
at  London. 

8,  The  fuel  cheaper,  and  lies  in  lefs  room,  the 
coals  being  an  wholefome  fulphurous  bitumen. 

g.  All  the  moft  necelTary  forts  of  vi<5luals,  and  of 
fifli,  are  cheaper,  and  drinks  of  all  forts  m  greater 
variety  and  plenty. 

10.  The  churches  of  London  we  leave  to  be 
judged  by  thinking  that  nothing  at  Paris  is  fo  great  as 
St.  Paul's  was,  and  is  like  to  be,  nor  fo  beautiful  as 
Henry  the  feventh's  chapel. 

1 1 .  On  the  other  hand,  'tis  probable,  that  there 
is  more  money  in  Paris  than  London,  if  the  public 
revenue  (grofly  fpeaking,  quadruple  to  that  of  Eng- 
land) be  lodged  there. 

12.  Paris  hath  not  been  for  thefe  laft  fifty  years  fo 
much  infefted  with  the  plague  as  London  ;  now  that 
at  London  the  plague  (which  between  the  year  1591 
and  1666,  made  five  returns,  vxt,  every  fifteen  years, 
at  a  medium,  and  at  each  time  carried  away  ^  of  the 
people)  hath  not  been  known  for  the  one  and  twenty 
years  laft  paft,  and  there  is  a  vifible  way  by  God's 
ordinary  blefling  to  leflen  the  fame  by  ^  when  it  next 
appeareth. 

13.  As  to  the  ground  upon  which  Paris  flands  in 
refpe£t  of  London,  we  fay,  that  if  there  be  five 
ftories  or  floors  of  houfing  at  Paris,  for  four  at  Lon- 
don,   or   in  that   proportion,    then  the  eighty  two 

thoufand 
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mille  families  de  Paris  font  done  fur  lin  terraih  equi- 
valent a  65  mille  affieies  de  maifons  de  Lon- 
dres  ;  &  s'il  ya  115  mille  families  a  Londfes  Si 
feulement  82  mille  a  Paris,  la  proportion  du  terrairl 
de  Londres  a  celuy  de  Paris  eft  comme  115  a  65,  oa 
comme  23  a  13. 

14.  De  plus  on  dit  que  Paris  eft  un  ovale  long  d6 
3  milles  d'Angleterre  &  large  de  2  ^  dont  le  plan  ne 
contient  que  5  miles  &  demy  quarrez  ;  aulieu  que 
Londres  a  7  miles  de  long  &  i  ^  de  large  dans  un 
medium,  ce  qui  fait  un  plan  des  pres  de  9  miles  quar- 
rez, laquelle  proportion  de  5  *  a  9  eft  peu  difFerentc 
de  celle  de  13  a  23. 

15.  II  eft  a  remarquer  qu'au  temps  de  Neroni 
(comme  le  rapporte  Mr.  Chevreau)  il  mourut  dans  la 
vieille  Rome  300  mille  perfonnes  de  la  pefte,  que  s'il 
y  en  mourut  alors  3  de  10,  a  caufe  que  le  pays  eft 
plus  chaud,  comme  il  en  meurt  a  Londres  2  de  10, 
te  nombre  des  habitans  n'eftoit  en  ce  temps  la  qu'un 
million,  aulieu  qu'a  Londres  il  y  en  a  prefent  environ 
700  mille,  de  plus  le  terrain  enferme  dans  les  mu- 
railles  de  la  vieille  Rome  n'eftoit  qu'une  cercle  de  3 
miles  de  diametre,  dont  le  plan  eft  environ  7  miles 
quarrez  &  les  fauxbourgs  a  peine  une  fois  autant,  en 
tout  environ  13  miles  quarrez,  aulieu  que  ce  qu'il-y-a 
de  terrain  occupe  par  les  batimens  de  Londres  eft 
environ  9  miles  quarrez  comme  nous  I'avons  dit,  St 
ces  2  fortes  de  proportions  s'accordant  I'une  avec 
Pautre  il  femble  par  conf^quent  que  la  vieille  Rome 
n'eftoit  que  de  la  moitie  plus  grande  que  Londres 
d'nujourdhuy  j  ce  que  nous  laiflbna  a  examiner  au^ 
antiquaires. 


TROISIEME 
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thoufand  families  of  Paris  ftand  upon  the  equivalent 
of  fixty  five  thoufand  London  boufteds,  and  if  there 
be  IJ5  thoufand  families  at  London,  and  but  82 
thoufand  at  Paris,  then  the  proportion  of  the  London 
ground  to  that  of  Paris   is  as    115   to  65,  or  as  23 

to  13 

14.  Moreover  Paris  is  faid  to  be  an  oval  of  three 
Englifh  miles  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  the 
area  whereof  contains  but  five  and  a  half  fquare 
miles ;  but  London  is  feven  miles  long,  and  one  and 
a  third  broad  at  a  medium,  which  makes  an  area  of 
near  nine  fquare  miles,  which  proportion  of  five  and 
a  half  to  nine  differs  little  from  that  of  thirteen  to 
twenty  three. 

15.  Memorandum,  that  in  Nero*s  time,  as  mon- 
fieur  Chevreau  reporteth,  there  died  three  hundred 
thoufand  people  of  the  plague  in  old  Rome  j  now  if 
there  died  three  of  ten  then,  and  there,  being  a  hot- 
ter country,  as  there  dies  two  of  ten  at  London,  the 
number  of  people  at  that  time,  was  but  a  million, 
whereas  at  London  they  are  now  about  feven  hun- 
dred thoufand.  Moreover  the  ground  within  the 
walls  of  old  Rome  was  a  circle  but  of  three  miles 
diameter,  whofe  area  is  about  feven  fquare  miles, 
and  the  fuburbs  fcarce  as  much  more,  in  all  about 
thirteen  fquare  miles,  whereas  the  built  ground  at 
London  is  about  nine  fquare  miles  as  aforefaid ; 
which  two  forts  of  proportions,  agree  with  each 
other,  and  confequently  old  Rome  feems  but  to  have 
been  half  as  big  again  as  the  prefent  London,  which 
we  offer  to  antiquaries. 


Th 
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TROISIEME    ESSAY. 


PREUVES  que  le  nombre  dcs  habitans  qui  font 
dans  les  134  paroifles  comprifes  dans  les  billets^ 
de  mortalite  de  Londres,  fans  rapport  aux  autret 
vllles,  eft  696  m. 

Je  ne  connois  que  trols  manieres  de  le  faire. 

1.  Par  les  maifons,  les  families,  &  les  perfonnes 
qui  les  compofent. 

2.  Par  le  nombre  des  enterrements  dans  les  annees 
qui  ont  efte  faines  &  par  la  proportion  dcs  viyants 
aux  mourants. 

3.  Par  le  nombre  de  ceujc  qui  meurent  de  la  pefte 
dans  les  annees  de  peftilence,  a  proportion  de  ceux 
qui  en  echappent. 


Premiere  maniere. 

Pour  fcavoir  le  nombre  des  mallbns  je  me  fuis 
fervi  de  3  methodes. 

1,  Du  nombre  des  maifons  qui  furent  brulees  I'an 
1666,  qui  fut,  par  le  rapport  authentique  qui  en  a 
cfte  fait,  13200,  enfuite  de  la  proportion  de  ceux  qui 
font  morts  dans  ces  maifons  avec  le  tout,  que  je 
trouve  n'avoir  efle  I'annee  1686  que  ^  partie  aulieu 
que  I'annee  1666  ils  faifoicnt  prcfquc  \  d'ou  j'infere 

que 
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The    THIRD    ESSAY. 


PROOFS  that  the  number  of  people  in  the  134 
parifhes  of  the  London  bills  of  mortality, 
without  reference  to  other  cities,  is  about  6g6  thou- 
fand,  viz. 

I  know  but  three  ways  of  finding  the  fame. 
1     By  the  houfes,  and  families,  and  heads  living 
in  eaich. 

2.  By  the  number  of  burials  in  healthful  times, 
and  by  the  proportion  of  thofe  that  live,  to  thofe  that 
die. 

3.  By  the  number  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  plague 
in  peftilential  years,  in  proportion  to  thofe  that 
fcape. 


T^he  Jirjl  way. 

To  know  the  number  of  houfes  I  ufed  three  me- 
thods, viz. 

I.  The  number  of  h6ufes  which  were  burnt  anno 
1666,  which  by  authentick  report  was  132005  next^ 
what  proportion  the  people  who  died  out  of  thofe 
houfes,  bore  to  the  whole  j  which  I  find  anno  1686, 
to  be  but  '  part,  but  anno  1666  to  be  almoft  |,  from 
whence  I  infer  the  whole  houfing  of  London,  anno 
N  1 666, 
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que  toutes  les  maifons  de  Londres  I'annee  1666 
etoicnt  66  mille,  aupres  quoy  trouvant  que  les  enter- 
lements  I'annee  1666  eftoient  par  rapport  a  ceux  de 
1686  comme  3  a  4,  je  m'arrete  a  88  m.  comme 
eftant  le  nombre  des  maifons  I'an  1686. 

2.  Ceux  qui  ont  efte  employez  a  faire  la  carte 
generale  de  Londres  publiee  Taqne  1682,  m'ont 
aflure  que  cette  annee  la  ils  avoient  trouve  qu'il  y 
avolt  a  Londres  plus  de  84  m.  maifons,  ainfi  I'annee 
1686,  ou  en  4  annees  davantage  il  peut  y  avoir  ^^  ou 
8400  maifons  de  plus  (Londres  croiflant  au  double  en 
40  ans)  tellement  que  I'annee  1686  le  tout  peut  eftre 
92400. 

3.  Je  trouve  que  I'annee  1685  ^^  7  ^voit  29325 
cheminees  a  Dublin  Sc  6400  maifons,  &  a  Londres 
388  ra.  cheminees  &  felon  cette  proportion  il  faudroit 
qu'il  y  eut  87  m.  maifons  a  Londres,  d'alleurs  j'ay 
trouve  qu'il  y  avoit  a  Briftol  cette  meme  annee  16752 
cheminees  &  5307  maifons  &  a  Londres  388  m.  che- 
minees, comme  nous  venons  de  dire,  &  felon  cette 
proportion  il  faudroit  qu'il  y  eut  a  Londres  123  m. 
maifons,  &  dans  un  medium  entre  ces  2  proportions 
de  Dublin  &  de  Briftol  105  mille  maifons. 

Enfin  par  un  certificat  du  grefte  des  cheminees  je 
trouve  que  l&s  maifons  comprifes  dans  las  billets  de 
mortalite  font  1053 1 5. 

Apres  avoir  ainfi  trouve  le  nombre  des  maifons,  je 
viens  au  nombre  des  families  qui  y  demeurcnt,  & 
d'abord  j'ay  penfe  que  s'il  y  avoit  3  ou  4  families  ou 
cuifines  dans  chaque  maifon  de  Paris,  il  pourroit  bien 
y^  avoir  deux,  families  dans.  ,0  des  maifons.de  Londres, 
&  ea  fela  le  fentiment  commun  de  plufieurs  de  mes 
amis  fe  trouve  conforme  a  mes  conjectures  particu- 
lieres  pour  cette  fuppofition. 

Quant  au  nombre  des  tetes  pour  chaque  families  JP- 
n^'attache  a  I'obfervation  de  Grant  dans  la  p.  de. 

■  fa 
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J 666,  to  have  been  66  thoufand,  then  finding  the 
burials  anno  1666  to  be  to  thofe  of  1686  as  3  to  4,  I 
pitch  upon  88  thoufarjd  to  be  the  number  of  houfing 
anno  1686. 

2.  Thofe  who  have  been  employed  in  making  the 
general  map  of  London,  fet  forth  in  the  year  1682, 
told  me  that  in  that  year,  they  had  found  above  84 
thoufand  houfes  to  be  in  London,  wherefore  anno 
1686,  or  in    four  years   more,  there  might  be  /^  or 

,8400  houfes  more  (London  doubling  in  40  years)  fo 
as  the  whole,  anno  1686  might  be  92400. 

3.  I  found  that  anno  1685,  there  were  29325 
hearths  in  Dublin,  and  6400  houfes,  and  in  London 
388  thoufand  hearths,  whereby  there  muft  have  been 
at  that  rate  87000  houfes  in  London.  Moreover  I 
found  that  in  Briftol  there  were  in  the  fame  year 
16752  hearths,  and  5307  houfes,  and  in  London  388 
thoufand  hearths  as  aforefaid  ;  at  which  rate  there 
muft  have  been  123  thoufand  houfes  in  London,  and 
at  a  medium  between  Dublin  and  Briftol  proportions 
105  thoufand  houfes. 

Laftly,  by  certificate  from  the  hearth-office,  I 
find  the  houfes  within  the  bills  of  mortality  to   be 

105*31 5-. 

Having  thus  found   the  houfes,   I   proceed  next  to 

the  number  of  families  in  them,  and  firft  I  thought 
that  if  there  were  3  or  4  families  or  kitchens  in 
every  houfe  of  Paris,  there  might  be  2  families  in 
jg  of  the  houfing  of  London  ;  unto  which  fuppofi- 
tion,  the  common  opinion  of  feveral  friends,  doth 
concur  with  my  own  conjecSlures. 

As  to  the  number  of  heads   in  each  family,  I  ftick 

to  Grant's  obfervation  in  psge         of  his  fifth  edition, 

N  2  that 
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fa  5  edition,  que  dans  les  families  de  gens  de  metier 
de  Londres  il-y-a  8  tetes  I'une  portant  I'autre,  dans 
les  families  d'un  rang  plus  eleve,  plus  de  lO,  &  dans 
les  plus  pauvres  plus  de  5,  fuivant  lefquelks 
proportions  je  m'etois  arrete  dans  une  autre  occa- 
iion  a  6  '  pour  le  medium  des  tetes  qui  font  dans 
toutes  les  families  d'Angleterre,  mais  en  ce  cas  cy 
quittant  la  frafition  j*aime  mieux  m'accorder  avec 
Mr.  Auzout  pour  6. 

Pour  conclure  y  ayant  a  Londres   105315  maifons,''" 
&  I'addition  des  families  doubles  eftant  10531  davan- 
tage,  en  touc  115846,  je  les  ay  multipliez' par  6  ce 
qui  a  produit  695076  pour  le  nombre  des  habitans. 

Second  maniere. 

J'ay  trouve  que  les  annees  1684  &  1685  fe  fuivant 
I'une  I'autre,  &  toutes  deux  faines,  fe  font  merveil- 
leufement  rapportees  dans  leurs  enterrements,  y  en 
ayant  eu  23202  I'an  1684  &  23222  I'an  1685,  dont  le 
medium  eft  23212.  De  plus  que  les  batemes  I'an 
1684  eftoient  14702  &  ceux  d'annee  1685  eftoient 
14730,  ainfi  j'ay  multiplie  le  medium  des  enterre- 
mentes  23212  par  30  fuppofant  qu'il  en  meurt  un  de 
30  a  Londres  &  cela  a  produit  pour  le  nombre  des 
habitans  696360  ames. 

Maintenant  pour  prouver  qu'il  en  meurt  un  de  30 
a  Londres  ou  environ,  je  dis. 

1.  Que  Grant  dans  la  p^ge  de  fa  5*^  edition 
aflure  fur  obfervation  qu'il  en  mouroit  3  de  88  par  an 
ce  qui  eft  a  pens  pres  la  meme  proportion. 

2.  J'ay  trouve  que  dans  les  lieux  fains  h  d'entre 
les  adultes  il  en  meurt  beaiicoup  moins,  &  particu- 
lierement  d'entre  les  membres  dp  parlement  eviron  un 

de 
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that  in  tradefmcn  of  London's  families,  there  be  8 
heads  one  with  another,  in  families  of  higher  ranks, 
above  10,  and  in  the  pooreft  near  5,  according 
to  which  proportions,  I  had  upon  another  occa- 
fion  pitched  the  medium  of  heads  in  a]l  tlie  families 
of  England  to  be  6  '^,  but  quitting  the  fraj^ion  in  thi^ 
cafe,  I  agree  with  monfieur  Auzout  for  6. 


To  conclude,  the  houfes  of  London  being  1053 15, 
and  the  addition  of  double  families  to  531  more,  in 
all  115846;  I  multiplied  the  fame  by  6,  which  pro- 
duced 695076  for  the  number  of  people. 

T^he  fecond  way, 

I  found  that  the  years  1684  and  1685,  being  next 
each  other,  and  both  healthful,  did  wonderfully  agree 
in  their  burials,  viz.  1684  they  were  23202,  and 
anno  1685  23222,  the  medium  whereof  is  23212  ; 
moreover  that  the  chriflenings  1684  were  14702,  and 
thofe  anno  1685  were  14730,  wherefore  I  multi- 
plied the  medium  of  barials  23212  by  30,  fuppofing 
that  one  dies  out  of  30  at  London,  which  made  the 
number  of  people  696360  louL. 

Now  to  prove  that  one  dies  out  of  30  at  London, 
or  thereabouts,  I  fay, 

1.  That  Grant  in  the  page  of  his  fifth  edi- 
tion, affirmeth  from  obfervation,  that  3  died  of  88 
^ter  ann.  which  is  near  the  fame  proportion. 

2.  I  found  that  out  of  healthful  places,  and  out  of 
adult  perfons,  there  dies  much  fewer,  as  but  i  out  of 
5.0  among  our  parliament  men  ;  and  that  the  kings  of 

N  3  England 
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de  50  feulement,  &  que  les  roys  d'Angleterre  ayant 
regne  24  ans  I'un  portant  I'autre  ils  ont  vecu  proba- 
blement  chacun  plus  de  30  ans. 

3.  Grant  dans  la  p.  a  fait  voir  que  de  20  jeune^ 
enfans  au  deffous  de  10  ans  11  n'en  meurt  qu'un  par 
an  &  Mr.  Auzout  croit  qu'a  Rome  il  n'en  meurt 
qu'un  de  40  du  grand  nombre  de  perfonnes  adultes 
qu'il-y-a  la  c'eft  ce  qui  fait  que  je  m'attache  au 
nombre  de  30  comme  a  un  medium. 

4.  Je  trouve  que  dans  g  paroiffes  de  la  campagne 
fituees  en  difFerens  endroits  d'Angleterre  il  n'en  eft 
mort  qu'un  de  37  par  an,  ou  311  de  11567,  c'eft' 
pourquoy  jufques  ace  que  je  voie  un  autre  ncitibre' 
rend  fonde  fur  plufieurs  obfervations  plus  pres  que  ^o 
je  crois  avoir  alTes  bien  fait  de  multiplier  nos' €ltite'r- 
remens  par  30  pour  trouver  le  nombre  du  peuple 
dent  le  produit  eft  696360,  &  par  les  families  nous  en 
trouvons  695076  comme  nous  avons  dit. 

Troijieme  maniere. 

Grant  a  prouve  qu'il  mouroit  ^  des  habitans  de  la 
pefte,  or  I'annee  1 665  il  en  mourut  de  la  pefte  pres 
de  98  mille  dont  le  quintuple  eft  4^0  m.  comme  le 
nombres  des  habitans  dans  I'annee  1 665,  a  quoy 
ajoutant  plus  d'un  tiers  comme  I'augmentation  entre 
les  annees  1665  &  1686  ;  le  total  eft  6^'^  mille  ce 
qui  s'ecorde  afies  bien  avec  les  deux  autres  contes  cy 
deflus. 

Ainfi  tenons  nous  en  a  la  proportion  d'un  a  30 
jufqu'a  ce  qu'on  puifTe  en  etablir  une  meilleure. 

II  eft  a  remarquer  que  2  ou  3  cent  maifons  nouvelles 
feroient  une  contiguite  de  2  ou  3  autres  grandes  pa- 
roifles  avec  les  i^^  qui  de  ja  comprifes  dans  les  billets 
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England  having  reigned  24  years  one  with  another, 
probably  lived  above  30  years  each, 

3.  Grant,  page  hath  {hewn  that  but  about  i 
of  20  die^^T  a7in.  out  of  young  children  under  10  years 
old,  and  monfieur  Auzout  thinks  that  but  i  of  40 
die  at  Rome,  out  of  the  greater  proportion  of  adult 
perfons  there,  wherefore  we  ftill  ftick  at  a  medium  to 
the  number  30. 

4.  In  9  country  pariflies,  lying  in  feveral  parts  of 
England,  I  find  that  but  one  of  37  hath  died  per  arm. 
or  311  out  of  1 1507,  wherefore  till  I  fee  anotlier 
round  number,  grounded  upon  many  obfervations, 
nearer  than  30,  I  hope  to  have  done  pretty  well  in 
multiplying  our  burials  by  30,  to  find  the  number  of 
the  people,  the  product  being  ^<^^^o^O-i  and  what 
we  find  by  the  families  they  are  69^,076,  as  afore- 
faid. 


T^hc  third  way. 

It  was  proved  by  Grant,  that  '  of  the  people  died 
of  the  plague,  but  anno  1 665  there  died  of  the 
plague  near  p8  thoufand  perfons,  the  quintuple 
whereof  is  4.90  thoufand,  as  the  number  of  people 
in  the  year  1665,  whereunto  adding  above  ^,  as  the 
increafe  between  1 665  and  1686,  the  total  is  65 :5 
thoufand,  agreeing  well  enough  with  the  other  two 
computations  above-mentioned. 

Wherefore  let  the  proportion  of  1  to  30  corttinue 
till  a  better  be  put  in  its  place. 

Memorandum,  that  2  or  3  hundred  new  houfes 
would  make  a  contiguity  of  2  or  3  other  great  pa- 
riflies, with  the  134  already  mentioned  in  the  bills  of 
N  4  mortality  ; 
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4e  mortalite,  &  qu'une  muraille  ovale  d'environ  2Q 
mille  de  tour  enfermeroit  tout  cela  &  tous  les  vaif- 
feaux  qui  font  a  Deptford  Sc  a  Black  wall  &  compren- 
droit  aufli  dans  cette  meme  enceinte  20  mille  acres 
de  terre,  &  jetteroient  le  fondement  de  plufieurs 
avantages  tres  confiderables  pour  les  proprietaires  & 
les  habitans  de  ce  terrain  aufli  bien  que  pour  toute  1* 
jiation  &  le  gouverncmcnt. 
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mortality  ;  and  that  an  oval  wall  of  about  20  miles 
in  compafs  would  enclofe  the  fame,  and  all  the  fhip- 
pi»g  at  Dcptford  and  Black-wall,  and  would  alfq 
feqce  in  20  thoufand  acres  of  land,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation or  defignation  of  feveral  vaft  advantages  to  the 
owners  and  inhabitants  of  that  ground,  as  alfo  to  the 
whole  nation  and  government. 


The 
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QUATRIEME    ESSAY. 


De  la  proportion  des  habitans  des  huit  plus 
conjiderables  villes  de  la  chrejliente. 

lAR  le  nombre  des  enterremens  dans  les  an- 
nees  pui  ont  efte  faines,  par  la  proportion  des 
vivans  a  ceux  qui  meurent  tous  les  ans,  comme  auflfi 
par  le  nombre  des  malfons  &  des  families  qui  fe 
trouvent  dans  les  134  paroifles  appellees  Londres  & 
par  le  nombre  des  tetes  que  Ton  eftime  qu'il-y-a  dans 
chacune,  nous  nous  fommes  arretez  a  6957 1 8  comme 
au  medium  du  nombre  des  habitans  de  cette  ville. 

2.  En  demeurant  d'accord  qu'il-y-a  a  Paris  plus  de 
80  mille  families  a  fcavoir  81280  qui  demeurent  en 
23223  maifons  32  hotels  &  38  colleges,  ou  qu'il-y-a 
81280  cuifines  dans  moins  de  24  mille  portes  fur  la 
rue,  en  mettant  aulTi  30  tetes  pour  chacune  de  ceux 
qui  y  meurent  par  neceflite  nous  avons  pris  pour 
medium  des  habitans  qui  s'y  trouvent  488055,  & 
nous  ne  les  avons  pas  reftraint  a  300  m.  en  mettant 
avec  Mr.  Auzout  6  tetes  pour  chacune  des  50  m, 
maifons  ou  families  de  Moreri. 

3.  A  Amfterdam  nous  mettons  1 87350  ames  a 
fcavoir  30  fois  le  nombre  de  leurs  enterremens  qui 

eftoient  6:245  l'^"^^^  ^  ^85. 

4.  Nous 


i 
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The  FOURTH  ESSAY. 


Concerning  the  proportions  of  people  in  the  8 
eminent  cities  of  chrijlendom  undernamed^ 

viz, 

I  .T  T  T  E  have  by  the  number  of  burial's  in  heialth- 
\\  ful  years,  and  by  the  proportion  of  the 
living  to  thofe  v/ho  die  yearly,  as  alfo  by  the  number 
of  houfes  and  families  within  the  1^4  parifiifes, 
called  London,  and  the  eftimate  of  the  heads  in  each, 
pitched  upon  the  number  of  people  in  that  city  to  be 
at  a  medium  6957 1  8. 

2.  We  have,  by  allowing  that  at  Paris  above  80 
thoufand  families  (viz.  81280)  do  live  in  23225 
houfes,  32  palaces,  and  38  colleges,  or  that  there 
are  81280  kitchens  v^ithin  Ifefe  than  24  thoufand 
ftreet-doors ;  as  alfo  by  allowing  ^O  heads  for  every 
one  that  died  necefTarily  there  ;  we  have  pitched 
Upon  the  number  of  people  there  at  a  medium  to  be 
4S8055,  nor  have  we  reftrained  them  to  30O  thott- 
fand,  by  allowing  with  monfieur  AuidUt  6  heads  for 
jcach  of  Morery*s  50  thoufand  houfts  or  families. 

3.  To  Amfterdam  we  allow  1 87550  fouls.  Viz. 
30  times  the  number  of  their  burials,  which,  were 
§245  in  the  year  1685. 

4.  To 
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4.  Nous  mettons  a  Venife  1^4.  mille  ames  felon 
que  cela  fe  trouva  par  un  conte  fpecial  fait  par  autho- 
rite  il-y-a  environ  lo  ans  lorf^ue  cette  ville  fe  trou- 
voit  pleine  de  gens  qui  retournoicnt  de  Candie  qui 
venoif  de  fe  rendre  aux  Turcs. 

5.  Nous  mettons  a  Rome  119  m.  chretiens  & 
6000  juifs  en  tout  125  m.  ames  fuivant  le  conte 
qu'en  a  envoye  icy  Mr.  Auzout. 

6.  Nous  mettons  a  Dublin  comme  a  Amfterdam 
30  fois  fes  enterremens  dont  le  medinm  pour  les  2 
dernieres  annees  eft  2303  c'eft  a  dire  69090  ames. 

7.  A  regard  de  Briftol  nous  difons  que  fi  les  6400 
maifons  de  Dublin  donnent  69090  ames,  il  faut  que 
^"  5307  maifons  de  Briftol  donnent  plus  de  56  m. 
habitans.  Dailleurs  fi  les  29325  cheminees  de  Dub- 
lin donnent  69090  habitans  les  16752  cheminees  de 
Briftol  en  donneront  environ  40  mille  mais  le  medium 
de  g6  mille  &  40  mille  eft  48  mille. 

8.  Pour  ce  qui  eft  de  Rouen  nous  ne  fcaurions 
nous  en  rapporter  qu'a  la  penfee  de  Mr.  Auzout 
qu'il-y-a  dans  cette  ville  la  80  m.  ames  &  a  la  con- 
jedure  d'habiles  gens  que  Rouen  eft  entre  ^  &  ^  par. 
ne^  de  Paris,  &  qu'il  eft  d'un  tiers  plus  grand  que 
Briftol,  par  toutes  lefquelles  chofes  nous  eftimons, 
jus  qu'a  ce  que  vous  ayous  de  nouvelles  lumieres, 
qu'il-y  a  Rouen  au  plus  66  m.  habitans. 

.  On  pourroit  maintenant  s'etoner  pourquoy  ayant  fi 
peu  de  connoiflance  de  Rouen  nous  en  avous  fait 
aucune  mention,  a  quoy  nous  repondons,  que  nous 
n'avons  pas  cru  qu'il  fut  jufte  de  comparer  Londres 
avec  Paris  pour  ce  qui  regarde  les  vaifleaux  &  le 
Gommerce  etranger  fans  y  ajouter  Rouen,  Rouen 
eftant  a  I'egard  de  Paris  ce  que  cette  partie  de 
Londres  qui  eft  au  deflx)us  du  pont  eft  a  I'egard  de 
celle  qui  eft  au  deflijs. 

Toute? 
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4.  To  Venice  we  allow  134  thoufand  fouls,  as 
found  there  in  a  fpecial  account  taken  by  authority, 
about  10  years  fince,  when  the  city  abounded  with 
fuch  as  returned  from  Candia,  then  furrendered  to  the 
Turks. 

5.  To  Rome  we  allow  119  thoufand  chriftians 
and  6000  Jews  in  all  125  thoufand  fouls,  according 
to  an  account  fent  hither  of  the  fame  by  monfieur 
Auzout. 

6.  To  Dublin  we  allow  (as  to  Amfterdam)  _^o 
times  its  burials,  the  medium  whereof  for  the  laft  2 
years  is  2303,  viz.  69090. 

7.  As  to  Briftol,  we  fay  that  if  the  64OO  houfes 
of  Dublin,  give  69090  people,  that  the  5307 
houfes  of  Briftol,  mull  give  above  ^6  thoufand  peo- 
ple ;  moreover,  if  the  29325  hearths  of  Dublin, 
give  6gogo  people,  the  16752  hearths  of  Briftol, 
muft  give  about  40  thoufand  ;  but  the  medium  of 
^6  thoufand  and  40  thoufand  is  48  thoufand. 

8.  As  for  Rouen,  we  have  no  help,  but  monfieur 
Auzout's  fancy  of  80  thoufand  fouls  to  be  in  that 
city,  and  the  conje£l;ure  of  knowing  men,  that 
Rouen  is  between  the  ^  and  J  part  of  Paris,  and  alfo 
that  it  is  by  a  third  bigger  than  Briftol  ;  by  all 
which,  we  eftimate  (till  farther  light)  that  Rouen 
hath  at  moft  but  66  thoufand  people  in  it. 

Now  it  may  be  wondered  why  we-  mentioned 
Rouen  at  all,  having  had  fo  little  knowledge  of  it  ; 
whereunto  we  anfwer,  that  we  did  not  think  it  juft 
to  compare  London  with  Paris,  as  to  fliipping  and 
foreign  trade,  without  adding  Rouen  thereunto  ; 
Rouen  being  to  Paris  as  that  part  of  London  which 
is  below  the  bridge,  is  to  whac  is  above  it. 

All 
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Toutcs  les  qtielles  chofes  nous  foumettons  de  borj 
coeur  a  la  correiftion  des  perfonnes  curieures  &  fin- 
ceres,  faifant  cependant  nos  obfervations  felon,  lies 
nombres  grofliers  que  nous  allons  marquer. 


Londrez 

m. 
-696 

Paris 

488 

Amfterdam 

187 

Venife 

134 

Rome 

'25 

Dublin 

69 

Briftol 

.48 

Rouen 

.^6 

I 


1 


Obfcr- 
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All  which  we  heartily  fubniit  to  the  corredlion  of 
the  curious  and  candid,  in  the  mean  time  obferving 
according  to  the  grofs  numbers  undermentioned. 


thoufands 

London 

696 

Paris 

488 

Amfterdam 

187 

Venice 

134 

Rome 

12-5- 

Dublin 

6^ 

Briftol 

48 

Rouen 

66 

Obfef- 
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Obfervations  fur  ces  8  Villes. 


nic 

1.  Ques  les  habit,  de  Paris  eftant  488 

ceux  de  Rome  12^ 

ceux  de  Rome  66 

ne  font  en  tout  que  741 

mille  ou  i  7  mille  moins  que  les  6g6  tniWe  de  Londres 
feul. 

2.  Que  les  habitans  des  2  villes  ou  emporiums  d' 
Angleterre  a  fcavoif  les  6g6  mille  de  Londres  &  les 
48  m.  de  Briftbl  font  744  m.  ou  plus. 

m. 
qu'a  Paris  488  ^ 

Amfterdam  187 

Rouen  66 


faifant  741 

i 


3.  Que  ces  2  memes  villes  d'  Angleterre  femblent 
equivalentes . 


a  Paris  quia 
a  Rouen 

4S8 
66 

mile 

ames. 

a  Lyon 

a  Thouloufe 

1 00* 
90 

I 


en  tout  744 

S'ij-y-a 
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Obfervations  on  the  faid  8  cities. 


1.  That  the  people  of  Paris  being  488 

of  Rome  125 

of  Rouen  66 

do  make  in  all  but  679 

thoufand,  or  1 7  thoufand  lefs  than  the  696  thoufand 
of  London  alone. 

2.  That  the  people  of  the  2  Englifh  cities  and  Em- 
poriums, viz.  of  London  696  thoufand,  and  Briftol 
48  thoufand,  do  make  744  thoufand,  or  more  than 

m. 

In  Paris  488 

Amfterdam        187 

Rouen  66 

being  in  all  74 1 


3.  That  the  fame  2  Englifli  cities  feem  equivalent 
To  Paris  which  hath  488   thouf.  fouls. 

To  Rouen  66 

To  Lyons  lOO 

To  Thouloufe  90 

In  all  744 
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S'il-y-a  quelque  erreur  dans  ces  contes  des  villes  de 
France  nous  efperons  eftre  redreflez  par  ceux  que  nous 
apprenous  qui  travaillent  fur  fe  fujet. 


I 


4.  Que   les  trois  villes  du  Roy  d'  Angleterre   ^ 
f;avoit 


m. 


m. 


Londres 

Dublin 

Brillol 


Paris 

Amfterdam 

Venife 

ni  faifant  que 


488 
187 

809 


5.  Que  des  4  grands  emporiums  Londres,  Amfter- 
dam, Venife  &  Rouen,  Londres  feul  eft  prefque  le 
double  des  3  autres  a  fccavoir  plus  que  724 


m. 


Amfterdam 

Venife 

Rouen 


187  p  m. 

134^387 
66}     Z 

774    LondoK 


m, 
6g6 


6.  Que 
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If  there  be  any  error  in  thefe  conjeflures  concern- 
ing thefe  cities  of  France,  we  hope  they  will  be  mend- 
ed by  thofe  whom  we  hear  to  be  now  at  work  upon 
that  matter. 


4.  That  the  King  of  England's  3  cities,  viz. 


London  696  p -a  r  Paris  488 

Dublin  ^9  >  S  ■<  Amfterdam  i  87 


Briftol  48  J  S  C  Venice  134 

in  all  813  being  but  80^ 


5.  That  of  the  4  great  emporiums,  London,  Am- 
fterdam, Venice  and  Rouen,  London  alone  is  near 
double  to  the  other  3,  viz.  above  7  to  4, 


m. 


Amfterdam 

Venice 

Rouen 


■  m, 

774  London,  696 


O  2  6.  That 
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6.  Que  Londres,  par  ce  qui  pariot,  eft  la  plus 
grande  &  la  plus  confiderable  ville  du  monde,  mais 
manifeftiment  le  plus  grand  emporium.  M 

Quand  ces  afTertions  auront  efTuye  la  critique.  Ton 
fera  voir  par  un  autre  eflay  quel  ufage  on  pourra  falrc 
de  ces  veritez  pour  I'honeur  &  le  profit  du  Roy  &  du 
Royaume  d'  Angleterre. 


C  I  N  Q^U  h 
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6.  That  London  (for  ought  appears)  is  the  great" 
eft  and  irioft  confiderable  city  of  the  world,  but  ma  • 
nifeftly  the  greateft  emporium. 

When  thefe  aflertlons  have  paft  the  examen  of  the 
criticks,  we  (hall  make  another  eflay,  fliewlng  hoW 
to  apply  thofe  truths  to  the  honour  and  profit  of  the 
King  and  kingdom  of  England. 


^^m 
^}^ 


O  I  The 
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CINQUIEME  ESSAY. 

Touchant    la    Hollande    &   le   refle   des 
provinces  unies. 


DEpuis  que  cet  ecrit  a  efte  acheve  on  a  objefte 
de  Hollande  qu'il-n'y-a  pas  d'apparence  que  ce 
que  nous  avons  dit  du  nombre  des  maifons  &  des  ha- 
bitans  de  Londres  foit  vray  car  s'il  I'eftoit  Londres 
ieroit  done  les  ^  de  toute  la  province  de  Hollande.  A 
quoy  en  repond  que  Londres  eft  les  *  de  toute  la  Hol- 
lande &  plus,  cette  province  n'ayant  pas  un  million 
44  m.  habitans  dont  696  m.  font  les,  *,  ny  pas  plus 
de  800  m.  comme  nous  I'avons  fouvent  oui  dire  de 
fort  bonne  part,  car  fuppofe  qu'  Amfterdam  comme 
nous  I'avons  remarque  ailleurs  ait  187  m.  les  7  gran- 
des  villes  fuivantes,  a  30  I'une  portant  Tautre,  210  m. 
les  10  fuivantes  p.  15  m.  chacune,  150  m.  les  10  plus 
petites  a  6  m.  chacune,  60  mille,  dans  toutes  les  28 
villcs  fermees  de  Hollande  607  m.  dans  les  bourgs  & 
les  villages  193  m.  ce  qui  eft  environ  une  tete  pour  4 

acres 
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^'^^  WW  WWW 
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The  FIFTH   ESSAY. 

Concerning  Holland  and  the  reft  of  the 
united   Provinces. 


Since  the  clofe  of  this  paper,  it  hath  been  objefted 
from  Holland,  that  what  hath  been  faid  of  the 
number  of  houfes  and  people  in  London  is  not  like 
to  be  true ;  for  that  if  it  were,  then  London  would 
be  the  *  of  the  whole  province  of  Holland.  To 
which  is  anfwered,  that  London  is  the  ^  of  all  Hol- 
land and  more,  that  province  having  not  a  million  and 
44thoufand  inhabitants  (whereof  696  m,  is  the  *)  nor 
above  800  thoufand,  as  we  have  credibly  and  often 
heard ;  for  fuppofe  Amfterdam  hath,  as  we  have 
elfewhere  noted  187  thoufand,  the  feven  next  great 
cities  at  30  thoufand  each  one  with  another  210  thou- 
fand, the  10  next  at  15  thoufand  each  150  thoufand, 
the  10  fmalleft  at  6  thoufand  each  60  thoufand,  in 
all  the  28  walled  cities  and  towns  of  Holland  607 
thoufand,  in  the  dorps  and  villages  193  thoufand, 
O  4  which 
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acres  de  terre  au  lieu  qu'en  Angleterre  il-y-a  8  acres 
pour  chaque  tete  hors  des  villes. 

Maintenant  fuppofe  que  Londres  ayant  1 1 6  m. 
families  il  y  eut  5  tetes  dans  chacune,  ce  qui  eft  le 
medium  entre  le  conte  de  Mr.  Auzout  &  celui  de 
Grant,  le  total  des  habitans  feroit  812  ra.  ou  bien  fi 
nous  contons  qu'il  en  meurt  un  de  34,  le  medium  en- 
tre 30  &  37,  comme  nous  avons  dit  cy  deflus,  le  total 
des  habitans  fera  34  fois  23212,  c'eft  adire  789208, 
le  medium  entre  ce  nombre  &  les  81 2  m.  fufdits  eft 
800604  excedant  de  quelque  peu  80D  m.  que  Pen 
fuppofe  eftre  le  nombre  de  la  Hollande. 

Je  dis  de  plus  qu'ayant  fait  autrefois  plufieurs  re- 
cherches  touchant  le  peuplement  du  monde,  je  n'ay 
jamais  trouve  qu'il  y  eut  en  aucun  pays,  non  pas 
meme  dans  la  chine  plus  d'un  homme  pour  chaque 
acre  de  terre  mefure  d'  Angleterre  plufieurs  pays  paf- 
fant  pour  bien  peuplez  ou  il-n'y-a  qu'un  homme  pour 
10  de  ces  acres  j'ay  trouve  en  mefurant  la  Hollande 
&  la  Weft-Frize  autrement  North-Holland  fur  les 
milleures  cartes  qu'elle  ne  contlent  qu'autant  de  ces 
acres  qu'il-y-a  de  monde  a  Londres,  c'eft  a  dire  en- 
viron 696  m.  acres  ceft  pourquoy  je  ne  feray  point  de 
difficuke  d'avancer,  jufques  a  ce  queje  fois  mieux  in- 
forme,  qu'il-y-a  autant  de  monde  a  Londres  qu'en 
Hollande,  ou  du  moins  plus  des  des  j,  ce  qui  fuffit 
poux  rendre  vaine  I'objeilion  cy  deffus,  fans  qu'il  foit 
neceflaire  de  fe  mettre  en  peine  de  faire  monter  le 
nombre  des  habitans  de  Londres  de  696  m.  a  800  m. 
quoy  qu'en  eut  des  raifons  fuffifantes  pour  le  faire,  & 
que  I'autheur  de  'excellente  carte  de  Londres  publiee 
I'an  i682>  conte  (comme  on  le  peut  voir  par  cette 
carte)  qu'il-y-a  dans  cette  ville  1 200  m.  habitans, 
lors  meme  qu'il  n'y  avoit  que  85  mille  maifons. 


La 
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which  is  about  one  head  for  every  4  acres  of  land  ; 
whereas  in  England  there  is  8  acres  for  every  head, 
without  the  cities  and  market-towns. 

Now  fuppofe  London  having  116  thoufand  families, 
(hould  have  7  heads  in  each,  the  medium  between 
Monfieur  Auzout  and  Grant's  reckonings,  the  total 
of  the  people  would  be  812  thoufand,  or  if  we  reckon 
that  there  dies  one  out  of  34  (the  medium  between 
30  and  37  above  mentioned)  the  total  of  the  people 
would  be  34  times  23212,  viz.  789208,  the  medium 
between  which  number,  and  the  above  812  thoufand 
is  800604,  fomewhat  exceeding  800  thoufand,  the 
fuppofed  number  of  Holland. 

Farthermore,  I  fay,  that  upon  former  fearches  into 
the  peopling  of  the  world,  I  never  found  that  in  any 
country,  (not  in  China  it  felf  )  there  was  more  than 
one  man  to  every  Englifh  acre  of  land  (many  territo- 
ries pafling  for  well-peopled,  where  there  is  but  one 
man  for  ten  fuch  acres)  1  found  by  meafuring  Hol- 
land and  Weft-Frizia,  alias  North-Holland,  upon  the 
beft  maps,  that  it  contained  but  as  many  fuch  acres 
as  London  doth  of  people,  viz.  about  696  thoufand 
acres  ;  I  therefore  venture  to  pronounce  (till  better 
informed)  that  the  people  of  London  are  as  many  as 
thofe  of  Holland,  or  at  leaft  above  *  of  the  fame  ; 
which  is  enough  to  difable  the  objection  abovemen- 
tioned  ;  nor  is  there  any  need  to  ftrain  up  London 
from  696  thoufand  to  800  thoufand,  though  compe- 
tent reafons  have  been  given  to  that  purpofe,  and 
though  the  author  of  the  excellent  map  of  London, 
fet  forth  anno  1682,  reckoned  the  people  thereof  (as 
by  the  faid  map  appears)  to  be  12000  thoufand, 
even  when  he  thought  the  houfes  of  the  fame  to  be 
but  85  thoufand. 

I.  The 
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La  perfonnc  qui  fait  cette  objedion  dit  aufli  dans  la 
meme  lettre. 

I.  Qu'il  y-a  autant  de  monde  dans  la  province  de 
HoUande  que  dans  les  6  autres  provinces  unies  enfem- 
ble,  &  en  toute  I'Angleterre  &  le  double  de  Paris  '& 
de  fes  faux'bourgs,  c'eft  a  dire  2  millions  d'ames.  2. 
11  dit  qu'a  Londres,  Amfterdam  &  autres  villes  mar- 
chandes  il-y-a  10  tetes  par  famille  &  qu'a  Amfterdam 
il-n'y-a  pas  22  m.  families.  3.  11  fait  difficulte  d'ad- 
mettre  le  regiftre  allegue  par  Mr.  Auzout  qui  met 
23223  maifons  &  plus  de  80  mille  families  a  Paris, 
comme  aufll  le  regiftre  allegue  par  Mr.  Petty  qui  met 
1053 1 5  maifons  a  Londres  avec  la  dixieme  partie  de 
families  plus  qu'il-n'y-a  de  maifons,  &  probable- 
ment  il  fera  la  meme  difficulte  contre  le  regiftre  de 
1 163  m.  maifons  en  toute  1'  Angleterre,  qui  font  a 
6  tetes  &  un  tiers  par  famille,  environ  7  millions 
(d'habitans.  Sur  toutes  les  quelles  chofesnous  faifons 
les  remarques  fuivantes. 

1.  Qu  s'il-n'y-a  dans  Paris  que  488  m.  ames,  il- 
ji*y-a  done  dans  toute  la  Hollande  que  le  double  de  ce 
nombre  ou  976  m.  ainfi  y  ayant  a  Londres  696  m. 
amesj  ils'y  trouve  46  m.  perfonnes  plus  que  hs  j  de 
toute  la  Hollande. 

2.  Si  Paris  contient  la  moitie  de  ce  qu'il-y-a  dc 
monde  en  Angleterre,  I'l  faut  qu'il  contienne  3  mil- 
lions &  demy  d'ames  ou  plus  de  j  fois  488  m.  &  parce 
qu'il  n'en  meure  pas  20  mille  par  an  a  Paris,  il  faut 
qu'il  n'y  en  meure  qu'une  de  175,  la  ou  Mr.  Au- 
zout croit  qu'il  en  meurt  un  de  25,  &  il  faut  qu'il 
dcmeure  149  perfonnes  dans  chacune  des  maifons  de 
Paris  mentionee  dans  le  regiftre,  &  qu'il  demeure 
a  peine  deux  perfonnes  dans  chaque  maifon  d'  An- 
gleterre, toutes  les  quelles  chofes  meritent  bien  a  ce 
que  nous  croions  d'eftre  confiderees  de  nouveau. 

Je 
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I.  The  worthy  perfon  who  makes  this  objedion  in 
the  fame  letter  alfo  faith. 

I.  That  the  province  of  Holland,  hath  as  many 
people  as  the  other  6  united  provinces  together,  and 
as  the  whole  kingdom  of  England,  and  double  to  the 
city  of  Paris  and  its  fuburbs,  that  is  to  fay,  2  millions 
of  fouls.  2.  He  fays  that  in  London  and  Amfterdam, 
and  other  trading  cities  there  are  10  heads  to  every 
family,  and  that  in  Amfterdam  there  are  not  22  thou- 
fand  families.  3.  He  excepteth  againft  the  regifter 
alledged  to  Monfieur  Auzout,  which  makes  23223 
houfes,  and  above  80  thoufand  families  to  be  in 
Paris,  as  alfo  againft  the  regifter  alledged  by  Petty, 
making  105315  houfes  to  be  in  London,  with  a  tenth 
part  of  the  fame  to  be  of  families  more  than  houfes, 
and  probably  will  except  againft  the  regifter  of  1163 
m.  houfes  to  be  in  all  England,  that  number  given  at 
6  J  heads  to  each  family,  about  7  millions  of  people, 
upon  all  which  we  remark  as  followeth,  viz. 

1.  That  if  Paris  doth  contain  but  488  thoufand 
ibuls,  that  then  all  Holland  containeth  but  the  double 
of  that  number,  or  976  thoufand,  wherefore  London 
containing  696  thoufand  fouls,  hath  above  *  of  all 
Holland  by  46  thoufand. 

2.  If  Paris  containeth  half  as  many  people  as  there 
are  in  all  England,  it  muft  contain  3  millions  and  a 
half  of  fouls,  or  above  7  times  488  thoufand,  and 
becaufe  there  do  not  die  20  thoufand  per  ann.  out  of 
Paris,  there  muft  die  but  one  out  of  175,  whereas 
Monfieur  Auzout  thinks  that  there  dies  one  out  of 
25,  and  there  muft  live  149  heads  in  every  houfe  of 
Paris  mentioned  in  the  regifter,  but  there  muft  be 
fcarce  2  heads  in  every  houfe  of  England,  all  which 
we  think  fit  to  be  reconfidered. 


I  muft 
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Je  ne  puis  m'empecheri  eftant  AngJoi's,  dfe  fairc 
encore  une  remarque,  c'eft  que  ces  aflertions  reft^- 
chiflent  fur  rempire  d'  Angleterre  en  ce  qu'il  y  eft 
dit  que  1'  Angleterre  n'a  que  2  millions  d'habitans,  oil 
pouroit  aufli  bien  avoit  ajoute  que  I'Ecoffe,  1*  Irelandc 
avec  les  ifles  d€  Man,  J^ffey,  &  Guernfey  n'ont 
que  ^  de  ce  meme  nonibre  ou  800  m.  d'avantage,  ou 
que  tous  les  fujets  du  roy  d* Angleterre  eh  Europe  rie 
font  que  2  millions  806  m.  ames,  aulieu  qu'il  nous 
aflure  que  les  fujets  des  7  provinces  unies  font  4 
millions,  a  quoy  nous  repondons  qu'au  fentiment  me- 
me de  celuy  qui  fait  ces  objedions  les  fujets  des  7 
provinces  ne  font  que  le  quadruple  de  Paris  ou  1932 
m.  ames,  n'y  eh  ayant  a  Paris  que  488  m.  comme  oh 
a  fait  voir  cy  devant,  &  nous  foutenonsicy  qu'il-y-a 
en  Angleterre  7  millions  d'habitans  &  que  FEcofle, 
rirelande  aVte  les  ifles  de  Man  de  Jerfey  &  Gernfey 
ont  5  dudit  norhbre,  ou  deux  millions  866  m.  ames, 
aulieu  que  par  fa  doftrine  fi  les  7  provinces  ont  1932 
m.  habitans,  le  roy  d' Angleterre  n'auroit  dans  tous 
{Q5  etats  que  7o  de  ce  meme  nombre  afcavoir  1351  m. 
aulieu  que  nous  difons  9800  m.  mille  comme  nous 
avons  dit  laquelle  difference  eft  fi  conliderable  qu'elle 
merite  bieu  qu'on  y  fafle  reflection. 

Pour  conclure  nous  attendohs  des  critiques  inter- 
reflez  en  cecy  qu'ils  nous  provent. 

1.  Qu'il-y-a  en  Hollande  ^:  en  Weft-Frife  & 
dans  leursaS  villes  plus  de  monde  qu'  a  Londres  feul. 

2.  Que  3  des  meilleures  villes  de  France,  ou  deux 
de  toute  la  Chretiente,  ou  une  de  toute  la  terre,  ont 
autant  de  monde,  ou  de  meilleurs  logements,  ou 
un  plus  grand  commerce,  que  Lohdres  meme  que 
le  r  annee  Roy  Jaques  fecond  eft  venu  a  la  courone; 

J^a  Fin. 
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I  muft  as  an  tnglifh  man  take  notice  of  one  point 
more,  whicli  is,  that  thefe  aflertions  do  refled  upon 
the  empire  of  England,  for  that  it  is  faid,  that  Eng- 
land hath  but  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  it  might 
as  well  have  been  added,  that  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
with  the  ifland  of  Man,  Jerfey,  and  Guernfey  have 
but  I  of  the  fame  number,  or  800  thoufand  more,  or 
that  all  the  King  of  England's  fubjedts  in  Europe  are 
but  two  millions  and  Soo  thoufand  fouls  ;  whereas 
he  faith,  that  the  fubje<Ss  of  the  7  united  provinces^ 
are  four  millions.  To  which  we  anfwer,  that  the 
fubjeds  of  the  faid  7  provinces,  are  by  this  objcdor's 
own  fhewing,  but  the  quadruple  of  Paris,  or  1932 
thoufand  fouls,  Paris  containing  but  488000  as  afore 
hath  been  proved,  and  we  do  here  affirm,  that  Eng- 
land hath  7  millions  of  people,  and  that  Scotland^^ 
Ireland,  with  the  Iflands  of  Man,  Jerfey  and  Guern- 
fey, hath  J  of  the  faid  number,  or  two  millions  800 
]thoufand  more,  in  all  9  millions  800  thoufand  : 
•whereas  by  the  objector's  do6trine,  if  the  7  provinces 
have  19320CO  people,  the  King  of  England's  territo- 
ries fhould  have  but  ^  of  the  fame  number,  viz.  I7zi 
thoufand  v^hereas  we  fay  9800  thoufand,  as  aforefaid, 
which  difference  is  fo  grofs  as  that  it  dcferves  to  be 
thus  reflected  upon. 

To  conclude,  weexpeft  from  the  concerned  criticks 
of  the  world,  that  they  would  prove. 

1,  That  Holland  and  Weft-Frizia,  and  the  28 
towns  and  cities  thereof,  hath  more  people  than  Lon- 
don alone. 

2.  That  any  3  the  beft  cities  of  France,  any  2  of 
all  chriftendom,  or  any  one  of  the  world,  hath  the 

».fame  or  better  houfing,  and  more  foreign  trade  than 
IL»ondon,  even  in  the  year  that  King  James  the  fecond 
came  to  the  empire  thereof, 

POLITIr 
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O  R    A 


DISCOURSE 


CONCERNING 


The  extent  and  value  of  Lands,  People,  Build- 
ings ;  Husbandry,  Manufacture,  Commerce, 
Fifhery,  Artizans,  Seamen,  Soldiers  -,  Publick 
Revenues,  Interefls,  Taxes,  Superlucration, 
Regiftries,  Banks ;  Valuation  of  Men,  In- 
creafirg  of  Seamen,  of  Miljtia's,  Harbours, 
Situations,  Shipping,  Power  at  Sea,  &c. 
As  the  fame  relates  to  every  country  in  gene- 
ral, but  more  particularly  to  the  territories  of 
His  Majefty  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  neigh- 
bours of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  France. 


By    Sir     WILLIAM     PETTY,     late 
Fellow     of    the    R  o  y  a  l  -  S  o  ci  e  T  v. 


[  199  ] 


T  O    T  H  E 


KING'S 


MOST    EXCELLENT 


MAJESTY. 


S  I  R, 

WHILST  every  one  medi- 
tates fbme  fit  offering  for 
your  Majefty,  fiich  as  may  beft  a- 
gree  with  your  happy  exaltation  to 
this  Throne ;  I  prefume  to  offer, 
what  my  Father  long  fince  writ, 
to  fliew  the  weight  and  importance 
of  the  Englifli  Crown. 

P  It 
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It  was  by  him  filled  Political 
Arithmetic,  in  as  much  as  things 
of  Government,  and  of  no  lefi 
concern  and  extent,  then  the  glo- 
ry of  the  Prince,  and  the  happinels 
and  greatnefs  of  the  People,  a:  e  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  Arithmetic, 
brought  into  a  fort  of  demonftra- 
tion.  He  was  allowed  by  all,  to 
be  the  inventor  of  this  method  of 
inftruition  ;  where  the  perplexed 
and  intricate  ways  of  the  world, 
are  explained  by  a  very  mean  piece 
of  icience ;  and  had  not  the  doc- 
trines of  this  elfay  offended  France, 
they  had  long  fince  feen  the  light> 
and  had  found  followers,  as  well 
as  improvements  before  this  time, 
to  the  advantage  perhaps  of  man- 
kind. 

But  this  has  been  referved  to  the 
felicity  of  your  Majefty's  reign,  and 
to  the  expeftation  which  the  learn- 
ed have  tlierein ;  and  if  while  in 

this, 
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this,  I  do  fbme  honour  to  the 
memory  of  a  good  father,  I  can 
alfb  pay  fervice,  and  fbme  tefti- 
mony  of  my  zeal  and  reverence 
to  lb  great  a  King,  it  will  be  the 
utmofl  ambition  of 

SIR. 

Your  Majefty's  moft  Dutiful 
and  moil  obedient  Subje(fl:, 

SHELBORNE. 
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R  E   F   A   C 


FORASMUCH  as  men,    who    are  in 
a  decaying  condition,  or  who  have 
but  an  ill  opinion  of  their  own  concern- 
ments, inftead  of  being  (as  fome  think) 
the  more   induflrious    to  refill  the  evils 
they  apprehend,  do  contrariwife   become 
the  more  languid  and  ineffe6lual  in   all 
their   endeavours,    neither  caring   to   at- 
tempt  or   profecute    even    the    probable 
means  of  their  relief.     Upon  this  confide- 
ration,    as   a  member  of   the   common- 
wealth, next  to  knowing  the  precife  truth 
in    what  condition  the    common  intereft 
ftands,  I  would  in  all  doubtful  cafes  think 
the   beft,  and   confequently   not    defpair, 
without    flrong    and    manifeft    reaibnsj 
carefully    examining    whatever   tends   to 
lefien  my  hopes  of  the  public  welfare. 


I  have 
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I  have  therefore  thought  fit  to  examine 
the  followmg  perfuafions,  which  I  find 
too  currant  in  the  world,  and  too  much 
to  have  affected  the  minds  of  fome,  to 
the  prejudice  of  all,  viz. 

That  the  rents  of  lands  are  generally 
fallen  ;    therefore,    and  for   many   other 
reafons,  the  whole  kingdom  grows  every 
day  poorer  and  poorer  j  that  formerly  it 
abounded  with  gold,  but  now  there  is  a 
great   fcarcity  both    of  gold  and   filver  5 
that  there  is  no  trade  nor  employment  for 
the   people,    and    yet    that   the    land   is 
under- peopled  ;    that    taxes     have    been 
many  and  great  ;  that   Ireland   and  the 
plantations  in   America,  and  other  addi- 
tions to  the  crown,  are  a  burthen  to  Eng- 
land ;  that  Scotland  is  of  no  advantage  j 
that   trade   in    general    doth    lamentably 
decay  ;  that   the  Hollanders    are   at  our 
heels,  in  the   race  of  naval   power  5  the 
French  grow   too   faft    upon    both,  and 
appear  fo  rich  and  potent,  that  it  is  but 
their  clemency  that  they  do  not  devour 
their   neighbours  ;   and   finally,  that  the 
church   and  ftate  of  England,  are  in  the 
fame  danger  with  the  trade  of  England  ; 
with  many  other  difmal  fuggeflions,  which 
I  had  rather  ftifle  than  repeat, 

Tis 
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'Tis  true,  the  expence  of  foreign  com- 
modities hath  of  late  been  too  great  j 
much  of  our  plate,  had  it  remained  mo- 
ney, would  have  better  ferved  trade ;  too 
many  matters  have  been  regulated  by  lavv^s, 
which  nature,  long  cufliom,  and  general 
confent,  ought  only  to  have  governed  j 
the  llaughter  and  deftruclion  of  men  by 
the  late  civil  wars  and  plague  have  been 
great ;  the  fire  at  London,  and  difafter  at 
Chatham,  have  begotten  opinions  in  the 
Vulgus  of  the  world  to  our  prejudice  j 
the  nonconformifts  increale  3  the  people 
of  Ireland  think  long  of  their  fettlement  j 
the  Engliih.  there  apprehend  themfelves 
to  be  aliens,  and  are  forced  to  ieek  a 
trade  with  foreigners,  which  they  might 
as  v\^eil  maintain  with  their  own  relations 
in  England.  But  notwithftanding  all 
tMs  (the  like  whereof  was  always  in  all 
places,)  the  buildings  of  London  grov/ 
great  and  glorious  j  the  American  planta- 
tions employ  four  hundred  fail  of  fhips  j 
actions  in  the  Eaft-India  company  arc 
near  double  the  principal  money  j  thoic 
who  can  give  good  fecurity,  may  have 
money  under  the  ftatute-interefl  j  mate- 
rials for  building  (even  oaken-timber)  are 
little   the    dearer,    fome  cheaper   for  the 

rebuilding 
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rebuilding  of  London ;  the  Exchange 
feems  as  full  of  merchants  as  formerly  5 
no  more  beggars  in  the  flreet,  nor  exe- 
cuted for  thieves,  than  heretofore  j  the 
number  of  coaches,  and  fplendor  of  equi- 
page exceeding  former  times  ;  the  pubhc 
theatres  veiy  magnificent  j  the  King  has 
a  greater  navy,  and  ftronger  guards  than 
before  our  calamities ;  the  clergy  rich, 
and  the  cathedrals  in  repair ;  much  land 
has  been  improved,  and  the  price  of  food 
fo  reafonable,  as  that  men  refufe  to  have 
it  cheaper,  by  admitting  of  Irifh  cattle ; 
and  in  brief,  no  man  needs  to  want  that 
will  take  moderate  pains.  That  fome  are 
poorer  than  others,  ever  was  and  ever 
will  be :  and  that  many  are  naturally 
querulous  and  envious,  is  an  evil  as  old 
as  the  world. 

Thefe  general  obfervations,  and  th%t 
men  eat,  and  drink,  and  laugh  as  they 
ufe  to  do,  have  encouraged  me  to  try  if  I 
could  alfo  comfort  others,  being  fatisfied 
myfelf,  that  the  intereft  and  affairs  of 
England  are  in  no  deplorable  condition. 

The  method  I  take  to  do  this,  is  not 
yet  very  ufual  5  for  inftead  of  ufmg  only 
comparative  and  fuperlative  words,  and 
intelle(5lual  arguments,  I  have  taken  the 

courfe 
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courfe  (as  a  fpecimen  of  the  political 
arithmetic  I  have  long  aimed  at)  to  exprefs 
my  felf  in  terms  of  number,  weight,  or 
meafure ;  to  ufe  only  arguments  of  fenfe, 
and  to  confider  only  fuch  caufes,  as  have 
vifible  foundations  in  nature  ^  leaving 
thofe  that  depend  upon  the  mutable 
minds,  opinions,  appetites,  and  paffions 
of  particular  men,  to  the  confideration  of 
others  :  really  profeffing  my  felf  as  unable 
to  fpeak  fatisfa6lorily  upon  thofe  grounds 
(if  they  may  be  called  grounds,)  as  to 
foretel  the  call:  of  a  dye  j  to  play  well  at 
tennis,  billiards,  or  bowls,  (without  long 
practice,)  by  virtue  of  the  moil  elaborate 
conceptions  that  ever  have  been  written 
de  projeBilibus  &  mijjilibus^  or  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  refle6lion. 

Now  the  obfervations  or  pofitions  ex- 
prefied  by  number,  weight,  and  meafure, 
upon  which  I  bottom  the  enfuing  difcour- 
fes,  are  either  true,  or  not  apparently 
falfe,  and  which  if  they  are  not  already 
true,  certain,  and  evident,  yet  may  be 
made  fo  by  the  fovereign  power,  nam  id 
certum  eji  qiwd  certum  reddi  poteji,  and  if 
they  are  faife,  not  jio  falfe  as  to  deftroy 
the  argument  they  are  brought  for ;  but 
at  woril   are  fufficient  as  fuppofitions  to 

fhew 
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jQiew  the  way  to  that  knowledge  I  aim  at. 
And  I  have  withal  for  the  prelent  coii- 
fined  myfelf  to  the  ten  principal  conclu- 
fions  hereafter  particularly  handled,  which 
if  they  fhall  be  judged  material,  and 
worthy  of  a  better  difcuflion,  I  hope  all 
ingenious  and  candid  perfons  will  rectify 
the  errors,  defe6ls,  and  imperfections, 
which  probably  may  be  found  in  any  of 
the  pofitions,  upon  which  thefe  ratiocina- 
tions were  grounded.  Nor  would  it  mis- 
become authority  itfelf,  to  clear  the  truth 
of  thofe  matters  which  private  endeavours 
cannot  reach  to. 


THE 
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The  Principal  Conclufions  of  this 
Treatife  are, 

CHAP.  I.  That  a  fmall  country,  and  few 
people,  may  by  their  fituation,  trade,  and  po- 
licy, be  equivalent  in  wealth  and  llrength,  to  a  far 
greater  people,  and  territory.  And  particularly, 
how  convenicncies  for  (hipping,  and  water  carriage, 
do  moft  eminently,  and  fundamentally,  conduce 
thereunto.  Page  213 

GHAP.  II,  That  fome  kind  of  taxes,  and  public 
levies,  may  rather  increafe  than  diminiih  the 
common-wealth,  234 

CHAP.  III.  That  France  cannot,  by  reafon  of 
natural  and  perpetual  impediments,  be  more  pow- 
erful at  fea,  than  the  Englifh,  or  Hollanders.     244 

CHAP.  IV.  That  the  people,  and  territories  of 
the  king  of  England,  are  naturally  near  as  confi- 
derable,  for  wealth,  and  ftrength,  as  thofe  of 
France.  251 

CHAP.  V.  That  the  impediments  of  England's 
greatnefs,  are  but  contingent  and  removeable.  264 

CHAP,    VI.      That  the  power  and  wealth  of  Eng- 
land, hath  increafed  above  this  forty  years.         270 
*  P  '        CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII.  That  one  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
expence,  of  the  king  of  England's  fubjedts,  is 
fufficient  to  maintain  one  hundred  thoufand  foot, 
thirty  thoufand  horfe,  and  forty  thoufand  men  at 
fea,  and  to  defray  all  other  charges  of  the  govern- 
ment, both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  if  the 
fame  were  regularly  taxed  and  raifed.         Page  273 

CHAP.  VIII.  That  there  are  fpared  hands 
enough  among  the  king  of  England's  fubje£ls,  to 
earn  two  millions  per  annum,  more  than  they  now 
do,  and  there  are  employments,  ready,  proper, 
and  fufficient  for  that  purpofe.  275 

CHAP.  IX.  That  there  is  money  fufficient  to 
drive  the  trade  of  the  nation.  278 

CHAP.  X.  That  the  king  of  England's  fubjefts, 
have  ftock  competent  and  convenient  to  drive  the 
trade  of  the  whole  commercial  world.  279 
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POLITICAL    ARITHMETIC, 


O  R     A 


DISCOURSE 

CONCERNING 

The  Extent  and  Value  of  Lands,  &c. 


^Hf^-***^^*****^ 


C    H    A    P.      I. 

'That  a  fmall  country  and  few  people^  by  its  Jituailon^ 
trade  and  policy,  may  be  equivalent  in  zuealth  and 
Jirength^  to  a  far  greater  people  and  territory  :  and 
particularly  that  conveniences  for  Jhipping  and  water ^ 
carriage,  do  niofi  eminently  and  fundamentally  conduce 
thereunto. 

^^^"^  HIS  firft,  principal  conclufion  by  reafon 
i^  'p  ^  of  its  length,  I  confider  in  three  parts  ; 
^^1  r^  -whereof  the  firft  is,  that  a  fmall  country 
**-Crti^  and  few  people,  may  be  equivalent  in 
wealth  and  ftrength  to  a  far  greater  people  and  terri- 
tory. This 
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This  part  of  the    firft  principal   conclufion    needs 

little  proof,  forafmuch  as  one  acre  of  land,   may  bear 

as  much  corn,  and   feed    as   many  cattle,  as  twenty, 

by  the  difference  of  the  foil  j  fome   parcel   of  ground 

is  naturally   fo   defenfible,  as   that    an    hundred  men 

being  pofTeffed  thereof,  can  refift  the  invafion  of  five 

hundred  ;  and  bad  land  may   be   improved  and  made 

good  ;    bog    may    by     draining    be    made    meadow  j 

heath-land    may    (as   in   Flanders)   be  made   to   bear 

flax  and  clover-grafs,  fo  as  to  advance  in  value  from 

one    to  an  hundred  :  the  fame  land  being  built  upon, 

may  centuple  the  rent  which  it  yielded  as  pafture  ; 

one  man  is  more  nimble,  or  flrong,  and  more  patient 

of  labour  than  another  ;  one  man  by   art  may  do  as 

much  work,  as  many  without  it ;   viz.  one  man  with 

a  mill  can  grind  as  much  corn,  as  twenty  can  pound 

in  a  mortar  ;  one    printer  can   make  as  many  copies, 

as  an  hundred    men  can  write  by  hand  ;  one  horfe 

can  carry  upon  wheels,   as    much    as  five  upon  their 

backs  ;  and    in   a  boat,  or  upon  ice,   as  twenty  :  fo 

that  I  fay  again,  this  firft  point  of  this  general  pofi- 

lion,   needs  little  or  no  proof.     But   the   fecond   and 

more   material   part  of   this   conclufion  is,  that    this 

difference  in  land  and  people,  arifes  principally  from 

fituation,  trade,  and  policy. 

To  clear  this,  I  fhall  compare  Holland  and  Zea- 
land, with  the  kingdom  of  France,  viz.  Holland  and 
Zealand  do  not  contain  above  one  million  of  Englifh 
acres,  v/hcreas  the  kingdom  of  France  contains  above 
eighty. 

Now  the  original  and  primitive  difference,  holds 
proportion  as  land  to  land  :  for  it  is  hard  to  fay, 
that  when  thefe  places  were  firft  planted,  whether  an 
acre  in  France  was  better  than  the  like  quantity  in 
Holland  and  Zealand  :  nor  is  there  any  reafon  t» 
fuppofe,  but  that  therefore  upon  the  firft  plantation, 

the 
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the  number  of  planters  was  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  land  :  wherefore,  if  the  people  are  not 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  land,  the  fame  muft 
be  attributed  to  the  fituation  of  the  land,  and  to  the 
trade  and  policy  of  the  people  fuperfl:ru(5led  there- 
upon. 

The  next  thing  to  be  ITiewn  is,  that  Holland  and 
Zealand  at  this  day,  is  not  only  an  eightieth  part  as 
rich  and  ftrong  as  France,  but  that  it  hath  advanced 
to  one  third  or  thereabouts  :  which  I  think  will 
appear  upon  the  ballance  of  the  following  particulars, 
viz. 

As  to  the  wealth  of  France,  a  certain  map  of  that 
kingdom,  fet  forth  anno  1647,  reprefents  it  to  be 
fifteen  millions,  whereof  fix  did  belong  to  the 
church  :  the  author  thereof  (as  1  fuppofe  meaning 
the  rents  of  the  lands  only.  And  the  author  of  a 
moft  judicious  difcourfe  of  hufbandry  (fuppofed  to 
be  fir  Richard  Wefton,)  doth  from  reafon  and  expe- 
rience fhew,  that  lands  in  the  Netherlands,  by  bear- 
ing flax,  turneps,  clover-grafs,  madder,  &c.  will 
eafily  yield  10 1.  per  acre;  fo  as  the  territories  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  fhould  by  this  account  yield  at 
leaft  ten  millions  per  annum.  Yet  I  do  not  believe 
the  fame  to  be  fo  much,  nor  France  fo  little  as  above- 
faid,  but  rather  that  one  bear  to  the  other  as  about 
feven,  or  eight  to  one. 

The  people  of  Amfterdam,  are  one  third  of  thofc 
in  Paris  or  London :  which  two  cities  differ  not  in 
people  a  twentieth  part  from  each  other,  as  hath 
appeared  by  the  bills  of  burials  and  chriftcnings  for 
each.  But  the  value  of  the  buildings  in  Amfterdam, 
may  well  be  half  that  of  Paris,  by  reafon  of  the 
foundation,  grafts,  and  bridges,  which  in  Amfter- 
dam are  more  numerous  and  chargeable  than  at  Paris. 
Moreover   the    habitation*    of  the    pooreft   people  in 

Holland 
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Holland  and  Zealand  are  twice  or  thrice  as  good  as 
thofe  of  France  ;  but  the  people  of  the  one  to  the 
people  of  the  other,  being  but  as  thirteen  to  oncj  th& 
value  of  the  houfing  muft  be  as  about  five  to  one. 

The  value  of  the  (hipping  of  Europe  being  about 
two  millions  of  tuns,  I  fuppofe  the  Englifh  have  five 
hundred  thoufand,  the  Dutch  nine  hundred  thoufand, 
the  French  an  hundred  thoufand,  the  Hamburgers 
and  the  fubjefts  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the 
town  of  Dantzick  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufandj 
and  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  &c.  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  :  fo  as  the  fhipping  in  our  cafe  of 
France  to  that  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  is  about 
one  to  nine;  which  reckoned  as  great  and  fmall, 
new  and  old,  one  with  another  at  81.  per  tun,  makes 
the  worth  to  be  as  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  to 
feven  millions,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds* 
The  Hollanders  capital  in  the  Eaft-India  company,  is 
worth  above  three  millions;  where  the  French  as  yet 
have  little  or  nothing. 

The  value  of  the  goods  exported  out  of  France 
into  all  parts,  are  fuppofed  quadruple  to  what  is  fent 
to  England  alone  ;  and  confequently  in  all  about  five 
millions  :  but  what  is  exported  out  of  Holland  into 
England  is  worth  three  millions  ;  and  what  is  ex- 
ported thence  into  all  the  world  befides,  is  fextuple 
to  the  fame. 

The  monies  yearly  raifed  by  the  king  of  France, 
as  the  fame  appears  by  the  book  entitled  (The  State 
of  France)  dedicated  to  the  King,  printed  atino  1669, 
and  fet  forth  feveral  times  by  authority,  is  eighty  two 
millions  of  French  livers,  which  is  about  fix  millions 
and  a  half  pounds  fterl.  Of  which  fum  the  author 
fays,  that  one  fifth  part  was  abated  for  non-valtiers  or 
infolvencies  ;  fo  (as  I  fUppofe)  not  above  five  millions 
were  efFedually  raifed  :  but  whereas   fome   fay,  that 

the 
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the  king  of  France  raifed  eleven  millions  as  the  one 
fifth  of  the  efFeds  of  France  ;  I  humbly  affirm,  that 
all  the  land  and  fea  forces,  all  the  building  and  enter- 
tainments, which  we  have  heard  by  common  fame, 
to  have  been  fet  forth  and  made  in  any  of  thefe  feven 
laft  years,  needed  not  to  have  coft  fix  millions  fter- 
ling.  Wherefore,  I  fuppofe  he  hath  not  raifed  more, 
efpecially  fince  there  were  one  fifth  infolvencies,  when 
the  tax  was  at  that  pitch.  But  Holland  and  Zealand, 
paying  67  of  the  100  paid  by  all  the  united  provinces ; 
and  the  city  of  Amfterdam  paying  27  of  the  faid  67. 
It  follows  that  if  Amfterdam  hath  paid  4000  1.  Flem- 
ifh  per  diem,  or  about  1400000 1.  per  annum,  or 
800000 1.  fterling;  that  all  Holland  and  Zealand, 
have  paid  2100000].  per  annum:  now  the  reafons 
why  I  think  they  pay  fo  much,   are  thefe,  viz. 

1.  The  author  of  the  ftate  of  the  Netherlands 
faith  fo, 

2.  Excife  of  vi6tual  at  Amfterdam,  feems  above 
half  the  original  value  of  the  fame,  viz. 

Ground-corn  pays  20  ftivers  the  bufliel,  or  63 
gilders  the  laft  J  beer  113  ftivers  the  barrel,  houfing 
\  of  the  rent,  fruit  g  of  what  it  coft ;  other  commodi- 
ties ',  J,  y,  I'j,  ;  fait  ad  libitum.  All  weighed  goods 
pay  befides  the  premifTes  a  vaft  fum.  Now  if  the 
expence  of  the  people  of  Amfterdam  at  a  medium, 
and  without  excife  were  81.  per  annum,  whereas  in 
England,  'tis  7  1.  then  if  all  the  feveral  impofts  above- 
named,  raife  it  five  pound  more,  there  being  1600000 
fouls  in  Amfterdam,  the  fum  of  800000I.  fterling 
per  annum  will  thereby  be  raifed. 

3.  Though  the  expence  of  each  head,  fhould  be 
13I.  per  annum  ;  'tis  well  known  that  there  be  (ew  in 
Amfterdam,  who  do  not  earn  much  more  than  the 
faid  expence. 

4.  If 
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4.  If  Holland  and  Zealand  pzy per  annum  2100000!^' 
then  all  the  provinces  together,  muft  pay  about  three 
millions  :  lefs  than  which  fum  per  annum,  perhaps  is 
not  fufficlent  to  have  maintained  the  naval  war  with 
England,  72000  land-forces,  befides  all  other  the 
ordinary  charges  of  their  government,  whereof  the 
church  is  there  a  part.  To  conclude,  it  feems  from 
the  premilFes,  that  all  France  doth  not  raife  above 
thrice  as  much  from  the  public  charge,  as  Holland 
and  Zealand  alone  do. 

5.  Intereft  of  money  in  France,  is  7  1.  per  cent,  but 
in  Holland  fcarce  half  fo  much. 

6.  The  countries  of  Holland  and  Zealand  confift- 
ing  as  it  were  of  iflands  guarded  with  the  fea, 
fliipping,  and  marflies  :  is  defenfible  at  one  fourth  of 
the  charge,  that  a  plain  open  country  is ;  and  where 
the  feat  of  war  may  be  both  winter  and  fummer  : 
whereas  in  the  others,  little  can  be  done  but  in  the 
fummer  only. 

7.  But  above  all  the  particulars  hitherto  confidered, 
that  of  fuperlucration  ought  chiefly  to  be  taken  in  : 
for  if  a  prince  have  never  fo  many  fubje<5ls,  and  his 
country  be  never  fo  good,  yet  if  either  through  floth, 
or  extravagant  expences,  or  opprefllon  and  injuftice, 
whatever  is  gained  fhall  be  fpent  as  faft  as  gotten, 
that  ftate  muft  be  accounted  poor.  Wherefore  let  it 
be  confidered,  how  much  or  how  many  times  rather, 
Holland  and  Zealand  are  now  above  what  they  were 
100  years  ngo  :  which  we  mufl  alfo  do  of  France  ; 
now  if  France  hath  fcarce  doubled  its  wealth  and 
power,  and  that  the  other  have  decupled  theirs  ;  I 
Ihall  give  the  preference  to  the  latter,  even  although 
the  ?  increafed  by  the  one,  fhould  not  exceed  the  one 
half  gained  by  the  other  ;  becaufe  one  has  a  ftore  for 
nine  years,  the  other  but  for  one. 

To 
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To  conclude,  upon  the  whole  it  feems,  that 
though  France  be  in  people  to  Holland  and  Zealand 
as  13  to  I,  and  in  quantity  of  good  land,  as  80  to 
one  ;  yet  it  is  not  13  times  richer  and  llronger,  much 
lefs  80  times,  nor  much  above  thrice,  which  was  to 
be  proved. 

Having  thus  difpatched  the  two  firft  branches  of 
the  firft  principal  conclufion,  it  follows,  to  fhew  that 
this  difference  of  improvement  in  wealth  and  ftrength, 
arifes  from  the  fituation,  trade,  and  policy  of  the 
places  refpeftively  ;  and  in  particular  from  conveni- 
encies  for  (hipping  and  water-carriage. 

Many  writing  on  this  fubje(5l,  do  fo  magnify  the 
Hollanders,  as  if  they  were  more,  and  all  other  na- 
tions lefs  than  men  ;  (as  to  the  matters  of  trade  and 
policy,)  making  them  angels,  and  others  fools,  brutes, 
and  fots,  as  to  thofe  particulars  :  whereas  I  take  the 
foundation  of  their  atchievements  to  lie  originally  in 
the  fituation  of  the  country,  whereby  they  do  things 
inimitable  by  others,  and  have  advantages  whereof 
others  are  incapable. 

Firft,  the  foil  of  Holland  and  Zealand  is  low  land, 
rich  and  fertile ;  whereby  it  is  able  to  feed  many 
men,  and  fo  as  that  men  may  live  near  each  other, 
for  their  mutual  aftiftance  in  trade.  I  fay,  that  a 
thoufand  acres,  that  can  feed  a  thoufand  fouls,  is 
better  than  ten  thoufand  acres  of  no  more  effe£i:,  for 
the  following  reafons,  viz. 

1.  Suppofe  fome  great  fabrick  were  in  building  by 
a  thoufand  men,  ftiall  not  much  more  time  be  fpared 
if  they  lived  all  upon  a  thoufand  acres,  than  if  they 
were  forced  to  live  upon  ten  times  as  large  a  fcope  of 
land. 

2.  The  charge  of  the  cure  of  their  fouls,  and  the 
miniftry  would  be  far  greater  in  one  cafe  than  in  the 
other  ;  as  alfo  of  mutuaj  defence  in  cafe  of  invaCon, 

Q,  and 
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and  even  of  thieves  and  robbers  :  moreover  the 
charge  of  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  would  be 
much  eafier,  where  witnefles  and  parties  may  be  eafily 
fummoned  ;  attendance  lefs  expenfive,  when  mens 
a6lions  would  be  better  known ;  when  wrongs  and 
injuries  could  not  be  covered,  as  in  thin  peopled 
places  they  are. 

Laftly,  thofe  who  live  in  folitary  places,  muft  be 
their  own  foldiers,  divines,  phyficians,  and  lawyers  ; 
and  muft  have  their  houfes  ftored  with  neceflary  pro- 
vifions  (like  a  fhip  going  upon  a  long  voyage,)  to  the 
great  wafte,  and  needlefs  expence  of  fuch  provifions. 
The  value  of  this  firft  convenience  to  the  Dutch,  I 
reckon  or  eftimate  to  be  about  loOOOol.  per  an^ 
num. 

2dly,  Holland  is  a  level  country,  fo  as  in  any  part 
thereof,  a  wind-mill  may  be  fet  up,  and  by  its  being 
moift  and  vaporous,  there  is  always  wind  ftirring 
over  it,  by  which  advantage  the  labour  of  many  thou- 
fand  hands  is  faved  ;  forafmuch  as  a  mill  made  by  one 
man,  in  half  a  year,  will  do  as  much  labour,  as  four 
men  for  five  years  together.  This  advantage  is  greater 
or  lefs,  where  employment  or  eafe  of  labour  is  fo; 
but  in  Holland  'tis  eminently  great,  and  the  worth  of 
this  conveniency  is  near  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds. 

?dly.  There  is  much  more  to  be  gained  by  manu- 
facture than  hufbandry  ;  and  by  merchandize  than 
manufa6l:ure  :  but  Holland  and  Zealand,  being  feated 
at  the  mouths  of  three  long  great  rivers,  and  pafling 
through  rich  countries;  do  kee^  all  the  inhabitants 
upon  the  fides  of  thofe  rivers  but  as  hufbandmen, 
whilft  themfelves  are  the  manufadlurers  of  their  com- 
modities, and  do  difpenfe  them  into  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  making  returns  for  the  fame,  at  what  prices 
almoft    they   pleafe  themfelves  :  and    in    fiiort,  they 

keep 
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keep  the  keys  of  trade  of  thofe  countries,  through 
which  the  faid  rivers  pafs.  The  value  of  this  third 
conveniency,  I  fuppofe  to  be  200000  1. 

4th]y,  In  Holland  and  Zealand,  there  is  fcarce  any 
place  of  work  or  bufinefs,  one  mile  diftant  from  a 
navigable  water  :  and  the  charge  of  water-carriage  is 
generally  but  '  or  ^^  part  of  land-carriage.  Where- 
fore if  there  be  as  much  trade  there  as  in  France,  theft 
the  Hollanders  can  out-feil  the  French  {+  of  the  ex- 
pence,  of  all  travelling,  poftage,  and  all  carriage 
whatfoever  :  which  even  in  England  I  take  to  be 
3000001.  per  annum  where  the  very  poftage  of 
letters,  cofts  the  people  perhaps  ^joooo  1.  per  omtum^ 
(though  farmed  at  much  lefs  :)  and  all  other  labour 
of  horfes,  and  porters,  at  leaft  fix  times  as  much.  The 
value  of  this  conveniency  1  eftimate  to  be  above 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum. 

5.  The  defenfiblenefs  of  the  country,  by  reafon  of 
its  fituation  In  the  fea  upon  iflands ;  and  in  the 
marfhcs,  impaflible  ground  diked  and  trenched  ;  cf- 
pecially  confidering  how  that  place  is  aimed  at  for 
its  wealth  :  I  fay  the  charge  of  defending  that 
country,  is  eafier  than  if  it  were  a  plain  champion, 
at  leaft:  2OOOOOI.  per  annum. 

6.  Holland  is  fo  confiderable  for  keeping  fhips  in 
harbour  with  fmall  cxpencc  of  men,  and  ground 
tackle  ;  that  it  faves  per  annum  200000  1.  of  what 
muft  be  fpent  in  France.  Now  if  all  thefe  natural 
advantages  do  amount  to  above  one  million  per  annum 
profits  ;  and  that  the  trade  of  all  Europe,  nay  of  the 
whole  world,  wit]||^vhich  our  Europeans  do  trade,  is 
not  above  forty  five  millions  per  annum,  and  if  ^^  of 
the  value  be  cf  the  profit,  it  is  plain  that  the  Hol- 
lander may  command  and  govern  the  whole  trade. 

7.  Thofe  who  have  their  fituation  thus  towards 
rhe  fea,  and  abound   with  fifti  at  home,  and  having 

Q.  2  alfo 
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alfo  the  command  of  (hipping  ;  have  by  confequence 
the  fifhing  trade  ;  whereof,  that  of  herring  alone, 
brings  more  yearly  profit  to  the  Hollanders  than  the 
trade  of  the  Weft-Indies  to  Spain  ;  or  of  the  Eaft  to 
themfelves  :  as  many  have  affirmed  :  becaufe  as  the 
fame  fay,  viis  &  modis^  of  above  three  millions />^r 
annum  profit. 

8.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  thofe  vi^ho  have 
the  trade  of  (hipping  and  fi(hing,  will  fecure  them- 
felves of  the  trade  of  timber  for  (hips,  boats,  mafts, 
and  calks  ;  of  hemp  for  cordage,  fails,  and  nets  ;  of 
fait,  of  iron  ;  as  alfo  of  pitch,  tar,  rofin,  brim- 
ftone,  oil,  and  tallow,  as  necefTary  appurtenances  to 
(hipping  and  filhing. 

9.  Thofe  who  predominate  in  (hipping,  and  fi(h- 
ing,  have  more  occafions  than  others  to  frequent  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  to  obferve  what  is  wanting 
or  redundant  every  where  ;  and  what  each  people 
can  do,  and  what  they  defire  ;  and  confequently  to 
be  the  fa(5lors  and  carriers,  for  the  whole  world  of 
trade.  Upon  which  ground  they  bring  all  native 
commodities  to  be  manufaftured  at  home^  and  carry 
the  fame  back,  even  to  that  country  in  which  they 
grew  :  all  which  we  fee. 

For  do  they  not  work  the  fugars  of  the  Weft- 
Indies  ?  the  timber  and  iron  of  the  Baltick  ?  the 
hemp  of  RuiTia  ?  the  lead,  tin,  and  wool  of  Eng- 
land ?  the  quick-filver  and  filk  of  Italy  ?  the  yarns, 
and  dying-ftufFs  of  Turkey  ?  &c.  To  be  (hort,  in 
all  the  ancient  ftates,  and  empii 
the  (hipping,  had  the  wealth  :  ai 
the  price  of  commodities,  be  perhaps  20  per  cent,  in 
the  gain  ;  it  is  manifeft  that  they  who  can  in  forty 
five  millions,  underfell  others  by  one  million,  (upon 
account  of  natural,  and  intrinfick  advantages  only  j) 
may    eafily   have  the   trade    of  the   world  :  without 
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fuch  angelical  wits  and  judgments,  as  fome  attribute 
to  the  Hollanders. 

Having  thus  done  v/ith  their  fituaiion,  I  come  now 
to  their  trade. 

It  is  commonly  feen,  that  each  country  flourifheth 
in  the  manufafture  of  its  own  native  commoditii  s, 
viz.  England  for  woollen  manufa6lure,  France  for 
paper,  Luic-Iand  for  iron-ware,  Portugal  for  con- 
feflures,  ItaJy  for  filks :  upon  which  principle  it 
follows,  that  Holland  and  Zealand  muft  flourifli  moft 
in  the  trade  of  fliipping,  and  fo  become  carriers  and 
factors  of  the  whole  world  of  trade.  Now  the 
advantages  of  the  fliipping  trade  are  as  followeth, 
viz. 

Hufbandmen,  feamen,  foldiers,  artizans  and 
merchants,  are  the  very  pillars  of  any  comm.on- 
wealth  ;  all  the  other  great  profeillons,  do  rife  out 
of  the  infirmities  and  mifcarriages  of  thefe  ;  now  the 
feaman  is  three  of  thefe  four.  For  every  feaman  of 
ijiduftry  and  ingenuity,  is  not  only  a  navigator,  but 
a  merchant,  and  alfo  a  foldier  ;  not  becaufe  he  hath 
often  occafion  to  fight,  and  handle  arms ;  but  be- 
caufe he  is  familiarized  with  hardfhip  and  hazards, 
extending  to  life  and  limbs  ;  for  training  and  drillinr^ 
is  a  fmall  part  of  foldiery,  in  refpedl  of  this  laft  men- 
tioned qualification  ;  the  one  being  quickly  and  pre- 
sently learned,  the  other  not  without  many  years  moft 
painful  experience  :  wherefore  to  have  the  occafion 
of  abounding  in  feamen,  is  a  vaft  conveniency. 

2.  The  hufbandman  of  England  earns  but  about 
j\.s.  per  week,  but  the  feamen  have  as  good  as  12  s. 
in  wages,  vidluals  (and  as  it  were  houfing)  with 
other  accommodations,  fo  as  a  feaman  is  in  efFe<5t 
three  hufbandmen  ;  wherefore  there  is  little  plough- 
ing, and  fowing  of  corn  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  or 
V^reeding  of  young  cattle  :  but  their  land  is  improveci 
0.3  by 
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by  building  of  houfes,  fnips,  engines,  dikes,  wharfs, 
gardens  of  pleafure,  extraordinary  flowers  and  fruits  ; 
for  dairy  and  feeding  of  cattle,  for  rape,  flax,  mad- 
der, &c.  The  foundations  of  feveral  advantageous 
manufaftures. 

3.  Whereas  the  employment  of  other  men  is  con- 
fined to  their  own  country,  that  of  feamen  is  free  to 
the  whole  world  ;  fo  as  where  trade  may  (as  they 
call  it)  be  dead  here  or  there,  now  and  then,  it  is 
certain  that  feme  where  or  other  in  the  world,  trade 
is  always  quick  enough,  and  provificns  are  always 
plentiful,  the  benefit  whereof,  thofe  who  command 
the  Ihipping  enjoy,  and  they  only. 

4.  The  great  and  ultimate  effeS:  of  trade  is  not 
wealth  at  large,  but  particularly  abundance  of  filver, 
gold,  and  jewels,  which  are  not  perifhable,  nor  fo 
mutable  as  other  commodities,  but  are  wealth  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places  :  v/hereas  abundance  of  wine, 
corn,  fowls,  flefh,  &c.  are  riches  but  hie  &  nunc,  fo 
as  the  raifmg  of  fuch  commodities,  and  the  following 
of  fuch  trade,  v.'hich  does  ftore  the  country  with 
gold,  filver,  jewels.  Sec.  is  profitable  before  others. 
But  the  labour  of  feamen,  and  freight  of  fhips,  is 
always  of  the  nature  of  an  exported  commodity,  the 
overplus  whereof,  above  what  is  imported,  brings 
home  money,  &c. 

5.  Thofe  who  have  the  command  of  the  fea-trade, 
may  work  at  eafier  freight  with  more  profit,  than 
others  at  greater  :  for'as  cloth  muft  be  cheaper  made, 
when  one  cards,  another  fpins,  another  weaves,  ano- 
ther draws,  another  drefTes,  another  prefTes  and  packs ; 
than  when  all  the  operations  abovementioned,  were 
clumfily  performed  by  the  fame  hand  j  fo  thofe  who 
command  the  trade  of  fhipping,  can  build  long  flight 
fhips  for  carrying  mafls,  fir-timber,  boards,  balks, 
he.  and   fhort  ones    for  lead,  iron,  flones,  &c.  one 

fort 
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fort  of  vefTels  to  trade  at  ports  where  they  need  never 
lie  a  ground,  others  where  they  mull:  jump  upon  the 
fand  twice  every  twelve  hours  ;  one  fort  of  velTels, 
and  way  of  manning  in  time  of  peace,  and  for  clieap 
grofs  goods,  another  for  war  and  precious  commodi- 
ties ;  one  fort  of  vefTels  for  the  turbulent  fea,  ano- 
ther for  inland  waters  and  rivers  ;  one  fort  of  veffels, 
and  rigging,  where  hafte  is  requifite  for  the  maiden- 
head of  a  market,  another  where  one  fifth  or  one 
fourth  part  of  the  time  makes  no  matter.  One  fort 
of  mailing  and  rigging  for  long  voyages,  another  for 
coafting.  One  fort  of  veffels  for  fifhing,  another  for 
trade.  One  fort  for  war  for  this  or  that  country, 
another  for  burthen  only.  Some  for  oars,  fome  for 
poles,  fome  for  fails,  and  fome  for  draught  by  men  or 
horfes,  fome  for  the  northern  navigations  amongft 
ice,  and  fome  for  the  fouth  againft  worms,  &c.  And 
this  I  take  to  be  the  chief  of  feveral  reafons,  why  the 
Hollanders  can  go  at  lefs  freight  than  their  neigh- 
bours, viz.  beca^ufe  they  can  afford  a  particular  fort  of 
veffels  for  each  particular  trade. 

I  have  Ihewn  how  fituation  hath  given  them 
fhipping,  and  how  fhipping  hath  given  them  in  effect 
all  other  trade,  and  hov/  foreign  traifick  muff  give 
them  as  much  manufadlure  as  they  can  manage  them- 
felves,  and  as  for  the  overplus,  make  the  reft  of  the 
world  but  as  workmen  to  their  (hops.  It  now  remains 
to  fhew  the  effects  of  their  policy,  fuperfLru6ted  upon 
thefe  natural  advantages,  and  not  as  fome  think 
upon  the  excefs  of  their  underftandings. 

1  have  omitted  to  mention  the  Hollanders  were  one 
hundred  years  fince,  a  poor  and  oppreffed  people, 
living  in  a  country  naturally  cold,  moiil,  and  unplea- 
fant  :  and  were  withal  perfecuted  for  their  heterodoxy 
in  religion. 

Q.  4  From 
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From  hence  it  neceffarily  follows,  tjnat  this  people 
muft  labour  hard,  and  fct  all  hands  to  work  :  rich 
and  poor,  young  and  old,  muft  ftudy  the  art  of  num- 
ber, weight,  and  meafure  ;  muft  fare  hard,  provide 
for  impotents,  and  for  orphans,  out  of  hope  to  make 
profit  by  their  labours :  muft  punifti  the  lazy  by 
labour,  and  not  by  cripling  them  :  I  fay,  all  thefe 
particulars,  faid  to  be  the  fubtile  excogitations  of  the 
Hollanders,  feem  to  me,  but  what  could  not  almoft 
have  been  otherwife. 

Liberty  of  confcience,  regiftry  of  conveyances, 
fmall  cuftoms,  banks,  lumbards,  and  law  merchant, 
rife  all  from  the  fame  fpring,  and  tend  to  the  fame 
lea  ;  as  for  lownefs  of  intereft,  it  is  alfo  a  neceflary 
effeS:  of  all  the  premifles,  and  not  the  fruit  of  their 
contrivance. 

Wherefore  we  fhall  only  {hew  in  particular  the 
efficacy  of  each,  and  firft  of  liberty  of  confcience  ; 
but  before  I  enter  upon  thefe,  I  ftiall  mention  a 
practice  almoft  forgotten,  (whether  it  referreth  to 
trade  or  policy  is  not  material,)  which  is  the  Hol- 
landers undermafting,  and  failing  fuch  of  their  fliip- 
ping,  as  carry  cheap  and  grofs  goods,  and  whofe  fale 
doth  not  depend  much  upon  feafon. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  of  two  equal  and  like  veflels, 
if  one  fpreads  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  yards  of  like 
canvafs,  and  the  other  two  thoufand  five  hundred, 
their  fpeed  is  but  as  four  to  five,  fo  as  one  brings 
home  the  fame  timber  in  four  days,  as  the  other  will 
in  five.  Now  if  we  confider  that  although  thofe 
fhips  be  but  four  or  five  days  under  fail,  that  they 
are  perhaps  thirty  upon  the  voyage  ;  fo  as  the  one  is 
but  one  thirtieth  part  longer  upon  the  whole  voyage 
than  the  other,  though  one  fifth  longer  under  fail. 
Now  if  mafts,  yards,  rigging,  cables,  and  anchors, 
dp  all  depend  upon   the   quantity  and  extent  of  the 

failss 
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fails,  and  confequently  hands  alfo  j  it  follows  that 
the  one  vefl'el,  goes  at  one  third  lefs  charge,  lofing 
but  one  thirtieth  of  tlie  time,  and  of  what  depends 
thereupon. 

I  now  come  to  the  firft  policy  of  the  Dutch,  viz. 
liberty  of  confcience  ;  which  1  conceive  they  grant 
upon  thefe  grounds.  (But  keeping  up  always  a  force 
to  maintain  the  common  peace,)  i.  They  themfelves 
broke  with  Spain  to  avoid  the  impofition  of  the 
clergy.  2.  Diflenters  of  this  kind,  are  for  the  moft 
p?.rt,  thinking,  fober,  and  patient  men,  and  fuch  as 
believe  that  labour  and  induflry  is  their  duty  towards 
God.  (How  erroneous  foever  their  opinions  be.) 
3.  Thefe  people  believing  the  juftice  of  God,  and 
feeing  the  moft  licentious  perfons,  to  enjoy  moft  of 
the  world,  and  its  beft  things,  will  never  venture  to 
be  of  the  fame  religion,  and  profeflion  with  voluptua- 
ries, and  men  of  extreme  wealth  and  power,  who 
they  think  have  their  portion  in  this  world. 

4.  They  cannot  but  know,  that  no  man  can  be- 
lieve what  himfelf  pleafes,  and  to  force  men  to  fay 
they  believe  what  they  do  not,  is  vain,  abfurd,  and 
without  honour  to  God. 

5.  The  Hollanders  knowing  themfelves  not  to  be 
an  infallible  church,  and  that  others  had  the  fame 
fcripture  for  guides  as  themfelves,  and  withal  the 
fame  intereft  to  fave  their  fouls,  did  not  think  fit  to 
make  this  matter  their  bufinefs  ;  not  more  than  to 
take  bonds  of  the  feamen  they  employ,  not  to  caft 
away  their  own  (hips  and  lives. 

6.  The  Hollanders  obferve  that  in  France  and 
Spain,  (efpecially  the  latter)  the  churchmen  are 
about  one  hundred  for  one,  to  what  they  ufe  or  need  ; 
the  principal  care  of  whom  is  to  preferve  uniformity, 
and  this  they  take  to  be  a  fuperfluous  charge. 

7,  They 
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y.  They  obferve  where  mofi:  endeavours  have  been 
ufed  to  keep  uniformity,  there  heterodoxy  hath  moft 
abounded. 

8.  They  believe  that  if  one  fourth  of  the  people 
were  heterodox,  and  that  if  chat  v/hole  quarter 
Ihould  by  miracle  be  removed,  that  within  a  fmall 
time  one  fourth  of  the  remainder  would  again  become 
heterodox  feme  way  or  other,  it  being  natural  for 
men  to  differ  in  opinion  in  matters  abciut  fenie  and 
reafon  :  and  for  thofe  who  have  lefs  wealth,  to  think 
th^y  have  the  more  v>'it  and  underltanding,  efpecially 
of  the  things  of  God,  which  they  think  chieily  be- 
long to  the  poor. 

9.  They  think  the  cafe  of  the  primitive  chriftians, 
as  it  is  reprefented  in  the  A<5i:s  of  the  Apoftles,  looks 
like  that  of  the  prefent  diflenters,  (I  mean  externally.) 
Moreover  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  trade  doth  not  (as 
fome  think)  beft  flourifh  under  popular  governments, 
but  rather  that  trade  is  moft  vigoroufly  carried  on,  in 
every  ftate  and  government,  by  the  hetorodox  part  of 
the  fame,  and  fuch  as  profefs  opinions  different  from 
what  are  publickly  eftablifhed  :  (that  is  to  fay)  in 
India  where  the  Mahometan  religion  is  authorized, 
there  the  Banians  are  the  moft  confiderable  merchants. 
In  the  Turkifh  empire  the  Jews,  and  Chriftians.  At 
Venice,  Naples,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Lifbon, 
Jews,  and  non-papift  merchant-ftrangers  :  but  to  be 
fhort,  in  that  part  of  Europe,  where  the  Roman 
cathoHck  religion,  now  hath,  or  lately  hath  had 
cftablifhment  ;  there  three  quarters  of  the  whole 
trade,  is  in  the  hands  of  fuch  as  have  feparated  from 
the  church  (that  is  to  fay)  the  inhabitants  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the  United 
Provinces,  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
together  with  the  fubje£ls  of  the  German  proteftant 
princes,  and  the  Hans  towns,  do  at   this  day  poflefs 

three 
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three  quarters  of  the  trade  of  the  world  ;  and  even  in 
France  itfelf,  the  Hugonots  are  proportionably  far  the 
greater  traders  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  denied  but  that  in 
Ireland,  where  the  faid  Roman  religion  is  not  autho- 
rized, there  the  profeflbrs  thereof  have  a  great  part  of 
the  trade.  From  whence  it  follows  that  trade  is  not 
fixt  to  any  fpecies  of  religion  as  fuch  ;  but  rather  as 
before  hath  been  faid  to  the  heterodox  part  of  the 
whole,  the  truth  whereof  appears  alfo  in  all  the  par- 
ticular towns  of  greateft  trade  in  England  ;  nor  do  I 
find  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  roman  catholick  fea- 
men  in  the  whole  world,  are  fufficient  to  man  effec- 
tually a  fleet  equal  to  what  the  king  of  England  now 
hath  j  but  the  non-papift  feamen,  can  do  above 
thrice  as  much.  Wherefore  he  whom  this  latter 
party  doth  aft'eitionately  own  to  be  their  head,  can- 
not probably  be  wronged  in  the  fea-concernments  by 
the  other ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  for  the 
advancement  of  trade,  (if  that  be  a  fufhcient  reafon) 
indulgence  muft  be  granted  in  matters  of  opinion ; 
though  licentious  actings  as  even  in  Holland,  be 
reftrained  by  force. 

The  fecond  policy  or  help  to  trade  ufed  by  the 
Hollanders,  is  fecuring  the  titles  to  lands  and  houfes  ; 
for  although  the  lands  and  houfes  may  be  called  terra 
firma  ^  res  iinmobiks^  yet  the  title  unto  them  is  more 
certain,  than  it  pleafes  the  lawyers  and  authority  to 
make  them  ;  wherefore  the  Hollanders  do  by  rcgi- 
ftries,  and  other  ways  of  alfurance  make  the  title  as 
immoveable  as  the  lands,  for  there  can  be  no  in- 
couragement  to  indufiry,  where  there  is  no  alfurance 
of  what  fhall  be  gotten  by  it  ;  and  where  by  fraud 
and  corruption,  one  man  may  take  away  with  eafe 
and  by  a  trick,  and  in  a  moment  what  another 
has  gotten  by  many  years  extreme  labour  and  pains. 

There 
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There  hath  been  much  difcourfe  about  introducing' 

o 

of  regiftries  into  England  ;  the  lawyers  for  the  molt 
part  objefl  againft  it,  alledging,  that  titles  of  land 
in  England  are  fufficicntly  fecure  already;  wherefore 
omitting  the  confiderations  of  fmall  and  oblique  rea- 
fons  pro  y  contra^  it  were  good  that  enquiry  were 
made  from  the  officers  of  feveral  courts,  to  what 
fum  or  value  purchafers  have  been  damnified  for  this 
laft  ten  years,  by  fuch  fraudulent  conveyances  as  re- 
giftcrs  would  have  prevented  ;  the  tenth  part  whereof 
at  a  medium,  is  the  annual  lofs  which  the  people 
fuftain  for  want  of  them,  and  then  computation  is  to 
be  made  of  the  annual  charge  of  regiftring  fuch  extra- 
ordinary conveyances,  as  would  fecure  the  title  of 
lands  ;  now  by  comparing  thefe  two  fums,  the  quef- 
tion  fo  much  agitated  may  be  determined  ;  though 
fome  think  that  thou.^h  few  are  a£tuallv  damnified, 
yet  that  all  are  hindered  by  fear  and  deterred  from 
dealing. 

Their  third  policy  is  their  bank,  the  ufe  whereof 
is  to  encreafe  money,  or  rather  to  make  a  fmall  fum 
equivalent   in    trade    to   a  greater,  for   the  effefting 
whereof  thefe  things  are  to  be  confidered.      i.   How 
much  money  v^xW  drive  the   trade  of  the  nation.      2. 
How    much   current  money   there  is  a6i:ually  in   the 
nation,     3.   How  much  money  will  ferve  to  make  all 
payments  of  under  fifty  pounds   or  any  other  more 
convenient    fum  throughout  the  year.     4.  For  what 
fum  the  keepers  of  the  bank  are  unqueftionable  fecu- 
rity :    if  all    thefe  four  particulars    be   well    known, 
then  it  may  alfo  be  known,  how  much  of  the  ready 
money   above-mentioned    may   fafely    and    profitably 
be  lodged  in  the  bank,  and  to  how  much  ready  cur- 
rent money  the  faid   depofited  money  is    equivalent. 
As  for  example,  fuppofe  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
wiil  drive  the  trade  of  the  nation,  and  fuppofe  there 

be 
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be  but  fixty  thoufand  pounds  of  ready  money  in  the 
fame  ;  fuppofe  alfo  that  twenty  thoufand  pounds  will 
drive  on,  and  anfwer  all  payments  made  of  under 
fifty  pounds.  In  this  cafe,  forty  of  the  fixty  being 
put  into  the  bank,  will  be  equivalent  to  eighty, 
which  eighty  and  twenty  kept  out  of  the  bank  do 
make  up  an  hundred,  (that  is  to  fayj  enough  to  drive 
the  trade  as  was  propofed  ;  where  note  that  the  bank- 
keepers  muft  be  refponfible  for  double  the  fum  in- 
trufted  with  them,  and  muft  have  power  to  levy  up- 
on the  general,  what  they  happen  to  loofe  unto  par- 
ticular men. 

Upon  which  grounds,  the  bank  may  freely  make 
ufe  of  the  received  forty  thoufand  pounds,  whereby 
the  faid  fum,  with  the  like  fum  in  credit,  makes  eigh- 
ty thoufand  pounds,  and  with  the  twenty  referved  an 
hundred. 

I  might  here  add  many  more  particulars,  but   be- 
ing the  fame  as  have  already  been  noted  by  others,  I 
ihall  conclude  only  with  adding  one  obfervation  which 
I  take  to  be  of  confequence,  viz.   That  the  Holland- 
ers do  rid   their  hands  of  two   trades,  which  are  of 
greateft  turmoil  and  danger,  and  yet  of  leaft  profit; 
the  firft  whereof  is  that  of  a  private  foldier,  for  fuch 
they  can  hire  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany, 
to  venture  their  lives  for  fix  pence  a  day,  whilft  them- 
felves  fafely  and  quietly  follow  fuch  trades,  whereby 
the  meaneft  of  them  gain  fix   times    as   much,   and 
withal  by  this  entertaining  of  ftrangers   for   foldiers, 
their  country  becomes  more   and  more  peopled,  for 
afmuch   as  the  children   of  fuch  flrangers,  are  Hol- 
landers and   take  to  trades,  whilft  new  ftrangers  are 
admitted  ad  infinitum  ;  befides   thefe  foldiers   at  con- 
venient intervals,  do  at  Icaft  as  much  work  as  is  equi- 
valent to  what  they  fpend,  and  confequcntly  by  this 
way  of  employing  of  ftrangers  for   foldiers,  they  peo- 
ple 
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pie  the  country  and  fave  their  own  perfons  from  dan- 
ger and  mifery,  without  any  real  ex  pence,  efFefting 
by  this  method,  what  others  have  in  vain  attempted 
by  laws  for  naturalizing  of  ftrangers,  as  if  men  could 
be  charmed  to  tranfplant  themfelves  from  their  own 
native,  into  a  foreign  country  merely  by  words,  and 
for  the  bare  leave  of  being  called  by  a  new  name.  In 
Ireland,  laws  of  naturalization  have  had  little  efFeft, 
to  bring  in  aliens,  and  'tis  no  wonder,  fince  Englifb 
men  will  not  go  thither  without  they  may  have  the 
pay  of  foldiers,  or  fome  other  advantage  amounting  to 
maintenance. 

Having  intimated  the  way  by  which  the  Hollanders 
do  increafe  their  people,  I  fhall  here  digrefs  to  fet 
down  the  way  of  computing  the  value  of  every  head 
with  another,  and  that  by  the  inftance  of  people 
in  England,  viz.  fuppofe  the  people  of  England  be 
fix  millions  in  number,  that  their  expence  at  7  1.  per 
head  be  42  millions  :  funpofe  alfo  that  the  rent  of  the 
lands  be  8  millions  and  the  yearly  profit  of  all  the  per- 
fonal  eftate  be  8  millions  more;  it  muft  needs  fol- 
low, that  the  labour  of  the  people  muft  have  fupplied 
the  remaining  twenty  fix  millions,  the  which  multi- 
plied by  twenty  ('the  mafs  of  mankind  being  worth 
twenty  years  purchafe  as  well  as  land)  make  five 
hundred  and  twenty  millions,  as  the  value  of  the 
whole  people :  which  number  divided  by  fix  mil- 
lions, makes  above  80I.  fterling,  to  be  the  value  of 
each  head  of  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  of  adult 
perfons  twice  as  much  ;  from  whence  we  m.ay  learn 
to  compute  the  lofs  we  have  fuftained  by  the  plague, 
by  the  flaughter  of  men  in  war,  and  by  the  fending 
them  abroad  into  the  ferviceof  foreign  princes.  The 
other  trade  of  which  the  Hollanders  have  rid  their 
hands,  is  the  old  patriarchal  trade  of  being  cow- 
keepers,  and  in  a  great  meafure  of  that  which  con- 
cerns ploughing  and  fowing  of  corn,  having  put  that 

employment 
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employment  upon  the  Danes  and  Polanders,  from 
whom  they  have  their  young  cattle  and  corn.  Now 
here  we  may  take  notice,  that  as  trades  and  curious 
arts  increafe,  fo  the  trade  of  husbandry  will  decreafe, 
or  elfe  the  wages  of  husbandmen  muft  rife,  and  con- 
fequently  the  rents  of  lands  muft  fall. 

For  proof  whereof  I  dare  affirm,  that  if  all  the  hus- 
bandmen of  England,  who  now  earn  but  eight  pence 
a  day  or  thereabouts,  could  become  tradefmen  and 
earn  fixteen  pence  a  day,  (which  is  no  great  wages, 
two  Ihillings  and  two  fhillings  and  fix  pence  beino; 
ufually  given)  that  then  it  would  be  the  advantage 
of  England  to  throw  up  their  hufbandry  and  to  make 
no  ufe  of  their  lands,  but  for  grafs-horfes,  milch- 
cows,  gardens  and  orchards,  &c.  which  if  it  be  fo, 
and  if  trade  and  manufacTture  have  encreafed  in  Eng- 
land (that  is  to  fiy)  if  a  greater  part  of  the  people, 
apply  themfelves  to  thofe  faculties,  than  there  did 
heretofore,  and  if  the  price  of  corn  be  no  greater  now, 
than  when  hufbandmen  were  more  numerous,  and 
tradefmen  fewer  ;  it  follows  from  that  fingle  reafon 
(though  others  may  be  added)  that  the  rents  of  land 
muft  fall  :  as  for  example,  fuppofe  the  price  of  wheat 
be  5s.  or  6od.  the  bufhel  ;  now  if  the  rent  of  the 
land  whereon  it  grows  be  the  third  f^eaf ;  then  of  the 
6od.  2od.  is  for  the  land,  and  4od.  for  the  husband- 
man ;  but  if  the  husbandman's  wages  ftiould  rife  one 
eighth  part,  or  from  8d.  to  gd.  pe7-  diem,  then  the 
husbandman's  fliare  in  the  bufhel  of  wheat,  rifes 
from  40d.  to  45d.  and  confequently  the  rent  of  the 
land  muft  fall  from  2od.  to  I5d.  for  w^e  fuppofe  the 
price  of  the  wheat  ftill  remains  the  fame  ;  efpecialiy 
fmce  we  cannot  raife  it,  for  if  v/e  did  attempt  it,  corn 
would  be  brought  in  to  us,  (as  into  Holland)  from 
foreign  parts,  where  the  ftate  of  husbandry  was  net 
changed. 

And 
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And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  firft  principal  con= 
clufion,  that,  a  fmall  territory  and  even  a  few  people^ 
may  by  fit  nation^  trade  and  policy,  be  made  equivalent  to  a 
greater ;  and  that  conveniejice  for  Jhipping^  and  water-car- 
riage, domoji  eminently  and  fundamentally  conduce  thereunto, 

CHAP.      XL 

That  fame  kind  of  taxes  and  public  k  levies,  may  rather  in- 
creafe  than  diminifb  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom. 

IF  the  money  or  other  effects,  levyed  from  the  peb- 
pie  by  way  of  tax,  were  deftroyed  and  annihilated  j 
then  'tis  clear  that  fuch  levies  would  diminifh  the 
commonwealth  :  or  if  the  fame  were  exported  out  of 
the  kingdom  without  any  return  at  all,  then  the  cafe 
would  be  alfo  the  fame  or  worfe  :  but  if  what  is  le- 
vyed  as  aforefaid,  be  only  transferred  from  one  hand 
to  another,  then  we  are  only  to  confider  whether  the 
faid  money  or  commodities,  are  taken  from  an  im- 
proving hand,  and  given  to  an  ill  husband,  or  vice 
verfa :  as  for  example,  fuppofe  that  money  by  way 
of  tax,  be  taken  from  one  who  fpendeth  the  fame  in 
fuperfluous  eating  and  drinking ;  and  delivered  to 
another  who  ernployeth  the  fame,  in  improving  of 
land,  in  fifhing,  in  working  of  mines,  in  manufac- 
ture, &c.  It  is  manifeft,  that  fuch  tax  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  ftate  whereof  the  faid  different  perfons 
are  members  :  nay,  if  money  be  taken  from  him, 
who  fpendeth  the  fame  as  aforefaid  upon  eating  and 
drinking,  or  any  other  periftiing  commodity  ;  and 
the  fame  transferred  to  one  that  beftowcth  it  on 
cloaths  ;  I  fay,  that  even  in  this  cafe,  the  common- 
wealth hath  fome  little  advantage  ;  becaufe  cloaths 
do  not  altogether  perifti  fo  foon  as  meats  and  drinks  : 
but  ii  the  fame  be   fpent  in  furniture  of  houfes,   the 
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advantage  is  yet  a  little  more;  if  in  building  o^ 
houfes,  yet  more  ;  if  in  improving  of  lands ;  work"* 
ing  of  mines,  fifliing,  &c.  yet  more  ;  but  moft  of  a!!, 
in  bringing  gold  and  filver  into  the  country  :  becaufc 
things  are  not  only  not  perifhable,  but  are  efteemcd 
for  wealth  at  all  times,  and  every  where  :  whereas 
other  commodities  which  are  perifhable,  or  whofc? 
value  depends  upon  the  fafhion  ;  or  which  are  contin- 
gently fcarce  and  plentiful,  are  weaJthj  hut  pro  hir 
43*  nuncj  as  fliall  be  elfewhere  faid. 

In  the  next  place  if  the  people  of  any  country, 
who  have  not  already  a  full  employment,  fhould  be 
enjoyned  or  taxed  to  work  upon  fuch  commodities  as 
are  imported  from  abroad  ;  I  fay,  that  fuch  a  tax,  al- 
fo  doth  improve  the  commonwealth. 

Moreover,  if  perfons  v/ho  live  by  begging,  cheat- 
ing, ftealing,  gaming,  borrowing  without  intention 
of  reftoring ;  who  by  thofe  ways  do  get  from  the 
credulous  and  carelefs,  more  than  is  fuffieient  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  fuch  perfons  ;  I  fay,  that  although  the 
Hate  {hould  have  no  prefent  employment  for  fuch 
perfons,  and  confequently  fhould  be  forced  to  bear 
the  whole  charge  of  their  livelihood  ;  vet  it  were 
ni.orc  for  the  publick  profit  to  give  all  fuch  perfons  a 
regular  and  competent  allowance  by  public  tax, 
than  to  fufFer  them  to  fpend  extravagantly,  at  the  on- 
ly charge  of  carelefs,  credulous,  and  good  naturcd 
people  :  and  to  expofc  the  commonwealth  to  the  lois 
of  fo  many  able  men,  whofe  lives  are  taken  awav, 
for  the  crimes  which  ill  difcipiine  doth  occafion. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  ftocks  of  laborious  and  in- 
genious men,  who  arc  not  only  beautifying  the  coun- 
try where  they  live  by  elegant  diet,  apparel,  furni- 
ture, houfing,  pleafant  gardens,  orchards,  ^ind  pubii<:k 
edifices,  tzc.  But  are  alfo  iricreafmg  the  gold,  filvei , 
and  jewels  of  the  country  bv  trade  and  arms ;  1  fay, 
R   '  if 
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if  the  ftock  of  thefe  men  (hould  be  diminlfhed  by  a 
tax,  and  transferred  to  fuch  as  do  nothing  at  all,  but 
eat,  drink,  fing,  play,  and  dance  j  nay,  to  fuch  as 
ftudy  the  metaphyficks,  or  other  needlefs  fpeculation  ; 
or  elfe  employ  themfelves  in  any  other  way,  which 
produce  no  material  thing,  or  things  of  real  ufe  and 
value  in  the  commonwealth  :  in  this  cafe,  the  wealth 
of  the  publick  will  be  diminifhed  :  otherwife  than  as 
fuch  exercifes,  are  recreations  and  refrefhments  of 
the  mind  j  and  which  being  moderately  ufed,  do  qua- 
lifie  and  difpofe  men  to  what  in  it  felf  is  more  con- 
fiderable. 

Wherefore  upon  the  whole  matter,  to  know  whe- 
ther a  tax  will  do  good  or  harm  :  the  ftate  of  the 
pfeople  and  their  employments,  muft  be  well  known  ^ 
(that  is  to  fay,)  what  part  of  the  people  are  unfit  for 
labour  by  their  infancy  or  impotency  ;  and  alfo  what 
part  are  exempt  from  the  fame,  by  reafon  of  their 
wealth,  fundion,  or  dignities  ;  or  by  reafon  of  their 
charge  and  employments  j  otherwife  than  in  govern- 
ing, directing,  and  preferving  thofe,  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  labour  and  arts. 

2.  In  the  next  place  computation  muft  be  m.ade, 
what  part  of  thofe  v/ho  are  fit  for  labour  and  arts  as 
aforefaid,  are  able  to  perform  the  work  of  the  nation 
in  its  prefent  ftate  and  meafure. 

3.  It  is  to  be  confidered,  whether  the  remainder 
can  make  all  or  any  part  of  thofe  commodities^ 
which  are  imported  from  abroad  ;  which  of  them, 
«nd  how  much  in  particular  :^the  remainder  of  which 
fort  of  people  (if  any  be)  may  fafely  and  without 
poflible  prejudice  to  the  commonwealth,  be  employed 
in  the  arts  and  exercifes  of  pleafure  and  ornament ; 
the  greateft  whereof  is  the  improvement  of  natural 
knowledge. 

Having 
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Having  thus  in  general  illuftrared  this  point,  which 
I  think  needs  no  other  proof  but  illuftration  ;  I  come 
next  to  intimate  that  no  part  of  Europe  hath  paid 
io  much  by  way  of  tax,  and  publick  contributions, 
as  Holland  and  Zealand  for  this  laft  lOO  years  ;  and 
yet  no  country  hath  in  the  fame  time,  increafed 
their  wealth  comparably  to  them  :  and  it  is  manifeft^ 
th'fey  have  followed  the  general  confiderations  above- 
mentioned  ;  for  they  tax  meats  and  drinks  mofl  hea- 
vily of  all  ;  to  reftrain  the  exceffwe  expence  of  thofe 
things,  which  twenty  four  hours  doth  (as  to  the  ufe 
of  man)  wholly  annihilate  j  and  they  are  more  fa- 
vourable to  commodities  of  greater  duration. 

Nor  do  they  tax  according  to  what  men  gain,  but 
in  extraordinary  cafes  ;  but  always  according  to  whac 
men  fpend  :  and  moft  of  all  according  to  what  they 
fpend  needlefly,  and  without  profpedl  of  return. 
Upon  which  grounds,  their  cuftoms  upon  goods  im- 
ported and  exported,  are  generally  low  ;  as  if  they 
intended  by  them,  only  to  keep  an  account  of  theif 
foreign  trade  j  and  to  retaliate  upon  their  neighbour 
ftates,  the  prejudices  done  them,  by  iheir  prohibiti- 
ons and  impofitions. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  fince  the  year 
1636,  the  taxes  and  public  levies  made  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  been  prodigioufly  grea- 
ter than  at  any  time  heretofore  ;  and  yet  the  faid 
kino-doms  have  increafed  in  their  wealth  r.nd  ftren^th 
for  thefe  laft  forty  years,  as  fhall  hereafter  be 
(hewn. 

It  is  faid  that  the  King  of  France,  at  prefcnt  doth 
levy  the  fifth  part  of  his  peoples  wealth  ;  ajid  yet 
great  oftentation  is  made  of  the  prefcnt  riches  and 
llrength  of  that  kingdom.  Now  great  care  muft  be, 
had  in  diftinguifhing  between  the  wealth  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  of  an  abfolute  monarch  ;  who  taketh 
R  2  from 
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from  the  people,  where,  when,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion he  pleafeth.  Aioreover,  the  fubje6l:s  of  two 
monarchs  may  be  equally  rich,  and  yet  one  monarch 
may  be  double  as  rich  as  the  other ;  viz.  if  one  take 
the  tenth  part  of  the  peoples  fubftance  to  his  own 
difpofe,  and  the  other  but  the  twentieth,  nay  the 
monarch  of  a  poorer  people,  may  appear  more  fplen- 
did  and  glorious,  than  that  of  a  richer  :  which  per- 
haps may  be  fomewhat  the  cafe  of  France,  as  hereaf- 
ter fliall  be  examined.  As  an  inftance  and  applica- 
tion of  what  hath  been  faid,  I  conceive  that  in  Ire- 
land wherein  are  about  twelve  hundred  thoufand  peo- 
ple, and  near  three  hundred  thoufand  fmoakes  or 
hearths  ;  it  were  more  tolerable  for  the  people,  and 
more  profitable  for  the  king,  that  each  head  paid  two 
Ihillings  worth  of  flax,  than  that  each  fmoak  ftiould 
pay  two  (hillings  in  filver  ;  and  that  for  the  following 
reafons. 

I.  Ireland  being  under  peopled,  and  land,  and 
cattle  being  very  cheap ;  there  being  every  where 
flore  of  fifh  and  fowl  ;  the  ground  yielding  excellent 
roots  (and  particularly  that  bread-like  root  potatoes) 
and  withal  they  being  able  to  perform  their  husban- 
dry, with  fuch  haiiicfs  and  tackling,  as  each  man 
can  make  with  his  own  hands  ;  and  living  in  fuch 
houfes  as  almoft  every  man  can  build ;  and  every 
houfe-'v/ife  being  a  fpinnerand  dyer  of  wool  and  yarn, 
they  can  live  and  fubfift  after  their  prefent  fafliion, 
■without  the  ufe  of  gold  or  fdver  money;  and  can 
fiipply  themfelves  with  the  neceflaries  above-mmed, 
without  labouring  two  hours  per  diem  :  now  it  hath 
been  found,  that  by  reafon  of  infolvencies  arifmg, 
rather  from  the  ufefulnefs  than  want  of  money  among 
thefe  poor  people  ;  that  from  three  hundred  thoufand 
hearths,  which  fliould  have  yielded  thirty  thoufand 
pound  per  annum  ;  not  fifteen  thoufand  pound  of  mo- 
ney 
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ncy  could  be  levied  ;  whereas  it  is  eafily  iihagincd, 
that  four  or  five  people  dwelling  in  that  cottage, 
which  hath  but  one  fmoak  ;  could  eafily  have  plant- 
ed aground-plot  of  about  forty  feet  fquare  with  flax  ; 
or  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  acre  ;  for  fo  much  ground 
will  bear  eight  or  ten  (hillings  worth  of  that  commo- 
dity ;  and  the  rent  of  fo  much  ground,  in  few  places 
amounts  to  a  penny  per  arinion^  nor  is  there  any  fkill 
requifite  to  this  pradlice,  wherewith  the  country  is 
not  already  familiar.  Now  as  for  a  market  for  the 
flax  ;  there  is  imported  into  Holland  it  felf,  over  and 
above  what  that  country  produces  ;  as  much  flax,  as 
is  there  fold  for  between  eight  fcore  and  two  hundred 
thoufand  pound  ;  and  into  England  and  Ireland  is 
imported  as  much  linen  cloth  made  of  flax,  and  there 
fpent,  as  is  worth  above  one  half  million  of  money. 
As  fhall  hereafter  be  Ihewn. 

Wherefore  having  {hewn,  that  filver  money  is  ufe- 
lefs  to  the  poor  people  of  Ireland,  that  half  the  hearth 
money  could  not  be  raifed  by  reafon  thereof  j  that  the 
people  are  not  a  fifth  part  employed  ;  that  the  people 
and  land  of  Ireland,  are  competently  qualified  for 
flax ;  that  one  penny  worth  of  land,  will  produce 
ten  (hillings  worth  of  the  fame ;  and  that  there  is 
market  enough  and  enough,  for  above  a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  worth  ;  I  conceive  my  propofition 
fuflUcienty  proved  ;  at  leafl:  to  fet  forwards  and  pro- 
mote a  practice,  which  both  the  prefent  law  and  in- 
tereft  of  the  country  doth  riquire  :  efpecially,  fincc 
if  all  the  flax  fo  produced  fhould  yield  nothing  yet, 
there  is  nothing  lofl:  ;  the  fame  time  having  been 
worfe  fpent  before.  Upon  the  fame  grounds,  the 
like  tax  of  two  (hillings  per  head,  may  be  raifed  with 
the  like  advantage  upon  the  people  of  England ; 
which  will  amount  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  pound  ^rr 
annum  i  to  be  paid  in  flax,  manufactured,  into  all  tlie 
R  3  forts 
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ioTts  of  linens,  threads,  tapes,  and  laces ;  which  wc 
now  receive  from  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many i  the  value  whereof  doth  far  exceed  the  fum 
laft  mentioned,  as  hath  appeared  by  the  examinatjoa 
of  particulars. 

It  is  pbferved  by  clothiers,  and  others,  who  em- 
ploy great  numbers  of  poor  people,  that  when  corn 
is  extremely  plentiful,  that  the  labour  of  the  poor  is 
proportionably  dear  :  and  fcarce  to  be  had  at  all  (fo 
licentious  are  they  who  labour  only  to  eat,  or  rather 
to  drink.)  Wherefore  when  fo  many  acres  fown 
with  corn,  as  do  ufually  produce  a  fufficient  ftorc 
for  the  nation,  fhall  produce  perhaps  double  to  what 
is  expected  or  neceflary  j  it  feems  not  unreafonable 
that  this  common  bleffing  of  God,  fliould  be  ap- 
plied, to  the  common  good  of  all  people,  reprefented 
by  their  fovereign  ;  much  rather  than  the  fame  fhould 
be  abufed,  by  the  vile  and  brutifh  part  of  mankindj 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  common-wealth  :  and  confe- 
quently,  that  fuch  furplufage  of  corn,  fhould  be  fent 
to  public  ftore-houfes  ;  from  thence  to  be  difpofed  of, 
to  the  beft  advantage  of  the  public. 

Now  if  the  corn  fpent  in  England,  at  five  (hillings 
fer  bulhel  wheat,  and  two  fhillings  fix  pence  barley, 
be  worth  ten  millions  communibus  annis  j  it  follows 
that  in  years  of  great  plenty,  when  the  faid  grains 
are  one  third  part  cheaper  j  that  a  vaft  advantage 
might  accrue  to  the  common-wealth,  which  now  is 
fpent  in  overfeeding  of  the  people,  in  quantity  or 
quality ;  and  fo  indifpofmg  them  to  their  ufual  la~ 
Isour. 

The  like  may  be  faid  of  fugar,  tobacco,  and  pep- 
per; which  cuftom  hath  now  made  neceflary  to  all 
forts  of  people  ;  and  which  the  over -planting  of 
^hecHi  hath  made  unreafoniibl;,'  cheap:   I  fay  it  is  not 

abfurd. 
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abfurd,  that   the  public  fhould  be  advantaged  by  this 
extraordinary  plenty. 

That  an  excife  (hould  be  laid  upon  currants  alfo, 
is  not  unreafonable  ;  not  only  for  this,  but  for  other 
reafons  alfo. 

The  way  of  the  prcfent  militia  or  trained-bands,  is 
a  gentle  tax  upon  the  country  ;  becaufe  it  is  only  a 
few  days  labour  in  the  year,  of  a  few  men  in  refpedl 
of  the  whole  ;  ufing  their  own  goods,  that  is  their 
own  arms.  Now  if  there  be  three  millions  of  males 
m  England,  there  be  above  two  hundred  thoufand  of 
them,  who  are  between  the  age  of  fixteen  and  thirty, 
unmarried  perfons  j  and  who  live  by  their  labour  and 
fervice  ;  for  of  fo  many  or  thereabouts,  the  prefent 
militia  confifts. 

Now  if  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  of  thefe, 
were  armed,  and  trained,  as  foot  ;  and  fifty  thoufand 
as  horfe  ;  (horfe  being  of  fpecial  advantage  in  iflands) 
the  faid  forces  at  land,  with  thirty  thoufand  men  at 
fea  ;  would  by  Gods  ordinary  blefllng,  defend  this 
nation,  being  an  ifland,  againft  any  force  in  view  : 
but  the  charge  of  arming,  difciplining,  and  rendez- 
voufing  all  thefe  men,  twice,  or  thrice  a  year  ; 
would  be  a  very  gentle  tax,  levied  by  the  people 
themfelves,  and  paid  to  themfelves.  Moreover  if  out 
of  the  faid  number  one  third  part  were  fele6ted,  of 
fuch  as  are  more  than  ordinarily  fit  and  difpofed  for 
war,  and  to  be  exercifed,  and  rendezvoufed  fourteen 
or  fifteen  times  per  annum  ;  the  charge  thereof  being 
but  a  fortnights  pay  in  the  year,  would  be  alfo  a  very 
gentle  tax. 

Laftly,  if  out  of  this  laft  mentioned  number,  one 
third  again  fhould  be  fele£ted,  making  about  fixteen 
thoufand  foot,  and  near  fix  thoufand  horfe,  to  be 
exercifed,  and  rendezvoufed  forty  days  in  the  year  ;  I 
fay  that  the  charge  of  all  thefe  three  militias,  allow- 
R  4  ing 
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ing  the  latter  fix  weeks  pay  per  annum  ;  would  n«t 
coii  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pound 
per  annum  ;  which  I  take  to  be  an  eafy  burthen,  for 
fo  great  a  benefit. 

Forafmuch  as  the  prefent  navy  of  England  requires 
thirty  fix  thoufand  men  to  man  it ;  and  for  that  the 
Englifh  trade  of  (hipping,  requires  about  forty  eight 
thoufand  men,  to  manage  it  alfo  ;  it  follows,  that  to 
perform  both  well,  there  ought  to  be  about  feventy 
two  thoufand  men,  (and  not  eighty  four  thoufand) 
competently  qualified  for  thefe  fervices  ;  for  want 
whereof  we  fee,  that  it  is  a  long  while,  before  a 
royal  navy  can  be  manned  ;  which  till  it  be,  is  of  no 
efFe(£luaI  ufe,  but  lies  at  charge.  And  we  fee  like- 
wife  upon  thefe  occafions,  that  merchants  are  put  to 
great  ftraights,  and  inconveniences  ;  and  do  pay 
cxcefiive  rates  for  the  carrying  on  their  trade.  Now 
if  twenty  four  thoufand  able  bodied  tradefmqn,  were 
by  fix  thoufand  of  them  per  annum^  brought  up  and 
fitted  for  fea-fervice  ;  and  for  their  encouragement 
allowed  20  s.  per  annum  for  every  year  they  had  been 
at  fea,  even  when  they  flay  at  home,  not  exceeding 
61.  for  thofe,  who  have  ferved  fix  years  or  upward; 
it  follows,  that  about  72000I.  at  the  medium  of  3I, 
per  man,  would  falariate  the  whole  number  of  twenty 
four  thoufand  j  and  fo,  forafmuch  as  half  the  feamen, 
which  manage  the  merchants  trade,  are  fuppofed  to 
be  always  in  harbour,  and  are  about  twenty  four 
thoufand  men,  with  the  faid  half  toge^iier  of  the 
auxiliaries  laft  mentioned,  would  upon  all  emergen- 
cies, man  out  the  whole  royal  navy  with  thirty  fix 
thoufand,  and  leaving  to  the  merchants  twelve  thou- 
fand of  the  abler  auxiliaries,  to  perform  their  bufinefs 
in  harbour,  till  others  come  home  from  fea  ;  ,and 
thus  thirty  fix  thoufand,  twenty  four  thoufand,  and 
twelve   thoufand,    make    the  feventy   two   thoufand 

above- 
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above-mentioned  :  I  fay  that  more  than  this  fum  of 
72000I.  is  fruitlefly  fpent,  and  over  paid  by  the 
merchants,  whenfoever  a  great  fleet  is  to  be  fitted 
out.  Now  thofe  whom  I  call  auxiliary  feamen,  are 
fqch  as  have  another  trade  befides,  wherewith  to 
maintain  themfelves,  when  they  are  not  employed  at 
fea  ;  and  the  charge  of  maintaining  them,  though 
72000 1.  per  annumy  I  take  to  be  little  or  nothing,  for 
the  reafons  above-mentioned,  and  confequently  an 
eafy  tax  to  the  people,  becaufe  levied  by,  and  paid 
to  themfelves. 

As  we  propounded  that  Ireland    (hould   be  taxed 
with  flax,   and  England  by  linnen,  and  other  manu- 
faaure  of  the  fame  ;   I  conceive    that    Scotland  alfo 
mi^ht  be  taxed  as  much,  to  be  paid  in  herrings,  as 
Ireland  in  flax  :  now    the  three    taxes,  viz.   of  flax, 
linnen,   and  herrings,    and   the    maintenance   of  the 
triple  militia,    and  of  the  auxiliary    feamen    above- 
mentioned,  do  all  five  of  them   together,  amount  to 
one  million  of  money,  the  raifing   whereof  is  not  a 
million  fpent,   but   gain   unto    the    common-wealth, 
unlefs  it  can  be  made  appear,  that  by   reafon    of  all, 
or  any  of  them,  the  exportation   of  woollen    manu- 
faaures,  lead  and  tin,   are  lefl'ened  ;  or  of  fuch  com- 
modities, as   our  own  Eaft  and  Weft-India  trade  do 
produce,  forafmuch   as    I   conceive,  that  the  exporta- 
tion   of   thefe    laft   mentioned    commodities,    is    the 
Touch-ftone   whereby    the    wealth    of    England  is 
tried,  and  the  Pulfe  whereby  the  health  pf  the  klng-t 
dom  may  be  difccrned. 


A  P. 
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C  H  A  P.    in. 

That  Ei'duce  cannot  by  reafon  of  natural^  and  perpetual 
impediments y  be  more  potuerful  at  fea^  than  the  Eng- 
/(/7j,  or  Hollanders  now  are^  or  may  be. 

OWER  at  fea  confifts  chiefly  of  men,  able  to 
hght  at  fea,  and  that  in  fuch  fhipping,  as  is  moft 
proper  for  the  feas  wherein  they  ferve  j  and  thofe  are 
in  thefe  northern  feas,  fhips  from  between  three  hun- 
dred to  one  thoufand  three  hundred  tuns  ;  and  of 
thofe  fuch  as  draw  much  water,  and  have  a  deep 
latch  in  the  fea,  in  order  to  keep  a  good  wind,  and 
not  to  fall  to  leeward,  a  matter  of  vaft  advantage  in 
fea  fervice  :  wherefore  it  is  to  be  examined,  i.  Whe- 
ther the  king  of  France,  hath  ports  in  the  northern 
leas  (where  he  hath  moft  occafion  for  his  fleets  of 
war,  in  any  conteft  with  England)  able  to  receive 
the  veiids  above-mentioned,  in  all  weathers,  both  in 
winter  and  fummer  feafon.  For  if  the  king  of 
France,  would  bring  to  fea  an  equal  number  of 
fighting  men,  with  the  Englifh  and  Hollanders,  in 
fnaail  floaty  leeward  vefTels,  he  would  certainly  be  of 
the  '.veaker  fide.  For  a  veflcl  of  one  thoufand  tuns 
jTjanned  with  five  hundred  men,  fighting  with  five 
veflels  of  two  hundred  tuns,  each  manned  with  one 
hundred  men  apiece,  iliall  in  common  reafon  have 
the  better  offenfively,  and  defenfively;  forafmuch  as 
the  grer:t  {hip  can  carry  fuch  ordnance,  as  can  reach 
ihe  fmalj  ones  at  a  far  greater  diftance,  than  thofe  can 
reach,  or  at  ieaft  hurt  the  other,  and  can  batter,  and 
fink  at  a  diftance,  when  fmall  ones  can  fcarce  pierce. 

Moreover  it  is  more   difficult   for    men   out   of  a 
fmall  velTel,  to  enter  a  tall  fliip,  than  for  men  from 
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a  higher  place,  to  leap  down  into  a  lower  ;  nor  is 
Imall  (hot  fo  efFe£lual  upon  a  tall  Ihip,  as  vice  vcrfa. 

And  as  for  vell'els  drawing  much  water,  and  con- 
fequently  keeping  a  good  wind,  they  can  take  or 
leave  leeward  veflels,  at  pleafure,  and  fecure  them- 
felves  from  being  boarded  by  them  :  moreover  the 
windward  (hip  has  a  fairer  mark  at  a  leeward  fliip, 
than  vice  verfa  ;  and  can  place  her  fhot  upon  fuch 
parts  of  the  leeward  vefTel,  as  upon  the  next  tack 
will  be  under  water. 

Now  then  the  king  of  France,  having  no  ports 
able  to  receive  large  windward  vefTels,  between  Dun- 
kirk and  Ufhant,  what  other  fhips  he  can  bring  into 
thofe  feas,  will  not  be  confiderable.  As  for  the  wide 
ocean,  which  his  harbours  of  Breft,  and  Charente, 
do  look  into  ;  it  afFordeth  him  no  advantage  upon  an 
enemy;  there  being  fo  great  a  latitude  of  engaging 
or  not,  even  when  the  panics  are  in  fight  of  each 
other. 

Wherefore,  although  the  king  of  France  were  im- 
menfely  rich,  and  could  build  what  fhips  he  pleaCcd^ 
both  for  number,  and  quality  ;  yet  if  he  have  not 
ports  to  receive,  and  fhelter,  that  fort  and  fize  of 
(hipping,  which  is  fit  for  his  purpofe  ;  the  faid  riches 
will  \v\  this  cafe  be  fruitlefs,  and  a  mere  expence 
without  any  return,  or  profit.  Some  will  fay  that 
other  nations  cannot  build  fo  good  {liips  as  the  Eiig- 
lifti,  I  do  indeed  hope  they  cannot  ;  but  becaufe  it 
feems  too  pofTible,  that  they  may  fooner  or  later,  by 
pradlice  and  experience  ;  I  fnall  not  make  ufe  of  that 
argument,  having  bound  my  felf  to  (hew,  that  the 
impediments  of  France,  (as  to  this  purpofe)  are  na- 
tural, and  perpetual.  Ships  and  guns  do  not  fight  of 
themfelves,  but  men  who  aft  and  manage  them  ; 
wherefore  it  is  more  material  to  fhew  ;  that  the  kin-?; 
of  France,  neither   hath,    noi    cin    have    men  'fufK- 
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cient,  to  man  a  fleet,  of  equal  ftrength  to  that  of  the 
king  of  England,  viz. 

1'he  king  of  England's  navy,  confifts  of  about 
feventy  thoufand  tuns  of  fhipping,  which  requires 
thirty  fix  thoufand  men  to  man  it ;  thefe  men  being 
fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  eight  parts,  I  conceive 
that  one  eighth  part,  muft  be  perfons  of  great  experi- 
ence, and  reputation,  in  fea  fervice  :  another  eighth 
part  muft  be  fuch  as  have  ufed  the  fea  feven  years 
and  upwards  ;  half  of  them,  or  four  eighth  parts 
more,  muft  be  fuch  as  have  ufed  the  fea  above  a 
twelvemonth,  viz.  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  fix 
years,  allowing  but  one  quarter  of  the  whole  com- 
plements, to  be  fuch  as  never  were  at  fea  at  all,  or 
at  moft  but  one  voyage,  or  upon  one  expedition  j  fo 
that  at  a  medium  I  reckon,  that  the  whole  fleet  muft 
be  men  of  three  or  four  years  growth,  one  with 
another.  Fournier,  a  late  judicious  writer,  making 
it  his  bufinefs  to  perfuade  the  world,  how  confide- 
rable  the  king  of  France  was,  or  might  be  at  fea, 
in  the  ninety  fecond  and  ninety  third  pages  of  his 
Hydrography,  faith,  that  there  was  one  place  in  Bri- 
tany,  which  had  furniftied  the  king  with  one  thou- 
fand four  hundred  feamen,  and  that  perhaps  the 
whole  fea-coaft  of  France,  might  have  furnifhed  him 
with  fifteen  times  as  many  :  now  fuppofing  his  whole 
allegation  were  true,  yet  the  faid  number  amounts 
but  to  twenty  one  thoufand  ;  all  which,  if  the  whole 
trade  of  fliipping  in  France  were  quite  and  clean 
abandoned,  would  not  by  above  a  third,  man  out  a 
fleet  equivalent,  to  that  of  the  king  of  England  :  and 
if  the  trade  were  but  barely  kept  alive,  there  would 
not  be  one  third  part  men  enough,  to  man  the  faid 
fleet. 

But  if  the  fhipping  trade  of  France,  be  not  above 
a  quarter  as  great  as  that  of  England,  and  that  one 

third. 
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third  part  of  the  fame,  namely  the  fifliing  trade  to 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  is  not  peculiar,  nor  fixt 
to  the  French  ;  then  I  fay  that  if  the  king  of  Eng- 
land (having  power  to  prefs  men)  cannot  under  two 
or  three  months  time  man  his  fleet  ;  than  the  king  of 
France,  with  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  the  fame  help, 
can  never  do  it  at  all  ;  for  in  France  (as  fhall  clfe- 
where  be  fhewn)  there  are  not  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  tun  of  trading  vefTels,  and  confequently 
not  above  fifteen  thoufand  feamen,  reckoning  a  man 
to  every  ten  tun.  As  it  has  been  fhewn  that  the  king 
of  France,  cannot  at  prcfent  man  fuch  a  fleet,  as  is 
above  defcribed,  we  come  next  to  fhew  that  he  never 
can,  being  under  natural,  and  perpetual  impediments : 
viz.  I.  If  there  be  but  fifteen  thoufand  feamen  in  all 
France,  to  manage  its  trade,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  fald  trade  (hould  be  extinguifhed,  nor  that  it 
(hould  fpare  above  five  of  the  faid  fifteen  thoufand 
towards  manning  the  fleet  which  requires  thirty  five 
thoufand. 

Now  the  deficient  thirty  thoufand  mufl:  be  fupplied, 
one  of  thefe  four  ways,  either,  firfl  by  takino-  in 
landmen,  of  which  fort  there  mufl:  not  be  above  ten 
thoufand,  fip.ce  the  feamen  will  never  be  contented, 
without  being  the  major  parr,  nor  do  they  heartily 
wifli  well  to  landmen  at  all,  or  rejoice  even  at  thofe 
fuccefl'es,  of  which  the  landmen  can  claim  any  fhare  ; 
thinking  it  hard  that  thcmfelves,  who  are  bred  to 
miferable,  painful,  and  dangerous  employments^ 
(and  yet  profitable  to  the  commonwealth)  (hould  at  a 
time  when  booty  and  purcliafe  is  to  be  gotten,  be 
clogged  or  hindered  by  any  coni unction  with  land- 
men, or  forced  to  admit  thofe  to  an  equal  ihare  with 
themfelves.  2-  The  feamen  v/hich  we  fuppofe 
tv/enty  thoufand,  mufl:  be  hnd,  that  is  hired  from 
ot-her    nations,    which    cannot   be   without    tempting 

them 
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them  with  fo  much  wages,  as  exceeds  what  is  given 
oy  merchants,  and  withal  to  counterpoife  the  danger 
of  being  hanged  by  their  own  prince,  and  allowed  no 
ijuarter  if  they  are  taken  ;  the  trouble  of  conveying 
themfelves  away,  when  reftraints  and  prohibitions  are 
tipon  them  ;  and  alfo  the  infamy  of  having  been 
apoftates,  to  their  own  country  and  caufe  :  I  fay  their 
wages  muft  be  more  than  double,  to  what  their  own 
prince  gives  them,  and  their  afTurance  muft  be  very 
great,  that  they  fhall  not  be  at  long  run  abufed  or 
flighted  by  thofe  who  employed  them ;  (as  hating  the 
traitor,  although  they  love  the  treafon.)  I  fay  more- 
over, that  thofe  who  will  be  thus  tempted  away, 
TKuft  be  of  the  bafeft,  and  lewdeft  fort  of  feamen,  • 
and  fuch  as  have  not  enough  of  honour  and  confci- 
ence,  to  qualify  them  for  any  truft,  or  gallant  per- 
tormance.  3.  Another  way  to  increafe  feamen,  is  to 
put  great  numbers  of  landmen  upon  fliips  of  war,  in 
order  to  their  being  feamen  ;  but  this  courfe  cannot 
be  effectual,  Jiot  only  for  the  above-mentioned  anti« 
paihy,  between  landmen  and  feamen  ;  but  alfo,  be- 
k  aiife  it  is  fcen,  that  men  at  fea  do  not  apply  them- 
lejves  to  labour  and  practice,  v/ithout  more  ncceflity 
liian  happens  in  over-manned  fliipping.  For  where 
there  are  fifry  men  in  a  veficl,  that  ten  can  fuffici- 
pnrly  navigate,  the  fupernunierary  forty  will  improve 
Hule  ;  but  where  there  fliall  be  of  ten  but  one  or 
TWO  fupernuuicraries,  there  necefncy  will  often  call 
upon  every  mr.n  to  fet  his  hand  to  the  work,  which 
muft  be  wfll  done  at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives. 
Moreover,  feamen  fliifting  vefTels  almoft  every  fix  or 
twelve  month';,  do  fometimes  fail  in  fmall  barks, 
lometimcs  in  middlin;^  Oiips,  and  fometimes  in  great 
vefTcls  of  defence  ;  fometimes  in  lighters,  fometimes 
jji  lioys,  fonieiimes  in  ketches,  fometimes  in  three- 
niaftcd  (hips  'ometimes   they  go   to  the    fouthward, 

fometimes 
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fometimes  to  the  northward,  fometimes  they  coaft, 
fometimes  they  crofs  the  ocean  ;  by  all  which  variety 
of  fervice,  they  do  in  time  compleat  themfelves,  in 
every  part,  and  circumftance  of  their  faculty  : 
whereas  thofe  who  go  out  for  a  fummer,  in  a  man  of 
war,  have  not  that  variety  of  pradlice,  nor  a  dire6l 
neceflity  of  doing  any  thing  at  all. 

Befides,  it  is  three  or  four  years  at  a  medium, 
wherein  a  feaman  muft  be  made  ;  neither  can  there 
'be  lefs  than  three  feamen,  to  make  a  fourth  of  a 
landman  :  confequently  the  fifteen  thoufand  feamen 
of  France,  can  increafe  but  five  thoufand  feamen  in 
three  or  four  years,  and  unlefs  their  trade  fhould 
increafe  with  their  feamen  in  proportion,  the  king 
muft  be  forced  to  bear  the  charge  of  this  improve- 
ment, out  of  the  public  ftock,  which  is  intolerable. 
So  as  the  queftion  which  now  remains,  is,  whether 
the  (hipping  trade  of  France  is  like  to  increafe  ? 
Upon  which  account  it  is  to  be  confidered,  i.  That 
France  is  fufficiently  ftored  with  all  kind  of  necefla- 
ries  within  itfelf;  as  v.'ith  corn,  cattle,  wine,  fait, 
linnen-cloch,  paper,  filk,  fruits,  &c.  So  as  they 
need  little  fhipping,  to  import  more  commodities  of 
weight  or  bulk  ;  neither  is  there  any  thing  of  bulk 
exported  out  of  France,  but  wines  and  fait ;  the 
weight  whereof  is  under  one  hundred  thoufand  tua 
per  annum,  yielding  not  employment  to  above  twenty 
five  thoufand  tun  of  fhipping,  and  thefe  are  for  the 
moft  part  Dutch  and  Englifn,  who  r.re  not  only 
already  in  poflcfllon  of  the  faid  trade,  but  alfo  are 
better  fitted  to  maintain  it,  than  the  French  are,  or 
perhaps  ever  can  be  :  and  that  for  the  following 
reafons,  (viz.)  i,  Becaufe  the  French  cannot  vi6iuai 
fo  cheap  as  the  EngHfh  and  Dutch,  nor  fail  with  fo 
few  hands.  2.  The  French  tor  want  of  good  coafls 
and  harbours,  cannot  keep  their  fiiips  in  port,  under 

double 
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double  the  charge  that  the  Englifh  and  Hollanders- 
can.  3.  By  reafon  of  paucity,  and  diftance  of  their 
ports  one  from  another,  their  feamen  and  tradefmen 
relating  to  (hipping,  cannot  correfpond  with,  and 
aflift  one  another  fo  eafily,  cheaply,  and  advantage- 
oufly,  as  in  other  places.  Wherefore  if  their  (hip- 
ping trade  is  not  likely  to  increafe  within  themfelves, 
and  much  lefs  to  increafe,  by  their  beating  out  the 
Englifti  and  Hollanders  from  being  the  carriers  of  the 
world,  it  follows,  that  their  feamen  will  not  be  in*' 
creafed  by  the  increafe  of  their  faid  trade  :  where- 
fore, and  for  that  they  are  not  like  to  be  increafed 
by  any  of  the  feveral  ways  above  fpecified,  and  for 
that  their  ports  are  not  fit  to  receive  (hips  of  burthen 
and  quality,  fit  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  that  by  reafon 
of  the  lefs  fitnefs  of  their  ports,  than  that  of  their 
neighbours  ;  I  conceive  that  what  was  propounded, 
hath  been  competently  proved. 

The  aforenamed  Fournier  in  the  ninety  fecond 
and  ninety  third  pages  of  his  Hydrography,  hath 
laboured  to  prove  the  contrary  of  all  this,  unto 
which  I  refer  the  reader  :  not  thinking  his  arguments 
of  any  weight  at  all  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Nor  indeed 
doth  he  make  his  comparifons  with  the  Englifii  or 
Hollanders,  but  with  the  Spaniards,  who,  nor  the 
(jrand  Seignior,  (the  latter  of  whom  hath  greater 
advantages,  to  be  powerful  at  fea,  than  the  king  of 
France)  could  ever  attain  to  any  illuftrious  greatnefs 
in  naval  power :  having  often  attempted,  but  never 
fucceeded  in  the  fame. 

Nor  is  it  eafy  to  believe,  that  the  king  of  England 
fhould  for  fo  many  years,  have  continued  his  title  to 
the  fovereigntv  of  the  narrow  feas,  againft  his  neigh- 
ho\irs  (ambitious  enough  to  have  gotten  it  from  him) 
had  not  their  impediments  been  natural,  and  perpe- 
tual 
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tual,  and  fuch   as  we  fay,  do  ohG.ru6i   the  king  of 
France. 

CHAP.       IV. 

That  the  people  and  territories   of  the  king    of  England^ 
are    naturally    near    as   confiderable  for   vjcalth   and 
Jirength^    as  thofe  of  France. 

TH  E  author  of  the  ftate  of  England,  among 
the  many  ufeful  truths,  and  obfervations  he 
hath  fet  down  ;  delivers  the  proportion,  between  the 
territories  of  England  and  France,  to  be  as  thirty  to 
eighty  two  ;  the  which  if  it  be  true,  then  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the  iflands  unto  them 
belonging,  will,  taken  all  together,  be  near  as  big 
as  France.  Tho'  I  ought  to  take  all  advantages  for 
proving  the  paradox  in  hand  ;  yet  I  had  rather  grant 
that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the  iflands 
before-mentioned  ;  together  with  the  planted  parts 
of  Newfoundland,  New-England,  New-Netherland, 
Virginia,  Mary-land,  Carolina,  Jamaica,  Bermudas, 
Barbadoes,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
with  what  the  king  hath  in  Afia  and  Africa,  do  not 
contain  fo  much  territory  as  France,  and  what 
planted  land  the  king  of  France  hath  ulfo  in  America. 
And  if  any  man  will  be  heterodox  in  bei>alf  of  the 
French  intereft ;  I  would  be  contented  againfi:  my 
knowledge  and  judgment,  to  allow  the  king  of 
France's  territories,  to  he  a  fevenfh,  fixth,  or  even  a 
iifth  greater  than  thofe  of  the  king  of  England  j 
believing  that  both  princes  have  more  land  than  they 
do  employ  to  its  utmoft  ufe. 

And  here  I  beg  leave,  (among  the    feveral  matters 

which  I  intend  for  ferious)  to  Interpofe  a  jocular,   and 

perhaps    ridiculous   digreliion,     and    v/hich    I   indeed 
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defire  men  to  look  upon,  rather  as  a  dream  or  ref- 
very,  than  a  rational  propofition  ;  the  which  is,  that 
if  all  the  moveables  and  people  of  Ireland,  and  of 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  were  tranfported  into  the 
reft  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  then  the  king  and  his 
fubjedts  would  thereby  become  more  rich  and  fticng, 
both  offenfively  and  defenfively,   than  now  they  are. 

'Tis  true,  I  have  heard  many  wife  men  fay,  whv^n 
they  were  bewailing  the  vaft  lofTes  of  the  Englifli, 
in  preventing  and  iiipprefling  rebellions  in  Ireland, 
and  confidering  hew  little  prcfit  hath  returned,  either 
to  the  king  or  fubjedls  of  England,  fc  r  their  five 
hundred  years  doing  and  fuffering  in  that  country  ; 
I  fay,  I  have  heard  wife  men  (in  fuch  their  melan- 
cholies )  wifh,  that  (the  people  of  Ireland  being 
faved)  ifland  were  funk  under  v-'ater  :  now  it  trou- 
bles me,  that  the  diftemper  of  my  own  mind  in  this 
point,  carries  me  to  dream,  that  the  benefit  of  thofe 
wiihes,  niny  practically  be  obtained,  without  finking 
that  vaft  mountainous  ifland  under  water,  which  I 
take  to  be  fomewhat  difficult;  for  although  Dutch 
engineers  may  drain  its  bogs  ;  yet  I  know  no  artifts 
that  could  fink  its  mountains.  If  ingenious  and 
learned  men  (among  whom  I  reckon  Sir  Tho.  More, 
and  Des  Cartes)  have  difputed,  that  we  who  think 
our  felves  av/akc,  are,  or  may  be  really  in  a  dream  j 
and-fince  the  greateft  abfurdities  of  dreams,  are  but  a 
prepoftcrous  and  tumultuary  contexture  of  realities, 
I  will  crave  the  umbrage  of  thefe  great  men  laft 
named,  to  fay  fomething  for  this  wild  conception, 
with  fubmiifion  to  the  better  judgment  of  all  thofc 
that  can  prove  them  felves  awake. 

If  there  were  but  one  man  living  in  England, 
then  the  benefit  of  the  whole  territory,  could  be  but 
the  livelihood  of  that  «ne  man  :  but  if  another  man 
were  added,  the   rent   or   benefit  of  the  fame  would 

be 
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be  double,  if  three,  triple  ;  and  fo  forward  until  fo 
many  men  were  planted  in  it,  as  the  whole  territory 
could  afford  food  unto  :  for  if  a  man  would  know^ 
what  any  land  is  worth,  the  true  and  natural  queftion 
muft  be,  how  many  men  will  it  feed  ?  how  many 
men  are  there  to  be  fed  ?  but  to  fpeaic  more  pradli- 
cally,  land  of  the  fame  quantity  and  quality  in  Eng- 
land, is  generally  worth  four  or  five  times  as  much 
as  in  Ireland  ;  and  but  one  quarter,  or  third  of  what 
it  is  worth  in  Holland  ;  becaufe  England  is  four  or 
five  times  better  peopled  than  Ireland,  and  but  a 
quarter  fo  well  as  Holland.  And  moreover,  where 
the  rent  of  land  is  advanced  by  reafon  of  multitude 
of  people  J  there  the  number  of  years  purchafe,  for 
which  the  inheritance  may  be  fold,  is  alfo  advanced, 
though  perhaps  not  in  the  very  fame  proportion  ;  for 
20s.  per  annum  in  Ireland,  may  be  worth  but  81.  and 
in  England  where  titles  are  very  fure,  above  20 1.  in 
Holland  above  30 1. 

I  fuppofe,  that  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  in 
Scotland,  there  may  be  about  one  million  and  eight 
hundred  thoufand  people,  or  about  a  fifth  part  of 
what  is  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  :  wherefore  the  firft 
qufcflion  will  be,  whether  England,  Wales,  and  the 
Low  lands  of  Scotland,  cannot  afford  food,  (that  is 
to  fay)  corn,  fifh,  flefh,  and  fowl,  to  a  fifth  part 
more  people,  than  are  at  the  prefent  planted  upon  it, 
with  the  fame  labour  that  the  faid  fifth  part  do  now 
take  where  they  are  ?  for  if  i'o,  then  wliat  is  pro- 
pounded is  naturally  pofTible,  2.  It  is  to  be  enquired, 
what  the  value  of  the  immovables  (which  upon  fuch 
removal  muft  be  left  behind)  are  worth  ?  for  if  they 
be  worth  lefs,  than  the  advancement  of  the  price  of 
land  in  England  will  amount  unto  ;  then  the  propofal 
is  to  be  confidered*  3.  If  the  relidl  Lnds  and  the 
Immovables  left  behind  upon  them,  may  be  fold  for 
S  2  money  j 
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money  ;  or  if  no  other  nation  (hall  dare  meddle 
with  them,  without  paying  well  for  them  ;  and  if  the 
nation  who  fhall  be  admitted,  (hall  be  lefs  able  to 
prejudice  and  annoy  the  tranfplantees  into  England 
than  before  ;  then  I  conceive  that  the  whole  propofat 
will  be  a  pleafant  and  a  profitable  dream  indeed. 

As  to  the  firft:  point,  whether  England,  and   the 
low-lands    of   Scotland,     can    maintain    a  fifth   part 
more  people  than  they  now  do   (that  is  to  fay)    nine 
millions  of  fouls  in  all  ?   for  anfvver  thereunto,  I  firft 
fay,   that    the    faid    territories    of  England,    and   the 
low-land  of  Scotland,  contain    about   thirty  fix  mil- 
lions of  acres,  that  is  four  acres  for  everyhead,  man, 
woman,  and  child  ;    but  the  United  Provinces  do  not 
allow  above  one  acre  and  a  half,   and  England  it  felf 
refcinding  Wales,  hath  but  three  acres  to  every  head, 
according  to  the  prefent  ftate   of  tillage   and   hufban- 
dry.     Now    if  we   confider   that  England  have    but 
three  acres  to  a  head  as  aforefaid,  doth    fo  abound  in 
vi£tuals,  as  that  it  maketh  laws  againft  the   importa- 
tion of  cattle,  fiefh,  and  fifti  from  abroad  ;  and  that 
the  draining  of  fens,  improving  of  forefts,  inclofing 
of  commons,   fowing  of  St.  Foyne  and    clovergrafs, 
be  grumbled    againft    by    landlords,    as    the    way  to 
deprefs  the  price  of  victuals  ;  then  it  plainly  follows, 
that  lefs  than  three  acres  improved  as  it  may  be,  will 
ferve  the  turn,  and  confequently  that  four  will  fuffice 
abundantly.     I  could  here  fet  down  the  very  number 
of  acres,   that   would    bear    bread    and   drink,    corn, 
together  with  fiefh,   butter,  and  cheefe,  fufficient  to 
victual  nine  millions  of  perfons,  as  they  are  vi(£lualled 
in  (hips,  and  regular  families  ;   but  fliall  only  fay  in 
general  ;   that  twelve  millions  of  acres,  viz,  one  third 
of  thirty  fix  millions,  will  do  it,  fuppofing  that  roots, 
fruits,  fowl,  and  fi(h,   and  the  ordinary  profit  of  lead, 

tin. 
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tin,    iron-mines,    and    woods,    would    piece   up  any 
dcfe<5l,  that  may  be  fecired. 

As  to  the  fecond,  I  fay,  that  the  land  and  houfmg 
in  Ireland,  and  the  .high-lands  of  Scotland,  at  the 
prefent  market  rates,  are  not  worth  thirteen  millions 
of  money  ;  nor  would  the  aiiual  charge  of  making 
the  tranfplantation  propofed,  amount  to  four  millions 
more  :  fo  then  the  queflion  will  be,  whether  the 
benefit  expe6led  from  this  tranfplantation,  will  ex- 
ceed feventeen  millions  ? 

To  which  I  fay,  that  the  advantage   will   probably 
be  near  four  times  the  laft  mentioned  fum,    or  about 
fixty  nine  millions,   three   hundred   thoufand  pound?. 
For  if  the  rent    of  all  England  and  Wales,   and  the 
Jow-lands   of  Scotland,    be   about   nine    milliojis  per 
annum  ;    and  if  the  fifth  part  of  the  people  he  fuper- 
added,  unto  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  ; 
then  the  rent  will  amount  unto  ten   millions  8000 1. 
and    the    num.ber   of   years    purchafe,    v/ill   rife  from 
feventeen   and    a  half,  to  a  fifth  part  more,   which  is 
twenty  one.  -  So  as  the  land  which  is  now  worth  but 
nine  millions  ^^r  annum^  at  feventeen  and  a  half  years 
purchafe,   making  157  millions  and  a  half,    will  then 
be  worth  ten  millions  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
at  twenty   one   years    purchafe  ;     viz,    two    hundred 
twenty   fix    millions,    and    eight    hundred    thoufand 
pounds,   that  is   fixty   nine  millions,    and  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  more  than  it  was  before. 

And  if  any  prince  willing  to  inlarge  his  territories, 
will  give  any  thing  more  than  fix  and  a  half  millions 
or  half  the  prefent  value  of  the  faid  relinquifhed 
land,  which  are  eftimated  to  be  worth  thirteen  mil- 
lions ;  then  the  whole  profit,  will  be  above  feventy 
five  millions,  and  eight  hundred  600 1.  or  above  four 
times  the  lofs,  as  the  fame  was  above  computed.  But 
ti  any  man  (hall  objeiSV,  that  it  will  be  dangerous 
S  3  unto 
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unto  England,  that  Ireland  fhould  be  in  the  hands  of 
any  other  nation  ;  I  anfwer  in  fhort,  that  that  nation, 
whoever  {hall  purchafe  it  (being  divided  by  means  of 
the  faid  purchafe,)  fhall  not  be  more  able  to  annoy 
England,  than  now  in  its  united  condition.  Nor  is 
Ireland  nearer  England,  than  France  and  Flanders. 

Now  if  any  man  fhall  defire  a  more  clear  expla- 
nation, how,  and  by  what  mi  ans,  the  rents  of  lands 
fhall  rife  by  this  clofer  cohabitation  of  people  above 
defcribed  ;  I  anfwer,  that  the  advantage  will  arife  in 
tranfplanting  about  eighteen  hundred  thoufand  people, 
from  the  poor  and  miferable  trade  of  hufbandry,  to 
more  beneficial  handicrafts  :  for  when  the  fuperaddi- 
tion  is  made,  a  very  little  addition  of  hufbandry  to 
the  fame  lands  will  produce  a  fifth  part  more  of  food, 
and  confequently  the  additional  hands,  earning  but 
40s.  per  annum  (as  they  may  very  well  do,  nay  to 
^\.  per  annum)  at  fome  other  trade  j  the  fuperlucra- 
tion  will  be  above  three  millions  and  fix  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  which  at  twenty  years 
purchafe  is  feventy  millions.  Moreover,  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  cities  and  towns,  fpend  more  commodities, 
and  make  greater  confumptions,  than  thofe  who  live 
in  wild  thin  peopled  countries ;  fo  when  England 
fhall  be  thicker  peopled,  in  the  manner  before  de- 
fcribed, the  very  fame  people  fhall  then  fpend  more, 
than  when  they  lived  more  fordidly  and  inurbanely, 
and  further  afunder,  and  more  out  of  the  fight,  ob- 
fervation,  and  emulation  of  each  other;  every  man 
defiring  to  put  on  better  apparel  when  he  appears  in 
pompany,  than  when  he  has  no  occafion  to  be  feen. 

I  further  add,  that  the  charge  of  the  government, 
civil,  military,  and  ecclefiaflical,  would  be  more 
cheap,  fafe,  and  efFeftual  in  this  condition  of  clofer 
co-habitation  than  otherwife  j  as  not  only  reafon,  but 

the 
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the  example  of  the    United    provinces    doth   demcn- 
ftrate. 

But  to  let  this  whole  digreilion  pafs  for  a  mere 
dream,  I  fiippofe 't\'.  ill  fc;rve  to  prove,  that  in  cafe 
the  king  of  England's  territories,  ihould  be  a  litde 
lefs  than  thofe  of  the  king  of  Frvince,  that  forafmuch 
as  neither  of  them  are  ov  rpcopled,  that  the  difference 
is  not  niaterial  to  the  queftion  in  hand  ;  wherefore 
fuppofmg  the  king  of  France's  advantages,  to  be 
little  or  nothing  in  this  point  of  territory  ;  we  come 
next  to  examine  and  compare  the  number  of  fubjeiSls 
which  each  of  thefe  monarchs  doth  govern. 

The  book  called  the  ftate  of  France,  maketh  that 
kingdom  to  confift  of  twenty  feven  thoufand  parifhes  ; 
and  another  book  written  by  a  fubftantial  author, 
who  profefiedly  inquires  into  the  ftate  of  the  church 
and  church-men  of  France,  fets  it  down  as  an  extra- 
ordinary cafe,  that  a  parifh  in  France  fhould  have  fix 
hundred  fouls  ;  wherefore  I  fuppofe  that  the  faid 
author  (who  hath  fo  well  examined  the  matter)  is  not 
of  opinion  that  every  parifh,  one  with  another,  hath 
above  five  hundred  ;  by  which  reckoning  the  whole 
peopU;  of  France,  are  about  thirteen  millions  and  a 
half;  i  ovv  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  with  the  iflands  adjoining,  by  computation 
from  the  ni-nibers  of  parifhes  j  which  commonly 
have  more  people  in  proteftant  churches,  than  in 
popifh  countries  j  as  alfo  from  the  hearth-monev, 
pole-money,  and  excife,  do  amount  to  about  nine 
millions  and  an  half. 

There  are  in  New-England,  about  fixteen  thou- 
fand men  muftered  in  arms  ;  about  twenty  four  thou- 
fand able  to  bear  arms  ;  and  confequently  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  in  all  :  and  I  fee  no  rea- 
lon  why  in  all  this  and  the  other  plantations  of  Afia, 
Africa,  and  America,  there  ftiould  not  be  half  a 
S  4  million 
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million  in  all.  But  this  laft  I  leave  to  every  mans 
conjefture ;  and  confequently,  I  fuppofe,  that  the 
king  of  England  hath  about  ten  millions  of  fubjecfts, 
ub'fvls  terrarum  orbis  j  and  the  king  of  France  about 
thirteen  and  an  half  as  aforefaid. 

Although  it  be  very  material  to  know  the  number 
of  fubje6ls  belonging  to  each  prince,  yet  when  the 
queflion  is  concerning  their  wealth  and  ftrength  ;  it 
is  alfo  material  to  txamine,  how  many  of  them  do 
get  more  than  they  fpcnd,  and  how  many  lefs. 

In  order  whereunto  it  is  to  be  confidqred,  that  in 
the  king  of  England's  dominions,  there  are  not 
twenty  thoufand  church-men  ;  but  in  France,  as  the 
afore-mentioned  author  of  theirs  doth  aver,  (who  fets 
down  the  particular  number  of  each  religious  order) 
there  are  about  two  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  ; 
viz.  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  more  than  we 
think  are  neceffary,  (that  is  to  fay)  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  withdrawn  out  of  the  world.  Now 
the  faid  number  of  adult  and  able  bodied  perfons, 
are  equivalent  to  about  double  the  fame  number,  of 
the  promifcuous  mafs  of  mankind.  And  the  fame 
author  fays,  that  the  fame  religious  perf  >ns,  do  fpend 
one  with  another  about  i8d.  per  diem.,  which  is  triple 
even  to  what  a  labouring  man  requires. 

Wherefore  the  faid  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
church-men  (living  as  they  do)  makes  the  king  of 
France's  thirteen  millions  and  a  half,  to  be  lefs  than 
thirteen  :  now  if  ten  men  can  defend  themfelves  as 
well  in  iflands,  as  thirteen  can  upon  the  continent ; 
then  the  faid  ten  being  not  concerned  to  increafe 
their  territory  by  the  invafion  of  others,  are  as  effec- 
tual as  the  thirteen  in  point  of  ftrength  alfo;  where- 
fore that  there  are  more  fuperlucrators  in  the  Englifh, 
than  the  French  dominions,  we  fay  as  followeth. 

There 
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There  be  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
kings  other  territories  above  forty  thoufand  feamen  ; 
in  France  not  above  a  quarter  fo  many  ;  but  one  fea- 
man  earneth  as  much  as  three  common  hufbandmen  ; 
wherefore  this  difference  in  feamen,  addeth  to  the 
account  of  the  king  of  England's  fubje6ts,  and  is  an 
advantage  equivalent  to  fixty  thoufand  husbandmen. 

There  are  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
all  other  the  king  of  England's  territories  fix  hundred 
thoufand  tun  of  (hipping,  worth  about  four  millions 
and  an  half  of  money  ;  and  the  annual  charge  of 
maintaining  the  {hipping  of  England,  by  new  build- 
ings and  reparations,  is  about  one  third  part  of  the 
fame  fum  ;  which  is  the  wages  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  husbandmen,  but  is  not  the  wages  of 
above  one  third  part  of  fo  many  artifans  as  are  em- 
ployed, upon  fhipping  of  all  forts,  viz.  fhipwrights, 
calkers,  joiners,  carvers,  painters,  block-makers, 
rope-makers,  mart-makers,  fmiths  of  feveral  forts ; 
flag-makers,  compafs-makers,  brewers,  bakers,  and 
all  other  fort  of  vi6tuallers  ;  all  forts  of  tradefmen 
relating  to  guns  and  gunners  ftores.  Wherefore 
there  being  four  tiiiics  more  of  thefe  artizans  in 
England,  &;c.  than  in  France  ;  they  further  add  to 
the  account  of  the  king  of  England's  fubjcfts,  the 
equivalent  of  eighty  thoufand  husbandmen  more. 

The  fea-line  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  the  adjacent  iflands,  is  about  three  thoufand 
eight  hundred  miles  ;  according  to  which  length,  and 
the  whole  content  of  acres,  the  faid  land  would  be  an 
oblong,  or  parallelogram  figure  of  three  thoufand 
eight  hundred  miles  long,  and  about  twenty  four 
miles  broad  ;  and  confequently,%every  part  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  is,  one  with  another,  but 
twelve  miles  from  the  fea  :  whereas  France,  con- 
taining but  about  one  thoufand  miles  of  fea-line,  is 

by 
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by  the  like  method  or  computation,  about  ftxty  five 
miles  frciP  the  fea  fide  ;  an  J  considering  the  paucity 
of  ports,  :  comparifon  of  what  are  in  the  king  of 
En^,;i  iiid's  dominions,  as  good  as  fevency  miles  diflarit 
from  a  port  :  upon  which  grounds  it  is  clear,  'aat 
England  can  l.e  fupplie:!,  with  all  grofs  :'.nd  nullcey 
commodicies  of  foreign  growth  and  manufacture,  at 
far  cheaper  rateo  than  France  can  be,  viz.  at  about 
4$.  per  cent,  cheaper  ;  the  land  carriage  for  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  diitance  between  England  and  France 
from  a  port,  being  fo  much  or  near  thereabouts. 
Now  to  what  advantage  this  conveniency  amountcth, 
upon  the  importation  and  exportation  of  buikey  com- 
modities, rannoc  be  lefs  than  the  labour  of  one  million 
of  people,  &;c.  meaning  by  buikey  commodities  all 
forts  of  ti'nber,  piauk,  and  ftaves  for  caflc  ;  all  iron, 
lead,  ftones,  bricks,  and  tiles  for  building;  all  corn, 
fait,  and  drinks  ;  all  flefh  and  fifti,  and  indeed  all 
other  commodities,  wherein  the  gain  and  lofs  of  4s. 
per  cent,  is  confiderable ;  where  note  that  the  like 
wines  i.re  fold  in  the  inner  parts  of  France  for  four 
or  five  pound  a  tun,  which  near  the  porrs  yield  7  1. 
Moreover  upon  this  principal,  the  decay  of  timber  in 
England  is  no  very  formidable  thii.g,  as  the  rebuild- 
ing of  London,  and  of  the  (hips  wafled  by  the 
Dutch  war  do  clearly  manifeft  ;  nor  can  there  be  any 
want  of  corn,  or  other  neccfTary  provifions  in  Eng- 
land, unlefs  the  weather  hath  been  univerfally  unfea- 
fonable  for  the  growth  of  the  fame  ;  which  feldom  or 
never  happens  ;  for  the  fame  caufes  which  make 
dearth  in  one  place,  do  often  caufe  plenty  in  another ; 
wet  weather  being  propitious  to  highlands,  which 
drowneth  the  low. 

It  is  obferved  that  the  poor  of  France,  have  ge- 
nerally lefs  wages  than  in  England  j  and  yet  their 
yiftuals  are  generally  dearer  there  j   which  being  fo, 

there 
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there  may  be  more  fuperlucration  in  England  than  in 
France. 

Laftly,  I  offer  it  to  the  confideratlon  of  all  thofe, 
who  have  travelled  through  England  and  France ; 
whether  the  plebeians  of  England  (for  they  conftitute 
the  bulk  of  any  nation)  do  not  fpend  a  fixth  part 
more  than  the  plebeians  of  France  ?  and  if  To,  it  is 
neceflary  that  they  mufl:  firft  get  it ;  and  confequently 
that  ten  millions  of  the  king  of  England's  fubjefts^ 
are  equivalent  to  twelve  of  the  king  of  France's  j, 
and  upon  the  whole  matter,  to  the  thirteen  millions, 
at  which  the  French  nation  was  eftimated. 

It  will  here  be  obje6ted,  that  the  fplendor  and 
magnificencies  of  the  king  of  France,  appearing 
greater  than  thofe  of  England,  that  the  wealth  of 
France  muft  be  proportionably  greater,  than  that  of 
England  :  but  that  doth  not  follow,  forafmuch  as 
the  apparent  greatnefs  of  the  king,  doth  depend 
upon  the  quota  pars  of  the  peoples  wealth  which  he 
levieth  from  them  ;  for  fuppofmg  of  the  people  to  be 
equally  rich,  if  one  of  the  fovereigns  levy  a  fifth 
part,  and  another  a  fifteenth,  the  one  feems  aftually 
thrice  as  rich  as  the  other,  whereas  potentially,  they 
are  but  equal. 

Having  thus  difcourfed  of  the  territory,  people, 
fuperlucration,  and  defenciblenefs  of  both  domini- 
ons, and  in  fome  meafure  of  their  trade,  fo  far  as 
we  had  occafion  to  mention  fhips,  fhipping,  and 
nearnefs  to  ports  j  we  come  next  to  inlarge  a  little 
further,  upon  the  trade  of  each. 

Some  have  eftimated,  that  there  are  not  above 
three  hundred  millioms  of  people  in  the  whole  world. 
Whether  that  be  fo  or  no,  is  not  very  material  to  be 
known  ;  but  I  have  fair  grounds  to  conje(Sl:ure,  and 
would  be  glad  to  know  it  more  certainly,  that  there 
are  not  above  eighty  millions,  with  whom  the  Englifli 
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and  Dutch  have  commerce  ;  no  Europeans  that  T 
know  of,  trading  directly  nor  indire6lly,  where  they 
do  not ;  fo  as  the  whole  commercial  world,  or  world 
of  trade,  confifteth  of  about  eighty  millions  of  fouls, 
as  aforefaid. 

And  I  further  eftlmate,  that  the  value  of  all  com- 
modities yearly  exchanged  amongft  them,  doth  not 
exceed  the  value  of  forty  five  millions  :  now  the 
wealth  of  every  nation,  confifting  chiefly,  in  the 
ihare  which  they  have  in  the  foreign  trade  with  the 
■whole  commercial  worK^.,  rather  thin  in  the  domef- 
tick  trade,  of  ordinary  meat,  drink,  and  cloaths,  &c. 
which  bringing  in  little  gold,  filver,  jewels,  and 
other  univerfal  wealth  ;  we  are  to  confider,  whether 
the  fubjefts  of  the  king  of  England,  head  for  head, 
have  not  a  greater  fhare,    than  thofe  of  France. 

To  which  purpofe  it  hath  been  confidered,  that 
the  manufaftures  of  wool,  yearly  exported  out  of 
England,  into  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  viz.  All 
forts  of  cloth,  ferges,  ftufFs,  cottons,  bays,  fays, 
frize,  perpetuanas  ;  as  alfo  ftockings,  caps,  rugs. 
Sic.  Exported  out  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land,  do  amount  unto  five  millions  per  annum. 

The  value  of  lead,  tin,  and  coals,  to  be  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds. 

The  value  of  all  cloaths,  houftiold -fluff,  &c.  car- 
ried into  America,  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

The  value  of  filver  and  gold,  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  fixty  thoufand  pounds. 

The  value  of  fugar,  indico,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
cocoa,  brought  from  the  fouthward  parts  of  America 
fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

The  value  of  the  fifh,  pipe-flaves,  mafls,  bever, 
&c.  brought  from  New-England,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
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The  value  of  the  wool,  butter,  hides,  tallow, 
beef,  herring,  pilchers,  and  falmon,  exported  out  of 
Ireland,  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

The  value  of  the  coals,  fait,  linnen,  yarn,  her- 
rings, pilchers,  falmon,  linnen-cloth,  and  yarn, 
brought  out  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,    5000OGI. 

The  value  of  faltpetre,  pepper,  calicoes,  diamonds, 
drugs,  and  ftlks,  brought  out  of  the  Eaft-lndies, 
above  what  was  fpent  in  England  j  eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds. 

The  value  of  the  flaves,  brought  out  of  Africa,  to 
ferve  in  our  American  plantations  twenty  thoufand 
pounds  J  which  with  the  freight  of  Englifh  (hipping, 
trading  into  foreign  parts,  being  above  a  million  and 
an  hali,  makes  iii  all  ten  millions  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thoufand  pounds. 

Which  computation  is  fufficiently  juftified  by  the 
cuftomsof  the  three  kingdoms,  whofe  intrinfick  value 
are  thought  to  be  near  a  mWYion  per  annum,  viz.  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  payable  to  the  king  ;  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  for  the  charges  of  coi- 
Ie<Eling,  &c.  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fmuggled 
by  the  merchants,  and  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
gained  by  the  farmers  j  according  to  common  opinion, 
and  mens  fayings  :  and  this  agrees  alfo  with  that 
proportion,  or  part  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  world, 
which  i  have  eftimated  the  fubjed:s  of  the  king  of 
England  to  be  poflefled  of,  viz.  of  about  ten  of  forty 
five  millions. 

But  the  value  of  the  French  commodities,  brought 
into  England,  (notwithftanding  fome  currant  efti- 
mates,)  are  not  above  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  per  annu7n  \  and  the  value  of  all  they 
export  into  all  the  world  befidcs,  not  above  three  or 
four  times  as  much ;  which  computation  alfo  agreeth" 
well   enough,    with   the    account    we    have    of   the 
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cuftoms  of  France ;  fo  as  France  not  exporting  above 
one  half  the  value  of  what  England  doth,  and  for 
that  all  the  commodities  of  France  (except  wines, 
brandy,  paper,  and  the  firft  patterns  and  fafhions  for 
cloaths,  and  furniture  of  which  France  is  the  mint) 
are  imitable  by  the  Englifh  ;  and  having  withal  more 
people  than  England  ;  it  follows  that  the  people  of 
England,  &c.  have  head  for  head,  thrice  as  much 
foreign  trade  as  the  people  of  France  ;  and  about 
two  parts  of  nine  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  commer- 
cial world  J  and  about  two  parts  in  feven  of  all  the 
fliipping  :  notwithftanding  all  which  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  the  king  and  fome  great  men  of  France, 
appear  more  rich  and  fplendid,  than  thofe  of  the  like 
quality  in  England  ;  all  which  arifes  rather  from  the 
nature  of  their  government,  than  from  the  intrinfick 
and  natural  caufes  of  wealth  and  power, 

CHAP.       V. 

Xf^tft  the   impediments  of  Englands  greatnefsy   are  but 
contingent  and  removable, 

TH  E  firft  impediment  of  Englands  greatnefs  \Sy 
that  the  territories  thereunto  belonging,  arc 
too  far  afunder,  and  divided  by  the  fea  into  many 
feveral  iflands  and  countries ;  and  I  may  fay,  into  fo 
many  kingdoms,  and  feveral  governments,  (viz.) 
there  be  three  diftindl  leglflative  powers  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  the  which  inftead  of  uniting 
together,  do  often  crofs  one  anothers  intereft  ;  put- 
ting bars  and  impediments  upon  one  anothers  trades, 
not  only  as  if  they  were  foreigners  to  each  other, 
but  fometimes  as  enemies. 

2.  The  iflands  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey,  and  the 
ifle  of  man,  are  under  jurifdidtions  difR-rcnt  from 
thofe,  either  of  Engl.md,  Scotland,  or  Irclan*!. 
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'^^„  The  government  of  New-England  (both  civil 
and  ecdefiaftical)  doth  fo  differ  from  that  of  his 
,l\iajefty's  other  dominions,  that  'tis  hard  to  fay  w^hat 
may  be  the  confequencs  of  it. 

And  the  government  of  the  other  plantations,  doth 
alfo  differ  very  much  from  any  of  the  reft;  althfugh 
there  be  not  naturally  (ul)ftafttia!  reafons  from  the 
fituatiotj,  rade,  and  tojidition  of  the  people,  why 
ther;;'  (hould  he  fuch  difFerances. 

From  all  which  ii  comes  to  pafs,  that  fmall  divided 
rerjioe  governmens,  being  feldom  able  to  defend 
th-mfelves,  the  burthen  of  prottfl^ing  of  them  all, 
muft  lie  upon  the  chief  kin^doni  England,  and  fo  all 
the  fmaller  kingdoms  and  dominions,  inftead  of 
being  additions,  are  really  dimunitions  ;  but  the  lame 
is  remedied  by  making  tv/o  fuch  grand  councils,  as 
may  equally  reprefent  the  whole  empire,  one  to  be 
chofen  by  the  king,  the  other  by  the  people.  The 
wealth  of  a  king  is  threefold,  one  is  the  wealth  of  his 
fubje6ts,  the  fecond  is  the  ^uota  pars  of  his  fubje6i:s 
wealth,  given  him  for  the  public  defence,  honour, 
and  ornament  of  the  peopk-,  and  to  manage  fuch 
undertaking  for  the;  common  good,  as  no  one  or  a 
few  private  men,  arc  fufficient  for- 

The  third  fort  are  the  ^uota,  of  the  laft  'nention 
quota  pars,  which  the  king  may  difpofe  of,  ai  his  own 
perfonal  inclination  and  difcretion  fhall  dire<fl:  him  ; 
without  account.  Now  it  is  moft  manifeft,  that  the 
afore-mentioned  diilances,  and  differencies  of  kino-- 
doms,  and  jurifdiclions,  are  great  impediments  to  ail 
the  faid  feveral  forts  of  wealth,  as  may  be  fcen  in  the 
following  particulars.  Firft  in  cr.ie  of  war  v/ith  fo- 
reign nations,  England  commonly  bcarcth  the  whole 
burthen  and  charge,  whereby  many  in  England  are 
utterly  undone. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  England  fometimes  prohibiting  the 
commodities  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  of  late  it 
did  the  cattle,  flefti,  and  fifli  of  Ireland  ;  did  not  only 
make  food,  and  confequently  labour,  dearer  in  Eng- 
land, but  alfo  hath  forced  the  people  of  Ireland,  to 
fetch  thofe  commodities  from  France,  Holland,  and 
other  places,  which  before  was  fold  them  from  Eng- 
land, to  the  great  prejudice  of  both  nations. 

Thirdly,  it  occafions  an  unnecefTary  trouble,  and 
charge,  in  colledling  of  cuftoms,  upon  commodities 
pafling  between  the  feveral  nations. 

Fourthly,  it  is  a  damage  to  our  Barbadoes,  and 
other  American  trades,  that  the  goods  which  might 
pafs  thence  immediately,  to  feveral  parts  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  fold  at  moderate  rates,  muft  firft 
come  ir.to  England,  and  there  pay  duties,  and  after- 
wards (if  at  all)  pafs  into  thofe  countries,  whither 
they  might  have  gone  immediately. 

Fifthly,  the  iflands  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey,  are 
proteded  at  the  charge  of  England,  neverthelefs  the 
labour,  and  induftry  of  that  people  (which  is  very 
great)  redounds  moft  to  the  profit  of  the  French. 

Sixthly,  in  New-England,  there  are  vaft  numbers 
of  able  bodied  Engliflimen,  employed  chiefly  in 
hufbandry,  and  in  the  meaneft  part  of  if,  (which  is 
breeding  of  cattle)  whereas  Ireland  would  have  con- 
tained all  thofe  perfons,  and  at  worft  would  have 
afforded  them  bads  on  better  terms,  than  they  have 
them  in  America,  if  not  fome  other  better  trade 
withal,  than  now  they  can  have. 

Seventhly,  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  planta- 
tions, although  they  do  indeed  plant  commodities, 
which  will  not  grow  fo  well  in  England  ;  yet  grafp- 
ing  at  more  land,  than  v/ill  fuffice  to  produce  the  faid 
exotics  in   a  fuiBcient  quantity  to  ferve   the  whole 

world. 
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Oirorid,  they  do  therein  but  diftra£l,  and  confounds 
the  effect  of  their  own  endeavours. 

Eighthly,  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fame  people, 
far  and  wide  difperfed,  muft  fpend  more  .upon  their 
government,  and  prote£tion,  than  the  fame  living 
compa£l1y,  and  when  they  have  no  occafion  to  de- 
pend upon  the  wind,  weather,  and  all  the  accidents 
of  the  fea. 

A  fecond  impediment  to  the  greatnefs  of  England, 
is  the  different  underltanding  of  feveral  material 
points,  viz.  of  the  King's  prerogative,  privileges  of 
parliament,  the  obfcure  differences  between  law  and 
equity  j  as  alfo  between  civil  and  ecclcTiaftical  ju- 
rifdiftions  J  doubts  whether  the  kingdom  of  England, 
hath  power  over  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  befides  the 
wonderful  parodox  that  Englifh-men,  lawfully  fent 
to  fupprefs  rebellions  in  Ireland,  fhould  after  having 
efFedled  the  fame,  (be  as  it  were)  disfranchifed,  and 
lofe  that  interell  in  the  legiilative  power,  v^hich  they 
had  in  England,  and  pay  cuftoms  as  foreigners  for  all 
they  fpend  in  Ireland,  whether  they  were  fcnt,  for 
the  honour  and  benefit  of  England. 

The  third  impediment  is,  that  Ireland  being  a 
conquered  country,  and  containing  not  the  tenth 
part  as  many  Irilh  natives,  as  there  are  Englifli  in 
both  kingdoms,  that  natural  and  firm  union,  is  noC 
made,  between  the  two  peoples,  by  tranfplantations, 
and  proportionable  mixture,  fo  as  there  may  be  but 
a  tenth  part,  of  the  Irifh  in  Ireland,  and  the  fame 
proportion  in  England ;  whereby  the  necefTity  of 
maintaining  an  army  in  Ireland,  at  the  expence  of  a 
quarter  of  all  the  rents  of  that  kingdom  may  be  taken 
away. 
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The  fourth  impediment  is,  that  taxes  in  England 
are  not  levied  upon  the  expence,  but  upon  the  whole 
eftate ;  rot  upon  lands,  ftock,  and  labour,  but 
chiefly  upon  land  alone;  and  that  not  by  an  equals 
and  indifferent  ftandard,  but  the  cafual  predominancy, 
of  parties  and  factions  :  and  moreover,  that  thefe 
taxes  are  not  levied  with  the  leaft  trouble  and  charge, 
but  let  out  to  farmers,  who  alfo  let  them  from  one 
to  another  without  explicite  knowledge  of  what  they 
do ;  but  fo  as  in  conclufion,  the  poor  people  pay 
twice  as  much  as  the  king  receives. 

The  fifth  impediment  is  the  inequality  of  Ihires, 
diocefes,  parifhes,  church-livings,  and  other  precindts, 
as  alfo  the  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  parliament ; 
all  which  do  hinder  the  operations  of  authority  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  a  wheel  irregularly  made,  and 
excentrically  hung  ;  neither  moves  fo  eafily,  nor  per- 
forms its  work  fo  truly,  as  if  the  fame  were  duly 
framed  and  poifed. 

Sixthly,  whether  it  be  an  impediment,  that  the 
power  of  making  war,  and  raifing  money  be  not  in 
the  fame  hand,  much  may  be  faid ;  but  I  leave  it  to 
thofe,  who  may  more  properly  meddle  with  funda- 
mental laws. 

None  of  thefe  impediments  are  natural,  but  did 
arife  as  the  irregularity  of  buildings  do,  by  being 
built,  part  at  one  time  and  part  at  another  j  and  by 
the  changing  of  the  ftate  of  things,  from  what  they 
were  at  the  refpedlive  times,  when  the  pra6\:ices  we 
complain  of,  were  firft  admitted,  and  perhaps,  are 
but  the  warpings  of  time,  from  the  re<5litude  of  the 
firft  inftitution. 

As  thefe  impediments  are  contingent,  fo  they  arc 
alfo  removeable  j  for  may  not  the  land  of  fuperfluous 
territories  be  fold,  and  the  people  with  their  move- 
ables brought  away  ?     May    not  the   Englifh  in  the 
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American  plantations  (who  plant  tobacco,  fugar, 
&:c.)  compute  what  land  will  fcrvc  their  turn,  and 
then  contradl  their  habitations  to  that  proportion, 
both  for  quantity  and  quality  ?  as  for  the  people  of 
New-England,  I  can  but  wifh  they  were  tranfplanted 
into  Old-England,  or  Ireland  (according  to  propo- 
fals  of  their  own^  made  within  this  t.wenty  years)  al- 
though they  were  allowed  more  liberty  of  confcience, 
than  they  allow  one  another. 

May  not  the  three  kingdoms  be  united  into  one, 
and  equally  reprefented  in  parliament  ?  Might  not 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  the  King's  fubjedls,  be  equally 
mixt  in  their  habitations  ?  Might  not  the  parifties, 
and  other  precindls  be  better  equalized  ?  Might  not 
jurifdi6tions,  and  pretences  of  power,  be  determined 
and  afcertained  ?  Miglit  not  the  taxes  be  equally 
applottedj  and  direftly  applied  to  their  ultimate  ufe  ? 
Might  not  diffenters  in  religion  be  indulged,  they 
paying  for  a  cohlpetent  force  to  keep  the  publick 
peace  ?  I  humbly  venture  to  fay,  all  thefe  things 
may  be  done,  if  it  be  fo  thought  fit  by  the  fovereign 
power,  becaufe  the  like  hath  often  been  done  already, 
at  feveral  places  and  times. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

That   the   power    and  wealth  of  England  hath  inereafed 
this  laji  forty  years. 

IT  is  not  much  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  terri- 
tories under  the  king's  dominions  have  inereafed  ; 
forafmuch  as  New-England,  Virginia,  Barbadoes, 
and  Jamaica,  Tangier,  and  Bombay,  have  fince 
that  time,  been  either  added  to  his  Majefty's  territo- 
ries, or  improved  from  a  defart  condition,  to  abound^ 
v^^ith  people,  building,  fliipping,  and  the  produftion 
of  many  ufeful  commodities.  And  as  for  the  land 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  it  is  not  lefs 
in  quantity,  than  it  was  forty  years  fince  j  fo  it  is 
manifeft  that  by  reafon  of  the  draining  of  fens,  wa- 
tering of  dry  grounds,  improving  of  forefts,  and 
commons,  making  of  heathy  and  barren  grounds,  to 
bear  faintfoyne,  and  clovergrafs ;  meliorating,  and 
multiplying  feveral  forts  of  fruits,  and  garden-ftufF, 
making  fome  rivers  navigable,  &c.  I  fay  it  is  ma- 
.nifeft,  that  the  land  in  its  prefent  condition,  is  able 
to  bear  more  provifion,  and  commodities,  than  it  was 
forty  years  ago. 

Secondly,  although  the  people  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  [which  have  extraordinarily  pe- 
rifhed  by  the  plague  and  fword,  within  this  laft 
forty  years,  do  amount  to  about  three  hundred  thou- 
fand,  above  what  have  died  in  the  ordinary  way  ; 
yet  the  ordinary  increafe  by  generation  of  ten  mil- 
lions, which  doubles  in  two  hundred  years,  as  hath 
been  {hewn  by  the  obfervators  upon  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, may  in  forty  years  (which  is  a  fifth  part  of  the 
fame  time)  have  inereafed  one  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
number,  or  two  millions.     Where  note  by  the  way, 

that 
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t?iat  the  acceflion  of  the  negroes  to  the  American  plan- 
tations (being  all  men  of  great  labour  and  little  ex- 
pence)  is  not  inconfiderable ;  befides,  it  is  hoped 
that  New-England,  where  few  or  no  women  are 
barren,  and  moft  have  many  children,  and  where  people 
live  long,  and  healthfully,  hath  produced  an  increafe 
of  as  many  people,  as  were  deftroyed  in  the  late  tu- 
mults in  Ireland. 

As  for  houfing,  the  ftreets  of  London  it  felf  fpeaks 
it,  1  conceive  it  is  double  in  value  in  that  city,  to 
what  it  was  forty  years  fincej  and  for  houfing  in  the 
country,  they  have  increafed  at  New-Caflle,  Yar- 
mouth, Norwich,  Exeter,  Portfmouth,  Cowes,  Dub- 
lin, Kingfale,  Londonderry,  and  Colerain  in  Ire- 
land, far  beyond  the  proportion  of  what  I  can  learn 
have  been  dilapidated  in  other  places.  For  in  Ireland 
where  the  ruin  was  greateft,  the  houfing  (taking  all 
together)  is  now  more  valuable  than  forty  years  ago, 
nor  is  this  to  be  doubted,  fince  houfing  is  now  more 
fplendid,  than  in  thofe  days,  and  the  number  of 
dwellers  is  increafed,  by  near  one  fifth  part ;  as  in  the 
laft  paragraph  is  fet  forth. 

As  for  (hipping,  his  Majefty's  navy  is  now  triple, 
or  quadruple,  to  what  it  was  forty  years  fmce,  and 
before  the  fovereign  was  built ;  the  fhipping  trading 
into  Newcaftle,  which  are  now  about  eighty  thou- 
fand  tuns,  could  not  be  then  above  a  quarter  of  that 
quantity.  Firft,  Becaufe  the  city  of  London,  is 
doubled.  2.  Becaufe  the  ufe  of  coals  is  alfo  at 
leaft  doubled,  becaufe  they  were  heretofore  feldom 
ufed  in  chambers,  as  now  they  are,  nor  were  there 
fo  many  bricks  burned  with  them  as  of  late,  nor  did 
the  country  on  both  fides  the  Thames,  make  ufe  of 
them  as  now.  Befides  there  are  employed  in  the 
Guiney  and  American  trade,  above  forty  thouHind 
tun  of  {hipping  per  annum  ;  which  trade  in  thofe  days 
T  7  Wi'S 
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was  inconfiderable.  The  quantity  of  wines  imported 
was  not  near  fo  much  as  now ;  and  to  be  fhort,  the 
cuftoms  upon  imported  and  exported  commodities, 
did  not  then  yield  a  third  part  of  the  prefent  value  ; 
which  fhews  that  not  only  {liipping,  but  trade  it 
felf  hath  increafed,  fomewhat  near  that  propor- 
tion. 

As  to  money,  the  intertft  thereof  was  within  this 
fifty  years,  at  lol.  per  cent,  forty  years  ago,  at  81.  and 
now  at  61.  iio  thanks  to  ajjy  laws  which  have  been 
made  to  that  purpofe,  forafmuch  as  thofe  who  can 
give  good  fecurity,  may  now  have  it  at  lefs :  but  the 
natural  fall  of  intereft,  is  the  efFe(St  of  the  increafe  of 
money. 

Moreover,  if  rented  land?,  and  houfes,  have  in- 
creafed ;  and  if  trade  hath  increafed  alfo,  it  is  certain 
that  money  which  payeth  thofe  rents,  and  driveth  on 
trade,  muft  have  increafed  alfo. 

Laftly,  I  leave  it  to  the  confideration  of  all  obfcr- 
vers,  whether  the  number,  and  fplendor  of  coaches, 
equipage,  and  houfhold  furniture,  hath  not  increafed, 
llnce  that  timej  to  fay  nothing  of  the  poftage  of  let- 
ters, which  have  increafed  from  one  to  twenty, 
which  argues,  the  increafe  of  bufinefs,  and  negotiati- 
on. I  might  add  that  his  majefty's  revenue  is  near 
tripled,  and  therefore  the  means  to  pay,  and  bear  the 
fame,  have  increafed  alfo. 
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CHAP.       VIL 

That  one  tenth  part  of  the  whole  expence,  of  the  king  of 
England's  fubje^s,  is  fuffictent  to  maintain  ten  thoii- 
fand  foot,  f^^y  thoufand  horfe,  and  forty  thoufand 
men  at  fea  ;  and  defray  all  other  charges  of  the  go^ 
vernment,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  if  the 
fame  were  regularly  taxed  and  raifed. 

TO  clear  this  point,  we  are  to  find  out,  what  is 
the  middle  expence  of  each  head  in  the  king's 
dominions,  between  the  higheft  and  the  loweft ;  to 
which  I  fay,  it  is  not  probably  lefs,  than  the  expence 
of  a  labourer,  who  earneth  about  8d.  a  day;  for  the 
wages  of  fuch  a  man  is  4  s.  per  week,  without  vic- 
tuals, or  2s.  with  it  ;  wherefore  the  value  of  his  vic- 
tuals is  2s.  per  week,  or  5I.  4s.  per  annum :  now  the 
value  of  clothes  cannot  be  lefs  than  the  wages  given 
to  the  pooreft  maid-fervant  in  the  country,  which  is 
30s.  per  annum,  nor  can  the  charge  of  all  other  necef- 
faries  be  lefs  than  6s.  per  annum  more  ;  wherefore  the 
whole  charge  is  7U 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  difcourfe  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  any  that  live  at  7I.  per  annum,  and  therefore 
fuch  will  wonder  at  this  fuppofition :  but  if  they 
confider  how  much  the  number  of  the  poor,  and  their 
children,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  rich  ;  although 
the  perfonal  expence  of  fome  rich  men,  fliould  be 
twenty  times  more  than  that  of  a  labourer  ;  yet  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  labourer  above-mentioned,  may  well 
enough  ftand  for  the  ftandard  of  the  expence  of  the 
whole  mafs  of  mankind. 

Now  if  the  expence  of  each  man,  one  with  ano- 
ther, be  7  1.  per  annum,  and  if  the  number  of  the 
king's  fubje6ls,  be  ten  millions,  then  the  tenth  part 
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of  the  whole  expence,  will  be  feven  millions ;  but  about 
five  millions,  or  a  very  little  more,  will  amount  to 
one  year's  pay  for  one  hundred  thoufand  foot,  forty 
thoufand  horfe,  and  forty  thoufand  men  at  fea, 
winter  and  fummer ;  which  can  rarely  be  necefTary 
And  the  ordinary  charge  of  the  government,  in 
times  of  deep,  and  ferene  peace,  was  not  600000 1. 
fier  annum. 

Where  a  people  thrive,  there  the  income  is  greater 
than  the  expence,  and  confequently,  the  tenth  part  of 
the  expence  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  income;  now  for 
men  to  pay  a  tenth  part  of  their  expence,  in  a  time  of 
the  greateft  exigency  (for which  itmuftbewhen  fo  great 
forces  are  requifite)  can  be  no  hard(hip,  much  lefs  a 
deplorable  condition,  for  to  bear  the  tenth  part,  a 
man  needs  fpend  but  a  twentieth  part  lefs,  and  labour 
a  twentieth  part  more,  or  half  an  hour  per  diem  ex- 
traordinary, both  which  within  common  experience 
are  very  tolerable  j  there  being  very  few  in  England, 
"who  do  not  eat  by  a  twentieth  part  more  than  does 
them  good  ;  and  what  mifery  were  it,  inftead  of 
"wearing  cloth  of  20s.  per  yard,  t;o  be  contented  with 
that  of  19s.  itvf  men  having  (kill  enough  to  difcern  the 
difference. 

Memorandum,  That  all  this  while  I  fuppofe,  that 
all  of  thefe  ten  millions  of  people,  are  obedient  to 
their  fovereign,  and  within  the  reach  of  his  power;  for 
as  things  are  otherwifej  fo  the  calculation  muft  be 
yaried. 
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CHAP        VIII. 

^hat  there  are  fpare  hands  enough  among  the  king  of 
England's  fuhjeSts,  to  earn  two  millions  per  annum, 
more  than  they  now  do  ;  and  that  there  are  alfo  em  - 
plcymentSf  ready,  proper,  and  fufficlent,  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

TO  prove  this  point  we  muft  enquire,  how  much 
all  the  people  could  earn,  if  they  were  dif- 
pofed,  or  neceflitated  to  labour,  and  had  work  where- 
upon to  employ  themfelves ;  and  compare  that  fum 
with  that  of  the  total  expence  above-mentioned  ;  de- 
du<Eting  the  rents  and  profits  of  their  land,  and  ftock, 
ivhich  properly  fpeaking,  faveth  fo  much  labour. 
Now  the  proceed  of  the  faid  lands,  and  ftock  in 
the  countries,  is  about  three  parts  of  feven,  of  the 
whole  expence  ;  fo  as  where  the  expence  is  feventy 
millions,  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  the  profit  of  all 
the  perfonal  eftate,  intereft  of  money,  &;c.  muft  be 
about  thirty  millions ;  and  confequently  the  value 
of  the  labour  forty  millions,  that  is  four  pound  per 
head. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  about  a  quarter  of  the 
mafs  of  mankind,  are  children,  males,  and  females, 
under  feven  years  old,  from  whom  little  labour  is  to 
be  expe6ted.  It  is  alfo  to  be  noted,  that  about  ano- 
ther tenth  part  of  the  whole  people,  are  fuch  as  by 
reafon  of  their  great  eftates,  titles,  dignities,  offices, 
and  profeffions,  are  exempt  from  that  kind  of  labour 
we  now  fpeak  of;  their  bufinefs  being,  or  cught  to 
be,  to  govern,  regulate,  and  direct  their  labours, 
and  adions  of  others.  So  that  of  ten  millions,  there 
may  be  about  fix  millions  and  an  half,  which  (if  need 

require) 
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require)  might  aftually  labour:  and  of  thefe  feme 
might  earn  3s.  per  week,  fome  5  s.  and  fome  7  s. 
That  is  all  of  them  might  earn  5  s.  per  week  at  a 
medium  one  with  another ;  or  at  leaft  lol.  per 
annum,  (  allowing  for  ficknefs,  and  other  accid- 
ents J  )  whereby  the  whole  might  earn  fixty  five  mil- 
lions per  annum,  that  is  twenty  five  more  than  the 
expence. 

The  author  of  the  ftate  of  England,  fays  that  the 
children  of  Norwich,  between  fix  and  fixteen  years 
old,  do  earn  12000I.  per  an  urn,  more  than  they 
fpend.  Now  forafiruch  as  the  people  of  Norwich, 
area  three  hundredth  part  of  the  people  of  England, 
as  appears  by  the  accounts  of  the  hearth-money  j  and 
about  a  five  hundredth  part  of  all  the  King's  fubje^ts 
throughout  the  world  ;  it  follows  that  all  his  Ma- 
jefty's  fubje<fTts,  betwe  n  fix  and  fixteen  years  old, 
might  earn  five  millions  per  annum  more  than  tliey 
fpend. 

Again,  forafmuch  as  the  number  of  people,  above 
fixteen  years  old,  are  double  the  number,  of  thofe 
between  fix  and  fixteen  ;  and  that  each  of  the  men 
can  earn  double  to  each  of  the  children  ;  it  Is  plain 
that  if  the  men  and  children  every  where  did  do  as 
they  do  in  Norwich,  they  might  earn  twenty  five 
millions  per  annum,  more  than  they  fpend  j  which 
eftimate  grounded  upon  matter  of  fa<3:  and  experience, 
agrees  with  the  former. 

Although  as  hath  been  proved,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land do  thrive,  and  that  it  is  poffible  they  might  fu- 
perlucrate  twenty  five  millions  per  annwn  ;  yet  it  is 
manifcfl:  that  they  do  not,  nor  twenty  three,  which 
is  lefs  by  the  two  millions  herein  meant  j  for  if  they 
did  fuperlucrate  twenty  three  millions,  then  in  about 
five  or  fix  years  time  the  whole  ftock,  and  perfonal 
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eftate  of  the  nation  would  be  doubled,  which  I  wifli 
were  true,  but  find  no  manner  of  reafon  to  believe  ; 
wherefore  if  they  can  fuperlucrate  twenty  five,  but 
do  not  a<5lually  fuperlucrate  twenty  three,  nor  twenty, 
nor  ten,  nor  perhaps  five,  I  have  then  proved  what 
was  propounded  ;  viz.  that  there  are  fpare  hands  a- 
mong  the  king's  fubjedls,  to  earn  two  millions  more 
than  they  do. 

But  to  fpeak  a  little  more  particularly  concerning 
this  matter :  it  is  to  be  noted  that  fince  the  fire  of 
London,  there  was  earned  in  four  years  by  tradef- 
men,  (relating  to  building  only)  the  fum  of  four  mil- 
lions; viz.  one  m'lWion  per  annum,  without  kfiening 
any  other  fort  of  work,  labour,  or  manufacture, 
which  was  ufually  done  in  any  other  four  years  be- 
fore the  faid  occafion.  But  if  the  tradefmen  relating 
to  building  only,  and  fuch  of  them  only  as  wrought 
in  and  about  London,  could  do  one  millions  worth 
of  work  extraordinary  ;  I  think  that  from  thence, 
and  from  what  hath  been  faid  before,  all  the  reft  of 
the  fpare  hands,  might  very  well  double  the  fame, 
which  is  as  much  as  was  propounded. 

Now  if  there  were  fpare  hands  to  fuperlucrate  mil- 
lions of  millions,  they  fignify  nothing  unlefs  there 
were  employment  for  them  ;  and  may  as  well  follow 
their  pleafures,  and  fpeciilations,  as  labour  to  no  pur- 
pofe  ;  therefore  the  more  material  point  is,  to  prove 
that  there  is  two  millions  worth  of  work  to  be 
done,  which  at  prefent  the  king's  fubjcfls  do  ne- 
glea. 

For  the  proof  of  this  there  needs  little  more  to  be 
done,  than  to  compute  i.  how  much  money  is  paid, 
by  the  king  of  England's  fubjcfls,  to  foreigners  for 
freights  of  fhipping.  2.  How  much  the  Hollanders 
gain  by  their  filhing  trade,   pra6tifed  upon  our  (tAs. 

3.  What 
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3.  What  the  v  lue  is  of  all  the  commodities  import- 
ed into  and  fpent  in  England  ',  which  might  by  di- 
ligence be  produced,  and  manufaflured  here-  To 
make  fhort  of  this  matter,  upon  pcrufal  of  the 
moft  authentick  accounts  relating  to  thefe  feveral 
particul.irs,  1  affirm  that  ihe  fame  amounteth  to  above 
five  millions,  whereas  I  propounded  but  two  mil- 
lions. 

For  a  further  proof  whereof  Mr.  Samuel  Fortry 
in  his  ingeiiious  difccurfe  of  trade,  exhibits  the  par- 
ticulars, wherein  it  appears,  that  the  goods  imported 
out  of  France  only,  amount  yearly  to  two  millions 
fix  hundred  thoufanJ  pounds.  And  I  affirm,  that 
the  wine,  paper,  corke,  rofin,  capers,  and  a  few 
other  commodities,  which  England  cannot  produce, 
do  not  amount  to  one  fifth  part  of  the  faid  fum. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  (if  Mr.  Fortry  hath 
not  errd)  the  two  millions  here  mentioned,  may 
arife  fro.r  France  alone  ;  and  confequently  five  or 
fix  millions,  from  all  the  three  heads  laft  above  fpe- 
cified. 

CHAP.      IX. 

That  there  is  money  fu^clent  to  drive  the   trade  of  the 
nation. 

Since  his  Majefty's  happy  reftauration,  it  was 
thought  fit  to  call  in,  and  new  coin  the  money, 
which  was  made  in  the  times  of  ufurpation.  Now  it 
was  obferved  by  the  general  confent  of  cafhiers,  that 
the  faid  money  (being  by  frequent  revolutions  well 
mixed  with  old)  was  about  a  feventh  part  thereof  j 
and  that  the  faid  money  being  called  in,  was  about 
800000  1,  and  confequently  the  whole  five  millions 
fix  hundred  thoufand  pound.  Whereby  it  is  proba- 
ble 
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ble  that  (fome  allowance  being  given  for  hoarded 
money)  the  whole  cafli  of  England  was  then  about 
fix  millions,  which  I  conceive  is  fufficient  to  drive 
the  trade  of  England,  not  doubting  but  the  reft  of 
his  Majefty's  dominions  have  the  like  means  to  do  the 
fame  refpe6l:ively. 

If  there  be  fix  millions  of  fouls  in  England,  and 
that  each  fpendeth  7  1.  per  annum,  then  the  whole  ex- 
pence  is  forty  two  millions,  or  about  eight  hundred 
thoufand  pound /)^r  week;  and  confequently,  if  eve- 
ry man  did  pay  his  expence  weekly,  and  that  the 
money  could  circulate  within  the  compafs  of  a  week, 
then  lefs  than  one  million  would  anfwer  the  ends 
propofed.  But  forafmuch  as  the  rents  of  the  lands 
in  England  (which  are  paid  half  yearly)  are  eight 
millions  per  annum^  there  muft  be  four  millions  to 
pay  them.  And  forafmuch  as  the  rent  of  the  houfing 
of  England,  paid  quarterly,  are  worth  about  four 
millions  per  annum,  there  needs  but  one  million  to 
pay  the  faid  rents  j  wherefore  fix  millions  being  e- 
nough  to  make  good  the  three  forts  of  cir\ilations 
above-mentioned,  I  conceive  what  was  rropored,  is 
competently  proved,  at  leaft  till  fomething  better  be 
held  forth  to  the  contrary. 

CHAP.       X. 

That  the  king  of  England'' s  fubjeiis,  have  Jlock  competent 
and  convenient  to  drive  the  trade  of  the  whole  commer- 
cial world, 

NO  W  for  the  further  encouragement  of  trade, 
as  we  have  fhewn  that  there  is  money  enough 
in  England  lO  manage  the  affairs  thereof;  fo  we  fhall 
now  offer  to  confiderarion,  whether  there  be  not  a 
competent  and  convenient  ftock  to  drive  the  trade  of 

the 
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the  whole  commercial  world.  To  which  purpofe  It  is 
to  be  remembred,  that  all  the  commodities,  yearly  ex- 
ported out  of  every  part  of  the  lall  mentioned  world, 
may  be  bought  for  forty  five  millions  j  and  that  the 
(hipping  employed  in  the  fame  world,  are  not  worth 
above  fifteen  millions  more,  and  confequently,  that 
fixty  millions  at  moft,  would  drive  the  whole  trade 
above-mentioned,  without  any  truft  at  all,  but  for- 
afmuch  as  the  growers  of  commodities,  do  commonly 
truft  them  to  fuch  merchants  or  fadlors,  as  are  worth 
but  fuch  a  part  of  the  full  value  of  their  commodities, 
as  may  poflibly  be  loft  upon  the  fale  of  them, 
whereas  gain  is  rather  to  be  expedled  j  it  follows 
that  lefs  than  a  ftock  of  fixty  millions,  nay  lefs  than 
half  the  fame  fum,  is  fufficient  to  drive  the  trade  above- 
mentioned  :  it  being  well  known  that  any  tradefman 
of  good  reputation  worth  500 1.  will  be  trufted  with 
above  1000 1.  worth  of  commodities  :  wherefore  lels 
than  thirty  millions,  will  fuffice  for  the  faid  purpofe  ; 
of  which  fum  the  coin,  fhipping,  and  ftock,  already 
in  trade,  do  at  leaft  make  one  half. 

And  it  hath  been  ftiewn,  how  by  the  policy  of  a 
bank,  any  fum  of  money  may  be  made  equivalent  in 
trade,  unto  near  double  of  the  fame  ;  by  all  which  it 
feems,  that  even  at  prefent  much  is  not  wanting,  to 
perform  what  is  propounded.  But  fuppofe  twenty 
millions  or  more  were  wanting,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble, that  fince  the  generality  of  gentlemen,  and  fome 
noblemen,  do  put  their  younger  fons  to  merchan- 
dize ;  they  will  fee  it  reafonable,  as  they  increafe  in 
the  number  of  merchants,  fo  to  increafe  the  magni- 
tude of  trade,  and  confequently  to  increafe  ftock  ; 
which  may  effedlually  be  done,  by  inbanking  twenty 
millions  worth  of  land,  not  being  above  a  fixth  or 
feventh  of  the  whole  territory  of  England  ;  (that  is 
to  fay)  by  making  a  fund  of  fuch  value,  to   be  fecu- 
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rity  for  all  commodities,  bought  and  fold  upon  the 
account  of  that  univerfal  trade  here  mentioned. 

And  thus  it  having  appeared,  that  England  having 
in  it,  as  much  land,  like  Holland  and  Zealand,  as 
the  faid  two  provinces  do  themfelves  contain,  with 
abundance  of  other  land,  not  inconvenient  for  trade  ; 
and  that  there  are  fpare  hands  enough,  to  earn  many 
millions  of  money,  more  than  they  now  do,  and  that 
there  is  alfo  employment  to  earn  feveral  millions, 
(even  from  the  confumption  of  England  it  felf )  it 
follows  from  thence,  and  from  what  hath  been  faid 
in  the  laft  paragraph,  about  enlarging  of  ftock,  both 
of  money  and  land  j  that  it  is  not  impoflTible,  nay  a 
very  feafible  matter,  for  the  King  of  England's  fub- 
je6ls,  to  gain  the  univerfal  trade  of  the  whole  com- 
mercial world. 

Nor  is  it  unfeafonable  to  intimate  this  matter,  for- 
afmuch  as  the  younger  brothers,  of  the  good  families 
of  England,  cannot  otherwife  be  provided  for,  fo  as 
to  live  according  to  their  birth  and  breeding :   for  if 
the  lands  of  England  are  worth  eighth  millions  pe)' 
annum,  then  there  be  at  a  medium  about  ten  thoufand 
families,  of  about  800I.  per  annum  ;  in  each  of  which, 
one  with  another,  we  may  fuppofe  there  is  a  younger 
brother,  whom  lefs  than  two  or  300I.  per  annum  will 
not  maintain  fuitable  to  his  relations  :   now  I  fay  that 
neither  the  offices   at  court,    nor  commands  in   our 
ordinary   army  and  navy,   nor    church   preferments  j 
nor  the  ufual  gains  by  the  profefllon  of  the  law,  and 
phyficlc  ;  nor  the  employments  under  noblemen,  and 
prelates  j    will,    all   of  them    put  together,    furnifli 
livelihoods  of  above  300  1«  per  annum.,  to  three  thou- 
fand of    the   faid   ten    thoufand    younger    brothers  : 
wherefore  it  remains  that  trade  alone  muft  fupply  the 
reft.      But  if  the  faid  feven  thoufand  gentlemen  be  ap- 
plied to  trade,  without  increafing  of   trade  ;   or  if  we 

hope 
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hope  to  increafe  trade,  without  increafing  of  ftoek,^ 
which  for  ought  appears  is  only  to  be  done,  by  im^ 
banking  a  due  proportion  of  lands,  and  money  ;  we 
muft  neceflarily  be  difappointed.  Where  note,  that 
felling  of  lands  to  foreigners  for  gold  and  filver, 
would  enlarge  the  ftock  of  the  kingdom  :  whereas 
doing  the  fame  between  one  another,  doth  efFe<5t  no- 
thing. Fot  he  that  turneth  all  his  land  into  money, 
difpofes  himfelf  for  trade  ;  and  he  that  parteth  with 
his  money  for  land,  doth  the  contrary  :  but  to  fell 
land  to  foreigners,  increafeth  both  money  and  peo- 
ple, and  confequently  trade.  Wherefore  it  is  to  be 
thought,  that  when  the  laws  denying  ftrangers  to 
purchafe,  and  not  permitting  them  to  trade,  without 
paying  extraordinary  duties,  were  made  ;  that  then, 
the  publick  ftate  of  things,  and  intereft  of  the  nation, 
were  far  different  from  what  they  now  are. 

Having  handled  thefe  ten  principal  conclufions,  I 
might  go  on  with  others,  ad  infinitum  ;  but  what  hath 
been  already  faid,  I  look  upon  as  fufficient,  for  to 
ihew  what  I  mean  by  Political  Arithmetic  j  and  to 
ihew  the  ufes  of  knowing  the  true  ftate  of  the  people, 
land,  ftock,  trade,  &c.  2.  That  the  King's  fubjefls 
are  not  in  fo  bad  a  condition,  as  difcontented  men 
would  make  them.  3,  To  ftiew  the  great  effedl  of 
unity,  induftry,  and  obedience,  in  order  to  the  com- 
mon fafety,  and  each  man's  particular  happinefs. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable 

THOMAS,  Lord  PARKER, 

Baron  of  Macclesfield  in 
the  County  of  CHESTER; 
LordHighChancellor  of 
GREAT     BRITAIN. 

My  Lord, 
F')^)^"^HE  following  treatife  of  Sir  Wil- 
^ww^  liam  Betty's  having  already  met 
with  a  favourable  reception  from  the 
pubUck,  even  when  it  was  imperfe<5l  in 
fome  of  its  parts  :  I  beg  leave  to  offer  it 
now  to  your  lordfhip,  with  fome  addi- 
tions, neceffary  for  the  better  underfland- 
i»g  of  it. 

U  2  As 
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As  the  whole  defign  of  this  treatife 
tends  to  the  enriehing  of  a  kingdom,  by- 
advancing  its  trade  and  publick  credit,  I 
am  naturally  led  to  put  it  under  the  patro- 
nage of  a  minifler  of  ftate,  whofe  love 
for  his  nation's  welfare  and  glory  is  fo 
generally  known  to  all  the  world;  and 
more  efpecially,  my  lord,  this  work,  be- 
ing founded  upon  mathematical  truth, 
claims  a  right  to  the  prote6lion  of  your 
lordfhip,  who  is  fo  great  a  mafler  in  that 
fcience. 

The  good  efFe6l  which  the  advice  of  my 
learned  author  has  had  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland  in  a  few  years,  may  in 
fome  meafure  determine  how  much  any 
nation  may  be  advanced  in  riches  and  re- 

putatioi> 
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putatlon  by  following  fbme  fuch  like  rules 
as  are  laid  down  by  the  fame  perfon  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  under  the  title  of 
Verbum  Sapienti :  what  is  treated  of  in 
that  part  relates  altogether  to  the  intereft 
of  England,  and  therefore  I  am  fully  af- 
fured  it  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  your 
lordfhip,  whofe  genius  leads  you  to  the 
maintaining  of   its    eftablifhed  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties,  and  with  them  every 
thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  honour 
of  the  King,  and  eafe  of  the  fubje(St. 

I  am. 

May  it  pleafe  your  lordfhipj 
Your  lordfhip's, 

Moft  obliged,  and  moft 

.    Obedient,  humble  fervant. 

U  3  THE 
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Author's     Preface. 


IR  Francis  Bacon;  in  his  advancement  of 
learning,  hath  made  a  judicious  parallel  in 
many  particulars,  between  thebody  natural andbo- 
dy  politick  and  between  the  arts  of  preferving  both 
in  health  and  ftrength  :  and  it  is  as  reafonable,  that 
as  anatomy  is  the  befl  foundation  of  one,  fo  alfo 
of  the  other  ;  and  that  to  pra-ftife  upon  the  po- 
litick, without  knowing  the  fymmetry,  fabrick, 
and  proportion  of  it,  is  as  cafual  as  the  pradice 
of  old- women  and  empyricks. 

Now,  becaufe  anatomy  is  not  only  necedary 
in  phyficianr.,  but  laudable  in  every  philofophi- 
cal  perfon  whatfoever ;  1  have  therefore,  for  my 
curiofity,  attempted  the  firft  elTay  of  political 
anatomy. 

Furthermore,  as  ftudents  in  medicine  pradtife 
their  inquiries  upon  cheap  and  connmon  animals, 
a  d  fuch  Wiiofe  actions  they  are  beft  acquainted 
wi:h,  and  where  there  is  the  leaft  confufion  and 
perplexure  of  parts ;  1  have  chofen  Ireland  as 
fucih  ,a  political  animal,  who  is  fcarce  twenty 
years  c'd  ;  where  the  intrigue  of  flate  is  not  very 
complicate,  and  with  which  I  have  been  conver- 

fant 
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fant  from  an  embrion ;  and  in  which,  if  I  have 
done  amifs,  the  fault  may  be  eafily  mended  by 
another. 

'Tis  true,  that  curious  difledions  cannot  be 
made  without  variety  of  proper  inftruments; 
whereas  I  have  had  only  a  common  knife  and  a 
clout,  inftead  of  the  many  more  helps  which 
fuch  a  work  requires  :  however,  my  rude  ap- 
proaches being  enough  to  find  whereabout  the 
liver  and  fpleen,  and  lungs  lie,  tho'  not  to  dif- 
cern  the  lymphatick  veflels ;  the  Plexus,  Cho- 
roidus,  the  Volvuli  of  veflels  within  the  finer 
parts ;  yet  not  knowing,  that  even  what  I  have 
here  readily  done,  was  much  confidered,  or  in- 
deed thought  ufefiil  by  others,  I  have  ventured 
to  begin  a  new  work,  which,  when  correded 
and  enlarged  by  better  hands  and  helps,  I  be- 
lieve will  tend  to  the  peace  and  plenty  of  my 
country  ;  befides  which  I  have  no  other  end. 
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ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  Reader  is  deiired  to  take  notice, 
that  by  Letterees  are  meant  perfons 
reftored  to  land  by  virtue  of  the  letters  of 
king  Charles  the  fecond.  And  by  No- 
minjges,  fuch  as  were  reftored  to  their 
land  by  being  named  in  the  a6l  of  fettle- 
ment.  The  papifts  per  provifo  were  fuch 
as  had  provifoes  in  that  a61:  for  tlieir 
lands.  By  the  49  officers  is  meant  fuch 
commiffion-officers  under  the  King,  who 
ferved  in  Ireland  before  anno  1 649. 
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C    H    A    P.     -I. 


Of  the  lands  in  Ireland, 

W'^'^y^  HERE  are  in  Ireland,  Irifh-*)      acres* 
^  'Y  "^  meafure,  (whereof  lil  acres  ^    nrrtnoort 
Jl**,^^)^  mak^  1^6  Englifh)  about        f      ^     ■ 

N.  B.  Jl perch  or  pole  Irijh  meofure,  is  21  fait  % 
the  acres  are  meafured  by  that  perch y  as  the  acres  in 
England  are  meafured  by  a  perch  cf  i()  foot  a7i4 

half 

X  Of 
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Of  the  faid  lands  the  highways,  ri- 
vers, loughs,  LnpafTable  bogs,  rocks, 
and  fhrubs  take  up  about 

Of  very  coarfe  land,  commonly  called  T 
unprofitable  there  are  abotit 

Confequently  of  good  meadow,  ara- 
ble, and  pafture 


Acres. 
1500000 

1500000 
7500000 


Which  make  in  all     lO-OOOOO 


Of  which  anno  1641,  there  did    be-  3 
long    to    papifts    and    fequeftered    pro-  r   520000O 
teftants  -' 

To  the  church,  viz.    bifliops,   deans,  ? 
chapters,   and  glebes  3 

To  the   proteilants  planted  by  queen  7 
Elizabeth  and  king  James  5 


300000 


2000000 


In  all  7500000 


Of  the  5200000  belonging  to  papifts  and  fequeftered 
proteftants  anno  1641. 

Acres. 

There  was  reftored  to  26  p 
who    proved    their    conftant  >   30000 
good  affedlion  per  ejl  J 

To  his  grace  the  .du)ce  of 7  \      20O0OO 

Ormond  j     '^  I 

To  the  lord  Inchiquin,  lord"?  j 

Pv-ofcommon,  and  others         '5    ^  j.  •  ■      . 


2O0000 


Brought 
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Acres. 


Brought  over         20OOOO 


To  innocent  papifts,  near 
To  the  church,  near 
To  the  duke  of  York 
To  letterees  and  nominees 


I 


20000  7 

1 20000  3 
60000 


1200000 
140000 


Irifli-men 

To  papifts  per  provtfo  with 
colonel  Vernon 

Left  in  the  common  flock 
of  coarfe  land 

To  adventurers 

To  foldiers  fince  49. 

To  the  49  I  fficers 

To  proteftants  per  provifo 

Upon  tranTpIantation  decrees 

Reftored    to    mortgagees    proteftants,  7 
about  ^ 


\  360000 

I  80000  2 
390000  J 

280000? 
270000  J 


42000(5 

470000 

I 41 0000 

550000^ 
700000 
i 00000 

5200000 


Of    all    the    lands     feized     'by    the-> 
ufurpers,    the    papifts     have    recovered  >    2340OOO 
about 

The    new    proteftants    and    churches  j    2400000 
additions  3 

Of  a  more  indifferent  nature,  utfupra  460000 

In  all     52000GO 
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Mem, 
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•     Acres. 

Ji^ffi.  The  proteftants  in  Connaughf^ 
■{sui-chafed  of  the  trafifplanters  per  efti-  >•         80000 
tfiatfe.  J 

Wherefore    of   the   w>i61e   756^000  "1 

acres,  of  good  kftd,   the  Englffh  and  / 

proteftants  atid  chlirch  have  this  Chrift-  f   514^000 

mas  1672.  3 

And  the  Irifh  have  near  half  as  much,7         „^^ 

^    228^000 


VIZ. 


Hl^ains  in  the  common  ftock,  titzt 
The  faid  756OOOO  acres  of  good  land, ' 

and  1500000  of  cbarfe,  making  together' 

goodooo  is  worth  per  annum. 

Out  of  which   the  king's  quit-rents," 

old-rents,  and  compofition,  \ 

Refts 


7500000 

£■ 

80000 


900000 

90000 
810000 


The  tythes  whereof  are  one  fifth,  viz.        1 62000 


!6.efts        648000 


The  benefit  of  leafes,  and  the  vaKie  ^ 
of  tenants  improvements  upon  the  faid}- 
lands,  is  one  third,  viz.  J 

For  the  landlords 

If  the  whole  7500000  be  clearly  worth 
but  432000 1.  per  annum f  then  the  | 
2520000  gained  by  the  rebellion  is  [ 
worth  but  about  one  third  thereof  (the  C 
80000  in  the  common  ftock  being  worth  j 
i>»t  very  little,)  viz. 


zi&DOO 


432000 


144000 


And 
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And    the    adventurers    and     foldiersi  £. 

lands,  who  ferved  fince  1649,  worth  >  JipSoog 
about  three  fourths  of  the  fame,  viz.       J 

And  the  faid  foldiers  alone  three  fifths  ^  86400 

of  the  whole,  viz.                                        5  per  qnn, 

Mem,  That  by  the  fuccefles  of  the  army,  who 
ferved  fince  1649,  and  who  have  85400 1,  per  annum, 
for  their  labour,  his  Majelty  hath  received  the  feveral 
advantages  following,  viz. 

I.  Augmented  the  church,  the  duke?  77PQOs> 
of  York,  and  by  provifoes,  >        A?res. 

1.  Hath  paid  the  adventurers,  and  49"])      c 

officers,     b?|ide$     houfing     in     walled  >        7 

°  (         Acres, 

towns,  "N 

•   3.    Gained   a  revenue  worth   above -x  r. 

Sobpol.  ;7^r  annum,   and   ic  years  pur- V  ^* 

chafe,  jy        P      ^    ,200000 

4.  Gained  the  years  value,  &c,  worth         30OQOQ 

5.  Hath  freed  himfelf  from  the  articles  of  1648 
made  with  the  Irifh. 

(}f  Reftored  many  of  his  friends  to  their  own 
eftates. 

The  value  of  the  faid  army's  lands  at")  £. 

ten  years  purchafe,  is  854000 1.     Out  of ^      700000 

which  deduct  a  years  value  and  charge,  C  ^°^  ^''  ^*^"'' 
.  .  -^     ,  "       jpay  and  haaard 

there  remams  now  but  -' 

Mem.  That  whereas  until  anno  England  al- 

ways fent  money  and  other  fupplies  into  Ireland,  now 
the  revenue  is  200000 1.  and  the  charge  civil  and  mi- 
litary but  1 70000 1.  which  is  the  gain  or  eafe  of 
England. 

X  3  The 
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The    debentures   of  commifHon   offi-  "^  ^. 

cers,  who  ferved   eight  years   till  about  >    1800000 
December  1649,  comes  to  J 

Wherefore  the  pay  of  private  foldiers 
comes  to 


5400000 


72000OQ 


The  eighth  part  whereof  is  90Q000].  The  one 
half  whereof  being  for  foot,  was  450000 1,  -per  ann, 
which  at  15 1.  each,  maintains  30000  foot,  and  the 
reft  15000  horfe,  general  officers,  and  train  of  artil- 
lery included  ;  fo  as  there  was  a  Britifh  army,  for 
eight  years,  of  at  leaft  45000  men. 

The  army  which  reduced  the  rebellion,  did  anm 
16.52,  confift  of  near  35000  men,  as  per  debentures. 

The  Irifh  tranfported  into  foreign  parts  between 
165 1  and  1654,  were  34000  men. 

'i  he  Irifti  army  could  not  but  be  more  than  double 
to  the  f^nglifli. 

The  claimants  of  land,  or  the  number  of  proprie- 
tors before  the  war  was . 

Of  all  that  claimed  innocency  7  in  S  obtained  it. 

The  reftored  perfons  by  innocence  and  provifo 
have  more  than  what  was  their  own  anno  1641,  by  at 
leaft  one  fifth. 

They  have  gotten  by  forged  feofments  of  what  was 
more  than  their  own,  at  leaft  one  third. 

Of  thofe  adjudged  innocents,  not  one  in  twenty 
were  really  fo. 
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CHAP.       II. 

Of  people^  houfes,    and  fmoaks  ;     their   numher,    diffe- 
rences^ and  values. 

^"Y^  HERE    are   of  people,    men, 


^      women  r 

nd  children. 

^      220000 

There  are  of  families 
Of  fmoaks 

viz. 

200000 
250000 

Of  the  people. 
Of  Papifls 

there  are 

En 

glifh 

200000 
800000 

Of  non-papifts 

Scots 

Irifli 

300000 
I ooooo 
800000 

2200000 

The  Scots  are  prefbyterians,  and  the  Irifli,  papifts. 
But  the  Englifli  4ic  above  i OOOOO  legal  proteftants 
or  conformifts,  and  the  reft  are  prefbyterians,  inder 
pendants,  anabaptifts  and  quakcrs. 


Of  the  families,. 

Such  as  have  no  fixed  hearths,  are 
Such  as  have  but  01. e  chimney 
Such  as  have  more  than  one 


1 60000 
24000 
16000 


X4 


Of 
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Of  fmoaks. 

The  fingle  fnoak-h  ufes  are  ut  fupra  184OOO 

And  thofe  houfes  that  have  more  than 
one  chimney,  have  but  one  with  ano- 
ther above  four  in  each  houfe,  viz.  in  all 


;} 


The  number  of  them  of  all  degrees, 
who  paid  poll-money,  anno  1661,  was 
about 

Dublin  hath  houfes  of  rtiore  than  one 
fmo^kn 


2506^0 


3400 


Otfter  cities,  towns,  and  corporations?  f^nnn 

of  the  like  5 

The  i-eft  of  Ireland  of  the  like  6666 

And  of  fmiths  forges,  near  the  fame  number,  or 
raiher  one  fifth  more. 

A  more  particular    account  of  the  houfes   in   Ireland^ 
which  have  more  than  one  chimney,  viz. 

The  caftle  of  Dublin  hath  chimneys  1  25 

The  earl  of  Meath's  houfe  ih  Dublin  27 

The  houfes  of  Dublin  which  have  ;ibove  10,  are    164 
Th';r;-  be  (m  fupra)  160000  cabins  without  chitn- 
jieys,  whofe  worth  are  not  reckoned  ;   but  as  for  the 
Otheip,  we  rate  as  follows,  viz.  houfes  of 
I  chimney  24OOO  at  ^  j^,  each  J20000j^, 

of  2  and  3  6800  at  4<J  272OOO 

456  5600  at  J 00  560000 

789  2500  at  200  750000 

10    II    12  700  at  600  420000 

•^    t  C  4.00  at  1000  400000 

17  18  19  20  >  ^  ^ 

2522000 
Brought 


i 
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Brought  ever      2';;22000;^. 

For  20  tranfe^ndental-houfes,  per  eftimate       y  8oOd 

Total       2600000 
Memorandufti,  That  not  one  eighth  ^ 
part  of  the  value  of  all   thofe  houfes  do  ?'325000 
belong  to  orher  than  Englifti  proteftants  ^ 

To  the  Englifli  2275000 

There  irt  of  non-papifts  In  Dublin  28o6dt 

In  the  other  ciiies,  towns,  corporations,  &c.        72000 
In  the  country  1 00000 

2000000 

Therfe  is  ifl  fiattlr&  ttlt  one  in  500  at  moft  who  are 
blind,  lame,  arid  uhder  Incurable  impotence  ;  fo 
thtre  are  not  ^bove  2.  00  in  Ireland,  whom  12000I, 
Woilld  maintain  without  fcandal. 

T  he  number  of  young  chi  dren  under  7-^ 
yktti  old,  and   not  fit  for  Lbour,  i«  one>275000 
fourth  of  the  whole,  viz.  3 

The  faid  numher  of  impotents  2dOO 

The  number  oF  foldlers  3066 


280000 
I      7200 


The  mafters  and  miftrefles  of  360  fami- 

jies,  wherein  are  above  fix  fmoaks,  are 

'Their  fervants  to  their  perfons  14400 

The  fervants  to  the  perfons  of  fuch  as)  ^^^ 

•Jive  in  5600  families  of  4.  5  5  fmoaks,  are    5 

Servants  in  families  of  2  and  3  fmoaks  6^00 

IJ^inifters,  ftudents,  &c,  406 

320000 
People 
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People  in  all  1 1  lOOOO 

Of  above  6  years  old  J04. 

16  462 

26  zgj 

36  198 

46  132 

56  88 

66  77 

So  as  there  are  In  Ireland  fit  for  trade  780000 

V7,Mch  are  employ  a  as  fclloweth,  viz. 
Fot  tho  tilLip;    of  500000  acres  of  land  ; 

r  ■     J    u    ■  (  lOOOOO 

for  corn,  men  and  their  vs  ives  j 

Ff  r  cowherds  and   ftiepherds    to  cattle,  ") 

grazing;  upon  feven  Tiillions  of  acres,  viz. f 

fix  millions  of  bl.'.ck  cattle,  or  their  equi-,'  12OOOO 

valent  in  horfes  and  fheep,  men  and  their  ^ 

wi  ves  J  — 

220000 

3y  the  other  fide  220000 

Employed    about  the    taking    of    5000  ^ 
hogfheads  o{  pilchards,  boats,  nets,   hew-  >      iqoo 
ers,  &c.  men  and  women  .J 

Employed  about  makin?    lOOO  tuns  ofL 

.    -■  3      2000 

iron,  men  and  women  ^       ^      ^ 

Srfiiths  as  by  account,  men  and  women  150OQ 

Their  fervants  to  tlie  trade  75^0 

Taylors  and  their  wives  45000 

Carpenters  and  mafons,  and  their  wives  lOOOO 

Shoemakers  and  their  wives  20000 

and  fervants  2  500 


323000 
Millers 
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Brought  over     323000 
Millers  and  their  wives 
Workers  of  wool,  and  their  wives 
Tanners  and  curriers,   and  their  wives 


1600 
30000 


10000 


364600 
Trades  of  fancy  and  ornament,  and  their  7 

J    48400 


wives 


Wherefore   if  the   prefent  employment' 
be   performed   with    413000    perfons,    it 
follows  that  there   are  to  fpare  for  other 
ufes 


413000 


400000 


Memorandum,  That  in  Dublin,  ^here  are  but 
4000  families,  there  are  at  one  time  1 180  ale-houfes, 
and  91  public  brew-houfe,  viz.  neaf  one  third  of  the 
whole  :  it  feems,  that  in  Ireland,  there  being 
200000  families,  that  about  60000  of  them  fliould 
life  the  fame  trade 

And    confequently,     that     180000,  viz. 
60COO  men,  as  many  women,  and  as  many^lSoooo 
fervants  do  follow  the  trade  of  drink. 

So   as  there  are  yet  to  fpare,  who  are' 
caftierers  and  fait-neants  I 


220000 


400000 
Whereas  it  is  manifeft,  that  2  thirds  of*] 
the  ale-houfes   may  be  fpared,  even  altho'  /  12OOOO 
the  fame  quantity  of  drink  fhould  be  fold  ;  r      and 
then   there    will    be    further   to    fpare    of  1 220000 

them  J 

340000 

Having 
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Having  Ihewed  that  340000  of  fpare  '^ 
hands  are  in  Ireland,  it  foUov/s  to  find  ( 
employments  for  them,  which  is  at  7 1. 
per  head  to  earn  per  ann. 


\ 


2380000 


This  employment  may  be  either  in  order 
wealth,  or  univerfal  wealth. 

Local  wealth  I  underftand  to  be  thel 
building  of  168000  fmall  ftone-wall  hou-  j 
{es;  with  chimneys,  doors,  windows,  gar-  j 
dens  and  orchards,  ditched  and  quick-  } 
ietted  ;  inftead  of  the  lamentable  fties  now  I 
in  ufe  J  the  which  may  coft  3I.  each,  ! 
in  all  J 

The  planti^ig  5  millions  of  fruit-trees  at? 
4d.  each  J 

Planting  3  millions  of  timber-trees  upon 
the  bounds  and  mears  of  every  denomina- 
tion of  lands  at  3d.  each 

Of  inclofures  and  quickfets  one  million  V 
of  perches  at  I2d.  per  perch  3 

Fortifying  the  city  of  Dublin 

Building  a  new  palace  for  the  chief  go- ") 
vernor  •' 

Making  there  a  mold  for  fhipping 

Making  feveral  rivers  navigable  and  \ 
mending  highways  •> 

Building  of  100  churches,  at  200I.  "> 
each  5 

Workhoufes  of  feveral  forts,  tan-yards, 
filhing-crofts,  rape-mills,  allom  and  cop- 
peras-works, as  alfo  madder,  lead,  fait,  &c. 


to  local 


544000 


20000 


50000 


/« 
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In  order  U  money  and  univerfal  wealth. 

For  ten  thoufand  tuns  off  fhipping  lOOOOO 

For  a  ftock  of  wool,  hemp,  flax  and  > 

raw-hides  for  one  years  work  3       ^ 

For  the  labour  of  men  to  manufac-  7 

,     ^  ?     I 000000 

ture  the  fame  3 

C   H   A   P.      MI. 

Of  the  ehurch  and  benejpces, 

IF  half  the  non-paplfts  ?re  non-conformifts,  then 
there  are  but  50000  legal  proteftants  in  Dublin 
and  all  other  cities,  towns,  he.  which  require  but 
50  preaching  minifters. 

And  if  there  are  but  50000  legal  proteftants  in  the 
reft  of  Ireland,  they  require  but  100  minifters,  at 
500  to  a  flock,  whereof  one  third,  viz.  16600,  arc 
Children. 

If  there  be  in  England  and  Wales  about  9000  pa- 
'rifhes,  antl  under  30  bifliops,  then  every  biftiop  miift 
have  above  300  parfons  in  his  charge. 

So  as  one  biftiop  in  Ireland  is  more  than  30  in 
England. 

Wherefore  25000 1.  would  affx)rd  150).  per  annum 
of  each  of  150  minifters,  and  2500  1.  to  the  bifliop. 

The  value  of  the  Church-lands  and  appropriate 
'tithes,  is /vr  tfn»Kz«  above  the  king's  rent  due  out  of 
them. 

"If  100  minifters  can  ferve  all  Irdand,  they  muft 
have  precindts  of  near  13  or  14  miles  fquare,  and 
confequently  they  muft  be  itinerants,  and  as  le'fturers 

on 
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on  week-days  ;  and   other  honeft  ordained  men  muft 
be  priefts. 

If  150,  nay,  if  250  minifters  would  ferve  all  Ire- 
land, then  10  per  annum^  will  fupply  their  mortality  : 
and  confequently  a  nurfery  of  10  will  fend  forth  10 
yearly  of  10  years  {landing.  Perhaps  the  nurfery 
need  not  be  above  half  fo  large. 

CHAP.       IV, 

Concerning  the  late  rebellion. 

THE  number  of  the  people  is  now  anno  1672, 
about  iiooooo,  and  was  anno  1652  about 
850000,  becaufe  I  conceive  that  80000  of  them  have 
in  20  years  increafed  by  generation,  70000  by  return 
of  banifhed  and  expelled  Englifh  j  as  alfo  by  the 
accefs  of  new  ones,  80000  of  new  Scots,  and  20000 
of  returned  Irifh,  being  in  all  2500OO. 

Now  if  it  could  be  known  what  number  of  people 
were  in  Ireland  anno  1641,  then  the  difference  be- 
tween the  faid  number,  and  850000,  adding  unto  it 
the  increafe  by  generation  in  11  years,  will  fliew  the 
deftru£tion  of  people  made  by  the  wars,  viz.  by  the 
fword,  plague,  and  famine  occafioned  thereby. 

I  find,  by  comparing  fuperfluous  and  fpare  oxen, 
flieep,  butter  and  beef,  that  there  was  exported  above 
one  third  more  anno  1664,  than  in  1641,  which  Ihews 
there  were  one  third  more  of  people,  viz.  1466000  , 
out  of  which  fum  take  what  v/ere  left  anno  1652,  it 
appears  that  there  were  616000  deftroyed  by  the 
rebellion. 

Whereas  the  prefent  proportion  of  the  Britifh  is 
as  3  to  II ;  but  before  the  wars  the  proportion  was 
lefs,  viz,  as  2  to  1 1 3  and   then  it  follows   that  the 

number 
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number  of  Britifli  flain  in  11  years  was  l  12OOO 
fouls  ;  of  which  I  guefs  two  thirds  to  have  perifned 
by  war,  plague  and  famine.  So  as  it  follows  that 
37000  'verc  maflacred  in  the  firft  year  of  tumults  : 
fo  as  thof(.  who  think  1540OO  were  fo  dcftroyed, 
ought  to  review  the  grounds  of  their  opinion. 

It  follows  alfb,  that  above  504OOO  of  the  Irifh 
perifhed,  and  were  wafted  by  the  fword,  plague, 
famine,  hardfliip  and  banifhment,  between  the  23d 
of  Oflobcr  1641,  and  the  fame  day  1652. 

Wherefore  thofe  who  fay,  that  not  one  8th  of 
them  remained  at  the  end  of  the  wars,  mull  alfo 
review  their  opinions  ;  there  being  by  this  computa- 
tion near  2  3ds  of  them  j  which  opinion  I  alfo 
fubmit. 

There  were   tranfported   of    them    into^ 
Spain,  Flanders,  France,  34000  foldiers ;  / 
and  of  boys,  women,  priefts,  &c.   no  lefs  r   40000 
than  6000  more,  whereof  not  half  are  re-  I 
turned.  J 

If  Ireland  had  continued   in   peace    for" 
the  faid  i.  years,  then  the  14660OO  had 
increafed   by   generation    in    that   time   to 
73000   more,  making    in    all    ^ 5 39^00,  \  ^^   ^^^ 
which  were  by  the  faid  wars  brought  anno         ^ 
1652510850000,  fo  that  were  iofi  6890OO 
fouls,  for  whofe   blood   ^ome   body  fhould  1 
anfwer  both  to  God  and  the  king.  J 

Jnno  i6i^O,  there  were  before  the  great  plgue, 
above  one  million  of  people,  viz.  2  and  a  half  more 
than  in  London  an^o  i  '^  -'^.  But  in  that  year  there 
died  in  London  by  account  97000  people,  but  really 
were  HOOOO. 

Wherefore 
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45000a 


\Whercfore  if  the  plague  was  no  hotter" 
in  Ireland   than   in  England,   there    muft 
4iave  died  In  Ireland  275OOO.      But  1300  i 
idying  in  a  .Wteek  in  Publiri,  the  plague  of 
,Loi;don    w^    but    iiWP     ^ir4s    ?s    hot  5 , 
wherefore  there  died  in  Ireland 

So  as  fubftrn^ina:  412000,  500  dying  of  the 
ipligue,  anJ  gf  tmaiTacred  Englifli,  it  follows  that 
'J  67000  died  i  I  1 1  years  by  the  fword  and  famine, 
and  other  hardfliips.  Which  I  think  not  incredible; 
ifor  fuppofmg  half  the  number,  viz.  87000  died  in  1 1 
vyears  of  famine  and  cold,  tranfpor  ation  to  Spain  and 
Barbadoes,  &c.  it  is  not  hard  to  believe,  that  the 
other  87000  petifhed  hy  the  fwqrd,  when  the  .BritijSi 
had  armies  of"  near  40000  men,  and  the  Irilh  of  jii^r 
double,  fomsetimes  on  foot. 

j4nno    1653,   debentures  were  freely" 
and  openly  fold  for  4s.  and  5  s.  per  lb. 
And  20s.  of  debencure,  one  place  with 
anoiher,  did  purchafe  two  acres  of  land  ; 
at  which  rate  all  the  land  of  Ireland,  if\    lOQQOOO 
it  were    8   millions   of  profitable  acres, 
might  have  been  h^d   for   a  ^milUon  ,of ; 
money,  which  anno  16419    was  worth 
above  8  millions. 

The    cattle    and    ftock    which   anno' 
1 641,    was    worth   above   4  millions, 
reckoning  one  beef  of  20 s.   value,  or 
the   equivalent  in   other   ftock   to   two  [  £, 

acres;  but  anno    1652*   the    people   of**       500000 
Dublin  fetched  meat  from  W.iles,  there 
being  none  here,  and  thewhoLe  cattle.of 
Ireland  not  worth  j 

Corn  was  then  at  50s.  per  barrel,  .wbieh .  is -ajMv, 
and  was  1641,  under  12. 

The 
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Th^  houfes  of  Ireland,  anno  1641,") 
was  worth  two  millions  and  a  half;  but/ 
anno  1652*  not  worth  one  fifth  of  the  f' 
fame  J 

The   value  of  people,    men,  women"! 
and   children   in    England,    fome    have 
computed    to  be    yol.    per   head,    one  ] 
with    another.     But   if  you    value    the 
people  who  have  been  deftroyed   in  Ire-  , 
land,  as  Haves  and   negroes  are  ufually  '       ^^^ 
rated,  viz.  at  about  15  1.  one  with  ano- 
ther ;     men    being    fold    for  25 1.   and 
children    5 1.    each  j     the    value  of  th6  j 
people  loft  will  be  about  J 

The  forces  kept  on  foot  by  all  parties"! 
for  the  faid  1 1  years,  were  at  leaft 
80000  horfe  and  foot,  (for  even  anno 
l6^2i  the  Englifh  were  35000  and 
34000  Irifh  tranfported)  the  charge  J>  13200000 
whereof,  train  of  artillery,  and  general 
officers  included,  cannot  be  lefs  than 
I ^\.  per  hcud  per  annum,  which  for  11 
years  comes  to 

The  fuperlucration  above  exprefled," 
of  all  which  adult  men  (among  which 
were  no  women  nor  children)  cannot  be 
reckoned  at  lefs  than  5I.  per  head,  or 
one  third    of   the   laft   mentioned  fum, 


}>    4400000 


viz. 

Wherefore  the  efFeils  of  the  rebellion   were  thefe 

in  pecuniary  value,  viz. 

By  lofs  of  people  IO335OOO 

By  lofs  of  their  fuperlucration  of  fol-7 

diers  5    4400000 


14735000 
By 
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£■ 

Brought  over      14735000 

By   the   fuperlucration  of  the  people -^ 
loft,  at  10  1.  per  head  for  the  whole  u  i    60000OO 
years,  deducting  800000  foldiers  3 

By  impairing  of  the  worth  of  I^nds        i  lOOOOOO 
Of  the  ftock  3500000 

Of  the  houfmg  2000000. 


37235OOQ 


And  the  20  years  rent  of  all  the  lands  forfeited, 
by  reafon  of  the  faid  rebelliori,  viz.  finre  the  year 
1652  to  1673,  hath  not  fully  defrayed  the  charge  of 
the  Englifli  army  in  Ireland  for  the  faid  time;  nor 
doth  the  faid  rents  at  this  day  do  the  fame  with  half 
as  much  more,  or  above  lOOOOOl.  per  annum  more. 

And  the  adventurers  after  10  years  being  out  of 
their  principal  money,  which  now  ought  to  be  double 
by  its  intereft,  they  fold  their  adventures  for  under 
lOs.  per  pound,  anno,  1652,  in  open  and  free  market. 

The  number  of  landed  Irifh  papifts,  or  freeholders 
before  the  wars,  was  about  3000 ;  whereofj  as  ap- 
pears by  800  judgments  of  the  court  of  claims, 
which  fat  anno  1665,  upon  the  innocence  and  efFc6ls 
of 'the  Irifh,  there  were  not  above  a  7  th  part  or  400 
guilty  of  the  rebellion,  unto  each  of  whom  I  allow, 
20  followers,  which  would  have  made  up  an  army 
of  8000.:  but  by  the  49  officers  account,  the  Britifh 
army  before  1649,  muft  have  been  about  4OOOQ. 
raen.j~  upon  v/honi  the  faid  8000  innocent  Irifh  fo 
prevailed,  as^.that.  the  peace. .ended  in. the  articles,  of 
1648.  By  which  the  Irilh  were  made  at  leaft  equal 
partners- with  his  majefty  in  the  government  of  Ire- 
la^wii^  which  flieweth,  that   the   Irilh   were  men   of 

'.  •'  admirable 
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admirable  fuccefs  and  courage  :  unlcfs  we  fhouJd  ra- 
ther think,  that  the  faid  court  of  claims  were  abufed 
by  their  perjuries  and  forgeries,  which  one  v/ould 
think,  that  a  nation,  who  caufed  the  dcilruSHon  of 
fo  many  thoufand  Hves  for  the  fake  of  God  and  reli- 
gion, fhould  not  be  fo  guilty  of. 

The  eftates  of  the  Irilh  before  the  wars,  v/as 
double  to  that  of  the  Englifh  ;  but  the  number  and 
natural  force  of  the  Irifli  quintuple  to  that  of  the 
Englifh.  '/'.■■'/' 

The  caufe  of  the  war  w^s  a  defire  of  the  Romifts 
to  recover  the  church-revei.ue,  worth  about  i  jopOOL 
fer  annum,,  and  of  the  common  Irifli,  to  get  aJl  the 
Englifhmens  eftates  ;  and  of  the  10  or  12  grandees 
of  Ireland,  to  get  the  empire  of  the  whole.  But 
upon  the  playing  of  this  game  or  match  upon  fo 
great  odds,  the  EngliHi  won  and  have  (among  and 
befides  other  pretences)  a  gamefter's  right  at  leall  to 
their  eftates.  But  as  for  the  bloodftied  in  the  conteft, 
God  beft  knows  who  did  occafion  it. 
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Of  the  future  fettkment   of  Ireland^  prorogation  of  re-^ 
hellions,^  and  its  union  with  England. 

TH  E  Engllfti  invaded  Ireland  about  500  years 
fince  ;  at  which  time,  if  the  Irifli  were  in 
number  about  12OOOOO.  Anno  164I  they  were  but 
600000  in  riumber,  200  years  ago,  and  not  above 
300000  at  the  fame  time  of  their  invafion  ;  for 
300000  people  will,  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  ge- 
neration, become  12OOOOO  in  500  years  ^  allowance 
being  made  for  the  ejctraordinary  effects  of  epidemical 
difeafes,  famines,  v/ars.  Sec. 

Y  2  There 
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There  is  at  this  day  no  monument  or  real  argument 
that,  when  the  Irifh  were  firft  invaded,  they  had  any 
ftone-houfing  at  all,  any  money,  any  foreign  trade, 
nor  any  learning  but  the  legend  of  the  faints,  pfal- 
ters,  miflals,  rituals,  &c.  viz.  nor  geometry,  aftro- 
nomy,  anatomy,  architefture,  enginery,  painting, 
carving,  nor  any  kind  of  manufacture,  nor  the  leafl 
ufe  of  navigation  ;  or  the  art  military. 

Sir  John  Davys  hath  exprefled  much  wit  and  learn- 
ing, in  giving  the  caufes  why  Ireland  was  in  no 
meafure  reduced  to  Englifh  government,  till  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  fince  j  and  withal  offers  feveral 
means,  whereby  what  yet  remains  to  be  done>  may 
be  flill  effeaed. 

The  conqueft  made  by  the  Englifh,  and  defcribed 
in  the  preamble  of  the  adl  of  parliament  paft  amio 
l66Zi  ^Of  the  fettlement  of  Ireland,  gave  means  for 
any  thing  that  had  been  reafonable  of  that  kind  ;  but 
their  forfeiters  being  abroad,  and  fuffering  with  his 
majefty  from  the  fame  ufurping  hands,  made  fome 
diverfion. 

Wherefore  (rebus  fic Jianiibus)  what  is  now  to  be 
done  is  the  queftion,  viz.  what  may  be  done  by  na- 
tural poflibility,  if  authority  faw  it  fit  ? 

Some  furious  fpirits  have  wifhed,  that  the  Irifii 
would  rebel  again,  that  they  might  be  put  to  the 
fwcrd.  But  I  declare,  that  motion  to  be  not  only 
impious  and  inhuman,  but  withal  frivolous  and  per- 
nicious even  to  them  who  have  rafhiy  wifhed  for  thofe 
occafions. 

That  the  Irifh  will  not  eafily  rebel  again,  I  believe 
from  the  memory  of  their  former  fuccefies,  efpeciaily 
of  the  laf},  had  not  many  providences  interpofed  j  and 
withal  from  the  confideration  of  thefe  following  par- 
ticulars, viz. 

I.  That 

I 
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I,  That  the  Britifli  proteftants  and  church  have 
three  fourths  of  all  the  lands  ;  five  fixths  of  all  the 
houfing  ;  nine  tenths  of  all  the  houfing  In  walled 
towns  and  places  of  Itrength,  two  thirds  of  the  fo- 
reign trade.  That  6  of  8  of  all  the  Irifh  live  in  a 
brutifli,  nafty  condition,  as  in  cabins,  with  neither 
chimney,  door,  ftairs,  nor  window,  feed  chiefly  upon 
milk  and  potatoes,  whereby  their  fpirits  are  not  dif- 
pofed  for  war.  And  that  although  there  be  in  Ireland 
S  papifts  for  3  others  ;  yet  there  are  far  more  foldiers, 
and  foldier-like  men  of  this  latter  and  lefler  number, 
than  of  the  former. 

That  his  majefty,  who  formerly  could  do  nothing 
for,  and  upon  Ireland,  but  by  the  help  of  England, 
hath  now  a  revenue  upon  the  place,  to  maintain,  if 
he  pleafes,  yooo  men  in  arms,  befides  a  proteftant 
militia  of  25OOO  more,  the  moft  whereof  are  expert 
in  war. 

That  the  proteftants  have  houfing  enough  within 
places  of  ftrength  within  5  miles  of  the  fea-fide,  to 
receive  and  prote<5l,  and  harbour  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  belonging  to  them,  and  have  alfo  places  of 
ftrength  of  their  own  properly  fo  fituate  in  all  parrs 
of  Ireland,  to  which  they  can  eafily  travel  the  fhorteft 
day  of  the  year. 

That  being  able  to  fecure  their  perfons,  even  upon 
all  fudden  emergencies,  they  can  be  eafily  fupplied 
out  of  England  with  food  fufHcient  to  maintain  them,^ 
till  they  have  burnt  1600OO  of  their  afore-defcribed 
cabins,  not  worth  50000I.  deftroyed  ftacks  and  hag- 
gards of  corn,  and  difturbed  their  tillage,  which  the 
embodied  Britifli  can  foon  and  eafily  atchieve. 

That  a  few  fhips  of  war,  whereof  the  Irifti  have 
none,  nor  no  fkill  or  pra<5lice  of  navigation,  ca^ 
hinder  their  relief  from  all  foreign  help. 

Y  7  That 
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That  a  few  foreigners  can  help  them  if  they  would. 
But  that  none,  not  the  king  of  France,  can  gain 
advar  tage  by  fo  doing,  even  though  he  fucceeded. 
For  England  hath  conl^antiy  loft  thefe  ^OO  years  by 
their  needling  with  Ireland.  And  at  this  day,  than 
when  Ireland  was  never  fo  rich  and  fplendid,  it  were 
the  advantage  of  the  Englifh  to  abandon  their  whole 
intereft  in  that  country  ;  and  fatal  to  any  other  nation 
to  take  it,  as  hath  been  elfevi^here  fas  I  think)  de- 
monftrated  ;  and  the  advantage  of  the  landlords  of 
England,  to  give  them  the  equivalent  of  what  they 
fhould  foquit  out  of  their  own  eftates  in  England. 

Laftly,  let  the  Irifh  know,  that  there  are,  ever 
were,  and  will  be  men  difcontented  with  their  ji'refent 
conditions  in  England,  and  ready  for  any  exploit  and 
change^,  more  than  are  fufficient  to  quell  any  infur- 
re£lion  they  can  make  and  abide  by. 

Wherefore,  declining  all  military  means  of  fettling 
and  fecuring  Ireland  in  peace  and  plenty,  what  we 
offer  fhall  tend  to  the  tranfmuting  one  people  into 
the  other,  and  the  thorough  union  of  interefts  upoii 
natural  and  lafting  principles  ;  of  which  I  (hall  enu- 
merate feveral,  though  feemingly  never  fo  uncouth 
and  extravagant. 

1.  If  Henry  the  2d,  had  or  could  have  brought 
oyer  all  the  people  of  Ireland  into  England,  declining 
the  benefit  of  their  land;  he  had  fortified,  beautified, 
and  enriched  England,  and  done  real  kindnefs  to  the 
Irifli.  But  the  fame  work  is  near  four  times  as  hard 
now  to  be  done  as  then  ;  but  it  might  be  done,  evert 
now,  with  advantage  to  iall  parties. 

Whereas     there    are    now    ^OOOOQ    Britifh,    andl 
800060  papifts,  whereof  600000  live  in  the  wretched 
way  above  men'iontd  :    if  an  exchange  was  made  of 
but  about   200000   Irifh,   and  the  like  number   of 

Britifh 
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Britilh  brought  over  in  their  rooms,  then  the  natural 
ftrength  of  the  Britiili  would  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  Irifh  ;  but  their  political  and  artificial  ftrength 
three  times  as  great  i  and  fo  vifible,  that  the  Irifh 
would  never  ftir  upon  a  national  or  religious  ac- 
count. 

3.  There  are  among  the  600000  above-mentioned 
of  the  poor  Irifh,  not  above  20000  of  unmarried 
marriageable  women  ;  nor  would  above  two  thoufand 
per  annunif  grow  and  become  fuch.  Wherefore  if 
one  half  of  the  faid  women  were  in  one  year,  and 
the  other  half  the  next  tranfported  into  England, 
and  difpofed  one  to  each  parifh,  and  as  many  Englifh 
brought  back  and  married  to  the  Irifh,  as  would 
improve  their  dwelling  but  to  an  houfe  and  garden  of 
3I.  value,  the  whole  work  of  natural  tranfmutation 
and  union  would  in  4  or  5  years  be  accomplifhed. 

The  charge  of  making  the  exchange  would  not  be 
20000 1.  per  annum,  which  is  about  6  weeks  pay  of 
the  prefent  or  late  armies  in  Ireland. 

If  the  Irifh  mufl  have  priefls,  let  the  number  of 
them,  which  is  now  between  2  and  3  thoufand  fe- 
cular  and  regulars,  be  reduced  to  the  competent  num- 
ber of  1 000,  which  is  800  fouls  to  the  paftorage  of 
each  prieft  ;  which  fhould  be  known  perfons,  and 
Englifhmen,  if  it  may  be.  So  as  that  when  the 
priefts,  who  govern  the  confcience,  and  the  women, 
who  influence  other  powerful  appetites,  fhall  be 
Englifh,  both  of  whom  being  in  the  bofom  of  the 
men,  it  mufl  be,  that  no  mafTacring  of  Englifh,  a;; 
heretofore,  can  happen  again.  Moreover,  when  the 
language  of  the  children  fhall  be  Englifli,  and  the 
whole  oeconomy  of  the  family  Englifh,  viz.  diet, 
apparel,  &c.  the  tranfmutation  will  be  very  eafy  and 
^uick. 

Y  4  Add 
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Add  hereunto,  that  if  both  kingdoms  were  under 
one  legiflative  power  and  parliament,  the  members 
whereof  ftiould  be  proportionable  in  power  and 
v/ealth  of  each  nation,  there  would  be  no  danger 
fuch  a  parliament  fhould  do  any  thing  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  Englifh  intereft  in  Ireland  ;  nor  could 
the  Irifh  ever  complain  of  partiality,  when  they 
ftiall  be  freely  and  proportionably  reprefented  in  ail 
legiflatures. 

'The  inconventenctes  of  the  not- union ^  and  abfurdities  feefii 
to  be  thefe,  viz. 

I.  It  is  abfurd,  that  Engliflimen  born,  fent  over 
into  Ireland  by  the  commiflion  of  their  own  king, 
and  their  facrificing  their  lives  for  the  king's  intereft, 
and  fucceeding  in  his  fervice,  fhould  therefore  be 
accounted  aliens,  foreigners,  and  alfo  enemies,  fuch 
as  were  the  Irifli  before  Henry  the  Vllth's  time  j 
whom  if  an  Engliihman  had  then  killed,  he  had 
fufFered  nothing  for  it;  for  it  is  but  indulgence  and 
connivance,  that  now  the  fame  is  not  ftill  in  force. 
For  fuch  formerly  was  the  condition  of  Irifhmen  ; 
and  that  of  Engliflimen  is  now  the  fame,  otherwife 
than  as  cuftom  has  relieved  them. 

It  is  abfurd,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  natUr 
rally  and  neceflarily  bound  to  obey  their  fovereign, 
fliould  not  be  permitted  to  know  how,  or  what  the 
fame  is,  /.  e.  whether  the  parliament  of  England,  or 
that  of  Ireland  ;  and  in  what  cafes  the  one,  and  in 
what  the  other.  Which  uncertainty  is  or  may  be 
made  a  pretence  for  any  difobedience. 

It  is  abfurd,  that  Englifhmen  in  Ireland  fhould 
either  be  aliens  there,  or  elfe  to  be  bound  to  laws,  iv. 
the  making  whereof  they  are  not  reprefented. 

It 
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It  is  abfufd  if  the  legiflative  power  be  in  Ire- 
land, that  the  final  judgment  of  caufes  between  man 
and  man,  fhould  be  in  England,  viz.  the  writs  of  er- 
ror (hould  remove  caufes  out  of  Ireland,  to  the  king's 
bench  in  England.  That  the  final  determination  of 
admiralty  caufes,  and  of  fome  caufes  ecclcfiaftical, 
fhould  be  alfo  ended  in  England ;  nor  that  men 
fhould  know  whether  the  chancery  of  England  have 
jurifdidlion  in  Ireland  ;  and  whether  the  decrees  of 
chancery  in  one  chancery  can  be  executed  in  the 
other. 

As  for  inconveniences,  it  is  one,  that  we  fliould 
do  to  trade  between  the  two  kingdoms,  as  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  Weft-Indies  do  to  all  other  nations  j  for 
which  caufe  all  other  nations  have  war  with  them 
there. 

And  that  a  {hip  trading  from  Ireland  into  the 
iflands  of  America,  fhould  be  forced  to  unlade  the 
commodities  fhipt  for  Ireland  in  England,  and  af- 
terwards bring  them  home  ;  thereby  neceflitating  the 
owners  of  fuch  goods  to  run  unnecefl'ary  hazard  and 
(Cxpences. 

It  is  inconvenient  that  the  fame  king's  fubje£ts 
fhould  pay  cuftoms  as  aliens,  pafllng  from  one  part  of 
the  fame  their  own  king's  territories  to  another. 

The  chief  objection  againft  the  remedy  of  thcfe 
evils  is  ; 

That  his  Majefty  would  by  the  union  lofe  much 
of  his  double  cuftoms.  Which  being  true,  let's  fee 
what  the  fame  amounts  unto ;  and  if  it  be  fufficient  to 
hinder  the  remedy  of  thefe  evils,  and  if  it  be  irrepa- 
rable by  fome  other  way. 

j^nno.  1664.  which  was  the  beft  year  of  trade  that 
hath  been  thefe  many  years  in  Ireland,  when  nei- 
ther plague  nor  wars  impeached  if,  and  when  men 
were  generally  difpofed  to  fplendor  and  liberality,  and 

whe4 
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when  the  a6t  for  hindering  cattle  coming  out  of  Ire- 
land into  England,  was  not  yet  made  ;  nor  that  made 
for  unlading  in  England  fhips  bound  from  America 
into  Ireland  ;  I  fay,  in  that  year  the  cuftoms  upon 
exported  and  imported  commodities,  between  Ireland 

and  England,  was  but  — '  not 

but  one  fixth  thereof,  which  fince,  how  eafily  may 
it  be  added  to  the  other  charges  upon  England  and 
Ireland,  which  are  together  perhaps  150,0001.  per 
annum. 

2.  If  it  be  for  the  good  of  England  to  keep  Ireland 
a  diftincS:  kingdom,  why  do  not  the  predominant 
party  in  Parliament  (fuppofe  the  Weftern  members) 
make  England  beyond  Trent  another  kingdom,  un- 
der commerce,  and  take  tolls  and  cuftoms  upon  the 
borders  ?  or  why  was  there  ever  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  good  effedls  and  fruits  whereof 
were  never  queftioned  ?  And  why  may  not  the  entire 
kingdom  of  England  be  farther  cantonized,  for  the 
advantage  of  parties  ? 

As  for  the  practice  ;  the  peers  of  Ireland  aflembled 
in  parliament,  may  depute  fo  many  of  their  number,  as 
make  the  one  fixth  part  of  the  peers  of  England,  to 
be  called  by  writ  into  the  lord's  houfe  of  England  ; 
and  the  commons  in  Ireland,  aflembled  in  like  man- 
ner, may  depute  the  like  proportion  of  other  members 
to  fit  with  the  commons  of  England,  the  king  and 
that  houfe  admitting  of  them. 

But  if  the  parliament  of  England  be  already  the 
legiflative  pov/er  of  Ireland ;  why  may  they  not  call 
a  competent  number  out  of  Ireland,  as  aforefaid,  or 
in  feme  other  more  convenient  manner  ? 

All  thefe  fhifts  and  expedients  are  neceflary  but  for 
the  firft  time,  until  the  matter  be  agreed  upon  by  both 
nations,  in  fome  one  parliament, 

'Tis 
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*Tls  fuppofed  that  the  wealth  of  Ireland  is  about  the 

eighth  or  tenth  part  of  that  of  England ;  and  the 

King's  revenue  in  both  kingdoms    feems  about  that 

proportion. 

CHAP.       VI. 

Of  the  government   of  Ireland, 

TH  E  government  of  Ireland  is  by  the  King,  21 
bifliops  (whereof  four  are  arch-bifhops)  and  the 

temporal  peers  ;  whereof  fome  part, — 

by  reafon  of  the  late  rebellion,  do  not  fit  in  parlia- 
ment. 

By  about  3000  freeholders,  and  the  members  of 
about  100  corporations,  the  univerfity  of  Dublin 
reckoned  for  one,  reprefented  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, by  about  270  knights,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gefles. 

The  parliament  fo  conftltuted,  have  a  negative  up- 
on any  law  that  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council  ihal! 
offer  to  the  king,  and  which  the  King  and  his  coun- 
cil in  England  fhall  under  the  great  feal  remit  to  the 
faid  parliament. 

The  fheriffs  of  counties,  and  of  cities  and  counties 
in  Ireland  are  40,  finally  appointed  by  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, each  of  which  hath  about  ten  bailiffs. 

The  chief  governor,  called  fometimes  lord  lieu- 
tenant, fometimes  lord  deputy,  fometimes  lords  juf- 
tices,  with  a  council,  at  this  time  confifting  of  about 
50  members,  do  govern  in  all  matters  belonging  to  the 
peace,   prerogative,  &c. 

There  be  five  courts,  viz.  a  chancery,  confifting 
of  a  lord  chancellor,  mafter  of  the  rolls,  and  two, 
three,  or  four  falariated  mafters  of  chancery.  The 
King's-bench,  of  a  lord  chief  juftice,  and  two  other 

judges. 
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judges.  The  common-pleas  of  the  like  :  the  exche- 
quer, of  a  lord  chief  baron,  and  two  other  barons, 
with  the  treafurer  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer : 
and  a  prerogative,  whereof  the  primate  of  Armagh  is 
judge. 

There  is  alfo  a  palatinate  court  in  Tipperary, 
■whereof  the  duke  of  Ormond  is  lord  of  the  liberties 
and  regalities  to  it  belonging.  There  is  alfo  a  court 
of  admiralty  :  every  bifhop  hath  alfo  two  courts. 
And  there  have  been  formerly  and  lately  (but  now 
an,  1672.  fufpended)  a  prefidency  of  Munfter,  and 
another  of  Connaught,  who  meddle  not  with  life  or 
limb,  nor  titles  of  land. 

There  is  alfo  a  court-marfhal,  for  the  affairs  of  the 
army,  who  in  times  of  peace  often  tranfmit  accufed 
pcrfonsto  the  civil  power. 

To  all  thefe  courts  do  belong  feveral  officers  and 
counfellors  of  law,  whereof  I  reckon  thofe  of  the 
firft  clafTes  gain   by  eftimation  about  600  1.  per  ann. 

each  '         the  fecond  gain  about  300 1.  per  ann, 

and  the  third  gain  not  above    lool.  per  ann.     There 

are  alfo fworn  attornies,  gaining  about  120I. 

per  ann.  one  with  another. 

There    are  in  Ireland   about  950  juftices   of  the 
peace,   appointed   by  the   lord   chancellor ;    an  head 
conflable  for  each  barony  or  hundred,  being  252  ;  and 
a  petty  conftable  for  each  parifh,  whereof  are  about 
2278. 

The  ecclefiaftical  government  is  by  archbifhops, 
bifhops,  archdeacons,  deans  of  cathedral  churches,  in 
all  which  there  are  now  a^ually  but  one  quire  en- 
tire, and  that  in  Dublin,  ferving  both  at  Chrift- 
church  and  St.  Patrick's.  And  the  parfons,  vicars, 
and  curates  for  the  proteftant  religion,  are  in  all  Ire- 
land at  this  day  near  five  hundred,  and  about  half 
the  tythes  are  impropriate,  and  belonging  to  lay-men. 

This 
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This  is  the  ftate  of  the  external  and  apparent  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  the  num- 
ber of  fpecies  of  perfons  managing  the  fame.  But 
the  internal  and  myftical  government  of  Ireland  is 
thus,  viz. 

I.  There  are  always  about  twenty  gentlemen  of 
the  Irifh  nation  and  popifli  religion,  who  by  reafon  of 
their  families,  good  parts,  courtly  education  and  car- 
riage, are  fupported  by  the  Irifti  to  negotiate  their 
concernments  at  the  court  of  England,  and  of  the 
vice-roy  in  Ireland. 

Thefe  men  raife  their  contributions  by  the  priefts 
(who  a£tually  and  immediately  govern  the  people) 
The  priefts  are  governed  by  at  leaft  24  Romifh  bi- 
fhops,  all  of  whom  have  a  long  time  been  converfant 
in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  England,  where 
as  chaplains  and  almoners,  &c.  they  have  made  an 
intereft  with  the  governing  men  and  minifters  of  ftate 
in  thofe  feveral  kingdoms,  and  have  obtained  fome 
benefits  and  preferments  from  them. 

So  as  the  body  of  the  Irifli  papifts  (being  about 
800,000  whereof  near  700,000  do  live  in  wretched 
cabbins,  without  chimney  or  window)  are  governed 
by  about  1000  fecular  priefts,  and  2500  friars  and  re- 
gulars of  feveral  orders  j  whereof  moft  are  Francif- 
cans,  next  Dominicans  and  Auguftins,  but  few  Ca- 
puchines  and  Jefuits  or  Carthulians.  Thefe,  I  fay, 
are  governed  by  their  refpedlive  bifhops  and  fuperiors, 
whom  the  minifters  of  foreign  ftates  do  alfo  govern  and 
dire<5l. 

So  as  upon  the  whole  matter,  the  Irifti,  who  are 
the  bulk  of  the  nation,  are  governed  indirectly  by 
foreign  power:  and  fo  are  the  aforenamed  lay-patriots, 
their  fupport  coming  from  the  clergy  conftituted  as 
aforefaid,  and  who  do  notorioufly  exercife  their  fpi- 
ritual  jurifdidion  in  Ireland  :  and  do  alfo  exert  a  tem- 
poral 
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poral  power,  by  prevailing  with  papift  juftices  of  the 
peace,  to  fend  fuch  to  goal  as  are  difobedient  to  the 
clergy,  upon  feigned  or  frivolous  complaints,  which 
they  caufe  to  be  brought  againft  them. 

The  judges  aforenamed,  all  but  the  chancellor,  go 
circuits,  whereof  there  are  five  twice  every  year,  ex- 
cepting only  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

There  is  an  univerfity  at  Dublin,  but  lying  for  the 
moft  part  within  one  college,  wherein  are  a  provoft 
and  feven  fenior  and  ruling  fellows  ;  nine  junior  fel- 
lows ;  fixty  fcholars  ;  and  at  this  time cotti- 

moners  and  other  ftudents. 

There  was  about  the  year  1669  erefted  a  college 
of  phyficians,  confifting  of  a  prefident,  and  13  fel- 
lows. 

There  are  belonging  to  the  prei;ogative,  archdea- 
cons courts,  court-martial  and  admiralty  courts,  not 
above  10  advocates,  and  30  proSors. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Dublin  a  lord  mayor,  2 
iherifFs,  24  aldermen,  48  iheriffs  peers,  and  96  of  the 
common  : council.  There  are-  befides,  companies  or 
corporations  of  tradefmen. 

There  is  lately  inftituted  an  hofpital  for.  popr  chil- 
dren, not  yet  fully  perfeSed  nor  endowed. 

There  is  alfo  an  hofpital  for  fick,  lame,  and  old 
foldiers,  but  without  endowment,  and  (landing  but  at 
difcretion  and  pleafure. 

There  are  in  and  near  Dublin,  three  publick  pri- 
fons,  and  pne  houfe  of  corredtion. 

Laftly,  I  muft  intimate,  that  the  footman-fhip  for 
which  the  Irifti  40  years  ago  were  very  famous,  is 
now  almoft  quite  loft  among  them,  every  man  now 
keeping  afmall  garran  to  ride  on,  unlefs  in  fuch  rocky 
and  craggy  places,  where  'tis  eafier  to  go  a  foot  than 
to  ride. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.      VIL 

Of.  the  militia  and  defence  of  Ireland. 

THERE  be  in  Ireland,  as  elfewhere,  two  militias  ^ 
one  are  the  juftices  of  peace,  their  militia  of 
high  and  petty  conftables;  as  alfo  the  fherifFs  militia 
of  his  fervants  and  bailiffs,  and  foffe  comitatus  upon 
extraordinary,  occafions. 

Of  thefe  all  together  there  are  in  Ireland  near  3000; 
all  of  which  are  bound  within  their  feveral  diftrifts, 
there  to  aft,  and  not  elfewhere. 

There  is,  or  hath  lately  been  an  army  in  Ireland, 
of  about  thirty  troop  of  horfe,  and  fixty  companies  of 
foot,  with  a  regiment  of  guards  at  Dublin,  as  a  life- 
guard for  the  lord  lieutenant,  making  in  all  about 
5000  men. 

There  is  alfo  a  proteftant  militia,  of  about  24000 
men,  viz..  about  loooo  horfe  and  the  reft  foot. 

The  people  of  Ireland  are  all  in  fa£lions  and  parties, 
called  Englifh  and  Irifhs,  proteftants  and  papifts  : 
tho'  indeed  the  real  diftinftion  is  vefted  and  divefted 
of  the  land  belonging  to  papifts,  anno  1641^  Of 
which  the  Irifli,  that  are  vefted  by  reftoration,  feem 
rather  to  take  part  with  the  divefted.  And  the  chief 
pique  which  the  popifli  clergy  have  at  the  proteftant 
is,  that  they  have  the  church  livings  and  jurifdidionsi 
for  the  exercife  of  their  fundion  they  have  moft  freely, 
and  had,  when  they  undertook  their  projed  in  1641. 
The  differences  between  the  old  Irifh  and  old  Englifh 
papifts  are  afleep  now,  becaufe  they  have  a  common 
enemy. 


The 
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The  old  proteftants  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
James's  plantation  (till  of  late)  did  not  much  love  the 
new  Englifh,  who  came  over  fince  1641,  or  rather 
fince  1646  and  1648,  becaufe  they  envied  the  great 
fhares  which  they  had  gotten  of  the  forfeited  lands 
from  the  late  ufurpers.  But  now  they  alfo  afe  well 
enough  together,  fince  the  faid  old  proteftants  have 
had  good  provifo's  in  the  a£ts  of  fettlement,  and  fa- 
tisfaftion  for  their  fervice  before  June  1649,  and 
fince  the  church  revenues  have  been  augmented  by 
the  forfeitures  ;  but  chiefly,  for  that  the  faid  old  pro- 
teftants have  all  the  power  and  preferments,  civil,  mi- 
litary, and  ecclefiaftical. 

Of  the  new  Englifli,  feme  are  conformifts,  others 
not :  and  fomc  have  fallen  in  with  other  parties,  and 
others  not. 

Of  the  old  proteftants,  there  are  alfo  parties,  I  can- 
not fay  fadions,  chiefly  denominated  by  the  names 
of  their  families,  as  the  Butlers  and  Fitz-Geralds 
were  of  old. 

But  to  return  :  the  chief  factions  are  the  vefted  and 
divefted  of  forfeited  lands  ;  all  Irifti  and  papifts  gene- 
rally fearing  the  latter,  and  moft  Englifti  and  protef- 
tants the  former,  as  appears  in  all  juries  and  tefti- 
monies  given  where  the  lands  or  lives  of  one  or  other 
are  concerned.  Now  in  fome  counties,  as  in  Kerry, 
many  forfeitures  happened,  and  few  reftoratioas,  and 
there  alfo  few  Englifti  were  ever  planted,  nor  can 
well  endure  to  live  :  fo  as  the  firft  fort  of  militia  in 
thefe  an4  other  like  counties,  are  Irifli  papifts,  di- 
vefted and  difcontented  perfons.  Whereby  the  few 
Englifti  there  can  have  no  juftice  executed,  for  want 
of  hands  wherewith  to  do  it  :  nor  can  they  eafily  get 
indifferent  juries,  but  that  the  ftieriffs  are  Englifh  for 
the  moft  part,  and  moft  commonly  proteftants.  In 
which  cafe,  fome  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  other 

militia, 
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niiiitia,  namely,  the  army,  may  both  in  law  and  rea- 
fon  fupply  this  defe<5l,   in  times  when  there  is  not  oc- 
cafion  for  them,  to  guard  the  land  from  invafion   and 
rebellion.     For  why  might  not  thirty  fherifFs  be  taken 
out  of  one  hundred  and   twenty  officers  of  the  army, 
viz.  fixty  captains  and  lieutenants  of  horfe,   and  fixty 
captains    of   foot  ?     Arid  why  may   not  fuch   be  as 
refponfible  for  executing  juft  fentences  as  any  other  ? 
And  what  terror  is  there  in  a  force  which  a   bailifF 
ufeth,  more   than   in   that  which  one  called  a  foldier 
carries  with  him  ?     And  why  ftiould  the  military  of- 
ficer or  (herifF  ufe  more  force  or  terror  than  to  make 
the  debtor  or  malefadlor  anfwer  the  law,  and  obey  the 
fentence  of  a  civil  court  ?     And  is  it  not  more  con- 
venient and  eafy  in  great  riotous  contempts,  to  bring 
a  troop  or  company,  whofe  trade  it  is  to  ufe  arms  and 
apply  force  dexteroufly,  than  to  ufe  the  poff'e  comitatus  ^ 
that  is,  to  call   abundance  of  men  from   their  labour 
and  calling,  to  attempt  things  of  danger,  which  they 
do  not  underftand  ?  Moreover,  if  the  general  can  quar- 
ter the  army  where  he  pleafes,   and  that  the  (herifFs  or 
conftable  can,  in  their  refpe6tive  precin6ls,  call  whom 
he  pleafes  to  his  affiftance  ;  then  the  general  can  caufe 
fuch   a  competent  force  to  be  quartered  in  thofe  thin 
peopled    counties.     And  the  (herifFs  and  juftices  can 
call   fuch    to   their  afTiftance,    excepting  where   fuch 
foldiers   are  in   formal  garrifons  upon  adlual  duty,   or 
in  other   cafes   to  be  agreed   upon   between  the  civil 
and  military  powers   fo  called  in,  although   there  can 
be  no  country  without  force,  nor  any  army  without  a 
policy  and  difcipline.      But  of  this  let  the  lawyers  talk 
further. 

As  for  the  military  force  of  Ireland,  vulgarly  and 
properly  fo  called,  i.  The  {landing  army  is  fuch  as 
the  prefent  revenue  can  well  maintain,  which  perhaps 
is,  or  very  lately  was    about  fix   thoufand,     and  is 

Z  every 
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•  every  year  or  other  changed,  as  his  Majefty  feems 
beft.  2.  The  proteftant  militia  now  already  efta- 
blifhed  and  formed,  is  about  24  or  25  thoufand  men, 
moft  of  them  already  experienced  in  the  wars  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  third,  of  grand  force  againft  foreign  invafions, 
I  conceive  may  be  feventy  thoufand  men  of  the  beft 
aiFe<Sted,  and  leaft  pope  afFeded  Irifh  ;  for  fo 
many  I  conceive  the  thirty  thoufand  of  the  ftanding 
army  and  prefent  militia  could  well  officer  and  com- 
mand. Now  that  one  hundred  thoufand  may  be 
fpared  to  fend  as  foldiers  in  a  time  of  extremity,  I 
think  is  plain,  for  that  there  are  five  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  males  in  Ireland,  whereof  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  can  perform  all  the  neceflary  labour 
of  hufbandmen  and  tradefmen  ;  two  hundred  thoufand 
of  them  are  perhaps  under  16,  and  above  60.  Nor 
d  oth  the  quality  of  the  remaining  exempt  them  from 
fervice,   who  are  to  ftand  for  a  referve. 

And  this  force  I  take  to  be  fufficient  to  refift  any 
number  of  men  which  any  prince  of  the  world  hath 
{hipping  enough  to  bring  into  Ireland,  with  fuch 
horfe,  arms,  ammunition  and  viftuals  as  are  fit  for 
fuch  an  enterprize. 

To  fay  nothing,  that  the  fubftance  of  Ireland  is 
chiefly  cattle,  which  may  be  eafily  removed  to  wafte 
the  country  where  the  enemy  fhall  land. 

And  how  confiderable  the  ftanding  army  of  fix 
thoufand  men,  and  the  veteran  militia,  of  above 
twenty  four  thoufand,  who  have  not  only  the  com- 
mand, but  the  pofleffion  and  propriety  of  all  the 
ftrong  and  terrible  places  in  Ireland,  and  three  fourths 
of  all  the  horfe  ferviceable  in  war,  and  at  leaft  three 
fourths  of  all  the  fliipping,  and  England  to  help  and 
countenance,  hath  been  competently  mentioned  be- 
forei  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irifh  are  the  inhabi- 
tants 
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tants  of  the  aforenamed  one  hundred  and  fixty  thou- 
fand  wretched  cabins-men,  flaviftily  bred  and  dealt 
with  by  their  own  lords  and  patriots  j  and  that  the 
reftored  Irifti,  reftored  to  their  eftates  almoft  by  mi- 
racle, will  be  careful  how  they  engage  any  more  up- 
on a  frivolous,  impious  undertaking. 

CHAP.       VIII. 

Of  tht   Cesium  and  Solum   of  Ireland. 

BY  the  coelum  or  the  fky,  I  underftand  the  heat^ 
coldnefs,  drowth,  moifture,  weight  and  fuf- 
ceptions  of  air,  and  the  impreflions  made  upon  it, 
viz.  the  ftateof  the  winds,  as  whether  the  wind  blows: 
in  Ireland  in  comparifon  with,  or  differently  from 
other  places  ;  as  from  what  points  of  the  compafs  the 
wind  blows  moft  frequently  or  fiercely,  and  what 
proportion  of  the  whole  year  from  each  points  2.  As 
to  heat  and  cold,  I  conceive  the  fame  ought  to  be 
meafured  by  the  weather-glafs  or  thermometer.  3. 
As  to  wetnefs  or  moifture,  by  the  ftirinking  of  Lute- 
ftrings,  by  the  quantity  of  rain  falling  upon  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  level  fuperficies,  and  by  the  quantity 
of  water  dried  up  within  the  fame  tim.e  out  of  a  veflel 
of  like  figure,  and  equal  dimenfions. 

As  for  other  changes  in  the  air,  fuppofed  to  depend 
upon  the  gravity  or  levity  thereof,  I  fuppofe  the  fame 
is  to  be  known  by  the  inftrument  called  the  barometer. 
Laftly,  To  the  much  or  little  funftiine,  whereof  Ire- 
land hath  been  much  abufed  ;  the  fame  is  to  be  meafur- 
ed by  an  inftrument  found  for  that  purpofe. 

Wherefore  fince  it  is  fmall  fatisfaftion  to  fay  the 

air  of  Ireland  is   mild    and    temporate,     inclined    to 

moifture,  &c.  And  fince  the  true  and  clear  knowledge 

thereof  depends  upon  feveral    long,  tedious,  and  re» 
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iterated  obfervations,  fimple  and  comparative,  made 
in  the  feveral  parts  of  Ireland,  in  the  feveral  feafons  of 
the  year,  and  compared  with  the  like  obfervations, 
made  with  the  fame  or  like  inftruments,  in  the  feve- 
ral parts  of  the  earth ;  we  muft  for  the  prefent  oniy 
fay,  that  there  are  in  being  the  f«veral  inftruments  fol- 
lowing, viz. 

1.  An  Inftrument  to  meafure  the  motion  of  the 
wind,  and  confequently  its  ftrength. 

2.  How  many  hours  in  the  day  in  the  whole  year 
it  blows  from  any  point  of  the  compafs. 

3.  To  meafure  what  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the 
year  upon  any  quantity  or  fpace  of  ground. 

4.  What  air  is  moft  moift  or  dry. 

5.  What  alterations  are  made  in  the  gravity  and  le- 
vity of  the  air  from  hour  to  hour. 

6.  The  thermometer  or  weather-glafs  of  the  better 
fort. 

7.  The  inftrument  to  meafure  and  foretel  froft  and 
fnow. 

Which  inftruments  many  men  muft  make  ufe 
of  in  the  feveral  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  reft  of  the 
world,  and  correfponding  with  each  other,  commu- 
nicate and  corred:  their  obfervation  by  reafon. 

In  the  mean  time  let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  at  Dub- 
lin the  wind  blows  2  parts  of  5  from  the  fouth-weft  to 
the  weft,  one  part  from  fouth-weft  to  the  fouth  ;  one 
other  from  the  weft  to  north  eaft,  and  the  reft  from 
the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth  ;  3  parts  of  10  between 
weft  and  foiith-weft,  2  of  10  between  S.  W.  andS.  S. 
E.  2  of  10  between  S.  S.  E.  and  N.  E.  by  N.  2.  of  10 
N.  E.  by  N.'to  N.  and  W.  or  very  near  thereabouts. 

2.  That  from  the  loth  of  September  to  the  10  of 
March,  it  blows  a  kind  of  ftorm  for  fome  time  or  o- 
ther  almoft  every  day. 

3.  That 
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3.  That  the  fnow  lies  not  long  in  the  lower  ground 
of  Ireland.  Nor  doth  it  freeze  more  than  what  it 
doth  in  France,  Hulland,  or  England. 

4.  The  rain  falling  at  Dublin  and  London  for  the 
month  0«5tober  1663,  was  but  20  to  19.  That 
the  windinefs  of  the  fame  month  was  at  Dublin  20, 
and  at  London  but  17. 

5.  As  for  the  healthfulnefs  of  the  climate,  city,  or 
other  fpace  of  land  j  it  muft  be  firft  known  how 
many  people  are  in  a  certain  day  living  in  it,  and  then 
the  quota  parts  which  die  per  ann.  for  many  years  to- 
gether ;  and  for  the  fruitfulnefs,  how  many  births. 

6.  As  to  Longaevity,  enquiry  muft  be  made  into 
fome  good  old  regifter  of  (fuppofe)  20  perfons,  who 
were  all  born  and  buried  in  the  fame  parifti,  and  having 
caft  up  the  time  which  they  all  lived  as  one  man,  the 
total  divided  by  20  is  the  life  of  each  one  with  ano- 
ther J  which  compared  with  the  like  obfervation  in 
feveral  other  places,  will  fhew  the  difference  of  Lon- 
gaevity, due  allowance  being  made  for  extraordinary 
contingencies,  and  epidemical  difeafes  happening 
refpedlively  within  the   period  of  each  obfervation. 

Wherefore  matters  being  not  as  yet  prepared  for 
thefe  experiments,  I  can  fay  nothing  clearly  of  them; 
only,  that  it  feems  by  the  beft  eftimates  and  approaches 
that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  that  London  is  more 
healthful  than  Dublin  by  3  in  32. 

Having  faid  thus  much  of  the  coelum  or  air,  or  ra- 
ther of  the  ingenium,  and  way  of  diftinguifhing  airs 
in  a  better  manner  than  ufual ;  we  come  next  to  try 
the  nature  of  the  foil  by  the  like  expedients. 

To  which    purpofe,  firft  know,  that  the  perch  cf 

Ireland  is  21  foot,  that  of  England  but  flxteen   and  a 

half;   wherefore  the  acre  of  160  perches  is  as  121  to 

196,  that  is,  121  Iriih  acres  dg  make  196  Englifh 

Z  3  ftatute 
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ftatute  acres.  Now  in  Ireland  a  milch  cow,  if  Eng- 
lifh  breed,  may  be  fed  upon  two  acres  of  pafture, 
and  with  as  much  hay  as  will  grow  upon  half  an 
acre  of  meadow,  will  yield  prceter  propter  3  gallons  of 
millc  for  ninety  days,  one  with  another,  and  one 
gallon  at  a  medium  for  ninety  more,  and  for  ninety 
more  fcarce  one  quurter  of  a  gallon  one  day  with 
another,  and  for  ninety  more  dry.  Wherefore  it 
follows,  that  fuch  a  cow  upon  fuch  feeding,  gives  a~ 
bove  one  tun  and  half;  nay,  384  gallons  oi  mWk  per 
€inn.  And  that  if  the  rent  of  the  faid  two  acres  of 
pafture  be  $s.  per  ann.  and  of  the  half  acre  of  meadow 
3,  in  all  8s.  that  the  gallon  of  milk  comes  but  to  a 
farthing,  expeding  what  the  value  and  hazard  of  the 
cow,  and  the  labour  of  milking  and  looking  to  her, 
fliall  add  unto  that  price ;  which  I  fuppofe  not  above 
as  much  more. 

The  faid  quantity  of  milk  will  make  2  C.  and  half 
ofraw-milk-cheefe,  and  i  C.  of  whey-butter,  befides 
whey  for  the  fwine  ;  or  elfe  2  C.  of  butter,  and  i  C, 
p(  fkim-milk-cheefe,  befides  whey  as  abovefaid,  for 
drink  to  the  people  and  food  for  fwine. 

Mem.  That  one  bjjll  fuffices  for  about  twenty 
cows.  That  a  cow  continues  milch  and  bearing, 
from  3  or  4  years  old  to  12,  fometimes  20,  tho'  fel- 
dom  fuiFered  to  live  fo  long.  And  that  three  dairy 
women  will  manage  twenty  cows,  and  do  much  work 
of  other  kind  between  while.  And  that  one  man  will 
look  to  them  and  their  food. 

An  ox  of  6  or  7  years  old  will  not  require  fo  much 
feeding  as  a  milch-cow,  but  will  be  maintained  with 
two  acres  of  good  pafture  only,  or  with  i  acre  and 
half  of  pafture,  and  half  an  acre  of  hay,  in  hcud 
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An  horfe  requires  2  acres  and  a  half,  as  a  garran, 

and  a  fmall  horfe  or  Irifli  garran,   i  and  two  thirds,  or 

thereabouts. 

Eight  or  ten  (heep  are  equivalent    for   feeding   to 

an  ox. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  a  calf  at^ 
a    month    old    weighs   half   a    hundred,  V  56  L 

or 

That  an  ox  is  come  to  its  full  growth  -j 
at  6  y^ars  old,  and  then  may  weigh  alive  C         784 1. 
7  C.  or  ^ 

The  4  quarters  of  fuch  an  ox  weights.  5  C.  or  560 1. 

The  hide,  3  qurs.  C.  or  84 1. 

The  tallow  80 1. 

The  offal  about  60 1. 

In  all  784  1. 
or  7  C.  wt. 
.  Confequently  the    faid   ox   gainethin7  ^ 

weight  one  year  with  another  near 

The  difference  between  lean  beef  and  fat  beef  in 

value  is  as  5  to  9. 

In  (heep  the  increafe  of  their  flefh,  fkin,  and  tallow 
is  about  the  fame  proportion.  And  yet  fheeps  flefli 
is  fold  dearer  than  beef,  becaufe  of  the  great  trouble 
and  hazard  about  fheep. 

A  fleece  of  wool  in  Ireland  is  about  two  pound 

weight. 

An  hog  eats  fuch  things  as  flieep  and  oxen  do  not, 
viz.  roots,  acorns,  and  confequently  the  fame  land 
will  maintain  a  proportion  of  hogs  above  ftieep  and 
oxen.  One  cow-herd  will  ferve  a  hundred  oxen,  one 
fliepherd  a  thoufand  fheep. 

Z  4  ^^^^ 
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From  all  that  hath  been  faid,  we  collect:,  that  the 
natural  and  genuine  rent  of  lands  in  Ireland,  not  that 
of  money,  or  gold  and  filver  is 

Of  milk,  deducing  charges — : gall. 

Of  beef  and  mutton —         —. 

Of  hides  and  Ikin  ■ 

Of  offal 

Of  wool -■-  ■    •    ■: 

So  as   where    lands  produce  more   or   \q(s  per  ann. 
communibus   annis   of  thefe  commodities,  the  fame  is' 
to  be  accounted  more  or  lefs   fertil   than  thatofire* 
land. 

Moreover  from  hence  we  fhall  endeavour  to  gather 
the  number  of  cattle  in  Ireland,   as  followeth,  viz. 

There  being  7  millions  and  an  half  of  acres  of  good 
meadow,  arable,  and  pafture-land  in  Ireland,  befides 
bog  with  fhrub-wood,  &c.  commonly  called  unpro- 
fitable land  ;  and  for  that  half  a  million  fupplies  th^ 
inhabitants  with  corn  for  bread  and  drink,  man  and 
beaft,  hemp,  flax  and  rape,  as  fhall  be  hereafter 
fhewn  from  the  number  of  the  people,  their  manner 
of  eating,  from  the  number  of  mills,  and  from  the 
value  of  the  tythes,  &c.  fuppofing  the  other  7  mil- 
lions to  be  competently  well  flocked,  let  us  firfl  fee 
how  many  houfes  there  may  probably  be. 

To  which  purpofe,  remember  that  there  are 
l84>000  families,  whofe  houfes  have  but  one  or  no 
chimney.  Now  I  guefs,  that  about  one  third  of  this 
number  keep  a  fmall  horfe  called  a  garran,  which  is 
61,000  garrans  for  tillage  ;  and  I  fuppofe  that  the 
16,000  families  have  for  the  coach  and  faddle  near 
4'~OCO  horfes.  So  as  in  Ireland  there  are  about 
lOO,OOD  horfes,  whofe  food  requires  100,000  acres 
of  good  paflure,  jj'OjOOO  acres  of  meadow,  and  the 
6th  part  of  an  acre  of  oat-land,  viz.  about  1 6000 

acres. 
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^cres.  In  all  1 66,000  ?cres.  Or  if  the  horfes  be 
fuch  as  require  little  or  no  hay  and  oats,  as  the  horfes 
of  poor  people  do  not,  then  as  aforefaid,  2  or  2  acres 
and  a  half  is  allowed  to  each  horfe. 

The  wool  which  is  ufually  exported,  being  a  little 
above  two  milliors  of  pounds,  grows  upon  100,000 
fheep  :   and  the  wool  v/hich  cloaths  the  nation  being 

about  1 100,000  bodies,  at  -^ 1.  each  for  cloaths, 

hats  and  ftockings  requires  6,000,000  more,  and  fo 
3  millions  more  of  fheep,  in  4  millions.  The  feeding 
whereof  at  5  to  an  acre,  requires  8oo,000  acres.  So 
as  horfe  and  fheep  require  one  million  of  acres.  So 
as  there  remains  one  half,  a  million  being  allowed 
for  all  other  cattle,  beafts  and  vermine,  5  millions  and 
half  for  great  cattle,  which  will  feed  about  3  millions 
of  that  fpecies. 

If  there  be  3  millions  of  black  cattle,  then  we  fup- 
pofe  1,500,0,0  males. 

Of  famales,  1,500,000,  of  which  two  thirds  are. 
milch  cows,  viz.  6oo,000. 

Of  calves  and  heifers  under  3  years,  60O5OOO,  and 
300,000  of  other  forts. 

Males  and  females  making  in  all  3  millions. 
Of  which  wemay  fuppofe  under  3  yrs  old  l  ,400,000 
Between  3  and  6  1,200,000 

And  above  7  years  400,000 

Where  note,  that  of  all  the  black  cattle  above- 
named,  there  are  6o,000  exported  alive,  and  300OO 
dead  in  barrels.     Of  the  fheep  not  IOO,000. 

Of  butter,  whereof  one  of  the  6o0,O0O  milch- 
cows  may  well  yield  i  C.  weight  per  ann.  but  26000 
C.  or  the  proceed  of  26000  cows.  From  whence  may 
be  feen  whether  the  trade  of  thofe  commodities  be  yet 
at  beft :  for  I  guefs  that  the  6th  of  the  whole  flock 
pay  be  annually  fpent  at  home,  or  exported  abroad. 

It 
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It  remains  only  to  fay,  that  one  acre  of  land  Irifii, 
requires  of  feed,  and  teturns  as  followeth. 


Wheat  4  bufliels,  and  produces 

16  to  36 

Rye  4 

20  to  40 

Bean-barly  6 

20  to  48 

Oats  6 

16  to  32 

Barly  4 

20  to  40 

Peafe  4 

12  to  18 

One  horfe  plows   lO  acres,  and  there  goes  i  man 
to  3  horfes. 

CHAP.       IX, 

Of  the  ■proportion  in  value,    which  the  feveral  counties 
in  Ireland  do  bear  to  each  other ^    viz. 

TH  E  value  or  proportion  of  the  feveral  counties 
in  Ireland,  doth  feem  much  to  depend  upon 
the  number  of  acres  which  each  doth  contain.  And 
therefore,  and  for  feveral  other  reafons,  moft  of  the 
land  of  Ireland  hath,  within  thefe  laft  40  years,  been 
meafured  by  the  chain  and  inftrument,  viz.  the  King 
and  Queen's  counties,  about  the  year  1630,  the  coun- 
ty of  London-derry,  when  the  city  of  London  under- 
took the  plantation  by  one  Mr.  Raven  j  Connaught 
and  Tipperary  in  the  earl  of  Strafford's  time,  by 
feveral  hands,  fometimes  conducted  by  Mr.  William 
Gilbert. 

The  lands  belonging  to  papifts  anno.  1641,  in  the 
three  provinces  of  Munfter,  Lcinfter,  and  Ulfter,  by 
fir  William  Petty.  Other  proteftant  lands  in  the 
fame  three  provinces,  in  order  to  regulate  contribu- 
tions, by  the  owners  of  the  faid  lands  themfelves ; 
but  in  {o  divided  and  feparated  a  manner,  that  little 

account 
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account  can  be  given  of  them,  befides  what  was  col- 
lefted  by  the  faid  fir  William  Petty  j  who  at  his  own 
charge,  befides  thofe  maps  of  every  parifh,  which  by 
his  agreement  he  delivered  into  the  furveyor-general's 
office,  he  hath  caufed  diftinc^  maps  to  be  made  of 
every  barony,  or  hundred  j  as  alfo  of  every  county, 
engraven  in  copper,  and  the  like  of  every  province, 
and  of  the  whole  kingdom.  All  which  could  the  de- 
feds  of  them  be  fupplied  with  the  yet  unmeafured 
lands,  would  be  expofed  to  publick  view. 

Now  as  to  the  value  of  thefe  lands,  they  were  anno, 
1642,  rated  to  and  by  the  adventurers  as  followeth, 
viz.  in  Lienfter  at  I2s.  per  acre,  in  Munfter  at  9s.  in 
Connaaght  at  6s.  and  in  Ulfter  at  4s.  and  to  pay  one 
farthing  per  ann.  quit-rent  to  the  King  out  of  each 
fhillings  worth  of  land  fo  rated,  viz.  3d.  or  12  far- 
ing for  an  acre  in  Lienfter  rated  at  12s.  gq.  or  2d.  iq. 
an  acre  for  lands  in  Munfter  rated  at  9  s.  kc.  fic  de 
cateris.  Wood,  bog,  and  mountain,  to  be  caft  in 
over  and  above. 

Afterwards  the  foldiers,  who  were  to  have  the  fatis- 
faftion  of  their  arrears  at  the  fame  rate,  not  being  wil- 
ing to  caft  lots  upon  fuch  defparate  hazards,  did  anno, 
1653,  equalize  counties  within  each  province,  viz. 
jook  fome  in  Lienfter,  at  il.  2  s.  per  acre,  fome  at 
il.  &c.  And  thofe  who  were  fatisfied  anno  1655,  and 
afterwards,  did  equalize  not  only  counties,  but  baro- 
nies alfo,  valuing  fome  baronies  in  Lienfter  at  il.  4s. 
per  acre,  and  fome  but  at  6s.  and  others  at  all  rates 
between  thofe  two  extreams.  .  But  fo  as  that,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  faid  differences,  the  whole  pro- 
vince fliould  be  given  and  taken  at  12  s,  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  then  law.  And  the  inequality  remain- 
ing after  this  equalization,  was  to  be  corre<5led  by 
a  lot. 

I  could 
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I  could  herein  infert  all  the  particulars  of  thefe  tranf- 
anions,  but  conceive  it  impertinent  to  my  purpofe, 
efpecially  fmce  they  may  be  feen  upon  record.  The 
next  and  beft  of  all  preceding  equalizations,  was  that 
which  the  concerns  of  each  county  made  in  order  to 
regulate  the  heavy  contributions  paid  to  the  ufurpers 
before  his  Mijefty's  reftoration,  and  when  no  quit- 
rent  was  yet  due.  And  in  order  to  this  work,  not  ba- 
ronies as  before,  but  parifties,  nay,  particular  farms 
were  alfo  equalized.  What  was  done  herein,  was 
not  publickly  recorded,  but  collected  by  the  curious, 
and  too  bulky  to  be  here  inferted.  Only  take  notice, 
that  thefe  valuations  were  made  as  parties  interefted' 
could  prevail  upon  and  againft  one  another  by  their 
attendance,  friends,  eloquence,  and  vehemence ;  for 
what  other  foundation  of  truth  it  had  in  nature,  I 
know  not. 

Next  to  this  valuation,  there  was,  in  order  to  a 
certain  gift  prefented  to  his  Majefty,  by  the  adven- 
turers and  foldiers,  of  a  years  value  of  all  their  lands 
as  it  yielded  anno  1659,  next  immediately  before  his 
reftoration.  There  ifTued  a  commiflion,  anno  1663, 
to  inquire  into  and  fettle  the  faid  values.  And  about 
1667,  there  were  made  two  feveral  valuations  more  ; 
the  one  in  order  to  reprize  fuch  who  had  reftored 
lands  to  the  innocent  Irifti  in  equal  value  ;  and  ano- 
ther was  a  determination,  what  each  land  was  worth 
ann.  1659,  (whatever  it  yielded  :  )  both  which,  efpe- 
cially the  latter,  are  upon  record  moft:  authentically. 
Moreover,  ann.  1653,  and  1654,  there  were  inquifi- 
tions  taken  of  the  values  which  all  and  every  parcel 
of  land  in  Ireland  yielded  ann.  1641.  There  have 
been  alfo  feveral  a6ls  of  the  chief  powers  pro  tempore^ 
for  approportioning  what  proportion  of  a  certain  fum 
to  be  levied  in  general,  fliould  in  particular  be  charged 
on  each  county,  viz.  ann,  1657,  there  was  an  aft  of 

the 
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the  ufurper's  parliament  to  that  purpofe.  Ann,  1662, 
there  was  an  aft  for  raifing  30,000!.  as  a  prefent  to 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Orraond  j  and  another  for  raif- 
ing of  monies  for  feveral  publick  ufes.  And  ann, 
1672,  tor  the  equal  raifing  of  30,0001. /^r  ann.  upon 
all  the  lands  and  houfes  of  the  whole  nation.  There 
be  alfo  accounts  of  what  was  raifed  out  of  each  coun- 
ty by  way  of  fubfidy  and  poll-money  paid  ann.  166 1. 
All  which  may  be  of  much  light  to  thofe  who  have 
fuch  defigns  as  the  fame  will  anfwer.  But  I  being 
aflured  by  whom,  and  for  what  ends,  and  by  what 
means  every  fuch  valuation  and  inquifition  was  re- 
fpeftively  made,  had  rather  attempt  fome  rule  in 
nature,  whereby  to  value  and  proportionate  the  lands; 
of  Ireland  :  the  firft  whereof  I  propofe  to  bej  that 
how  many  men,  women,  and  children  live  in  any 
country  parifh,  that  the  rent  of  that  land  is  near  a- 
bout  fo  many  times  15  s.  be  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  land  what  it  will.  2.  That  in  the  meaneft 
of  the  160,000  cabins,  one  with  another  are  five  fouls, 
in  the  24,000  fix  fouls.  In  all  the  other  houfes  ten  3 
piece,  one  with  another. 

The     TABLE. 

BU  T  to  make  nearer  approaches  to  the  perfeftlom 
of  this  work,  'twould  be  expedient  to  know 
the  content  of  acres  of  every  parifli,  and  withal,  what 
quantity  of  butter,  cheefe,  corn,  and  wool  was  raifed 
out  of  it  for  three  years  confequent ;  for  thence  the 
natural  value  of  the  land  may  be  known,  and  by  the 
number  of  people  living  within  a  market-days  journey, 
and  the  value  of  their  houfing,  which  (hews  the  qua- 
lity and  expence  of  the  faid  people ;  I  would  hope  to  ' 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  faid  com-  ■ 
modities,  and  confequently  the  value  of  the  land,  by 

deducting 
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deducing  the  hire  of  working  people  upon  it.  And 
this  brings  me  to  the  moft  important  confideration  in 
political  oeconomies,  viz.  how  to  make  a  par  and  equa- 
tion between  lands  and  labour,  fo  as  to  exprefs  the 
T/alue  of  any  thing  by  either  alone.  To  which  pur- 
pofe,  fuppofe  two  acres  of  pafture-land  inclofed,  and 
put  thereunto  a  weaned  calf,  which  I  fuppofe  in 
twelve  months  will  become  one  hundred  heavier  in 
eatable  flefh  j  then  one  hundred  weight  of  fuch  flefh, 
which  I  fuppofe  fifty  days  food,  and  the  intereft  of 
the  value  of  the  calf,  is  the  value  or  years  rent  of  the 

land.      But  if  a  man's  labour for  a  year 

can  make  the  faid  land  to  yield  more  than  fixty  days 
food  of  the  fame,  or  of  any  other  kind,  then  that 
overplus  of  days  food  is  the  wages  of  the  man;  both 
being  exprefled  by  the  number  of  days  food.  That 
fome  men  will  eat  more  than  others,  is  not  material, 
fmce  by  a  days  food  we  underftand  one  hundredth 
part  of  what  lOO  of  all  forts  and  fixes  will  eat,  fo  as 
to  live,  labour,  and  generate.  And  that  a  days  food 
of  one  fort  may  require  more  labour  to  produce,  than 
another  fort,  is  alfo  not  material,  fince  we  underftand 
the  eafieft  gotten  food  of  the  refpe^tive  countries  of 
the  world. 

As  for  example,  I  fuppofe  a  pint  of  oat-meal  equal 
to  half  a  pint  of  rice,  or  a  quart  of  milk,  or  a  .pound 
of  bread,  or  a  pound  and  quarter  of  flefh,  &c.  each, 
in  the  refpedlive  place  where  each  is  the  eafieft  gotten 
food.  But  if  rice  be  brought  out  of  India  into  Ireland, 
or  oatmeal  carried  from  Ireland  thither  ;  then  in  In- 
dia the  pint  of  oatmeal  muft  be  dearer  than  half  a 
pint  of  rice,  by  the  freight  and  hazard  of  carriage, 
&  vice  verfa,  &  Jic  de  ccsteris.  For  as  for  pleafant 
tafte,  I  queftion  whether  there  be  any  certainty,  or 
regularity  of  the  fame  in  nature,  the  fame  depending 
upon  novelty,  opinion  of  virtue,  the  recommenda- 
tion 
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tion  of  others,  &c.  Wherefore  the  days  food  of  an 
adult  man,  at  a  medium,  and  not  the  days  labour,  is 
the  common  meafure  of  value,  and  feems  to  be  as  re- 
gular and  conftant  as  the  value  of  fine  filver.  For  an 
ounce,  fuppofe  of  filver  in  Peru  is  equivalent  to  a 
days  food,  but  the  fame  in  Ruflia  is  equivalent  to  four 
days  food,  by  reafon  of  the  freight,  and  hazard  in 
carrying  the  fame  from  Peru  to  Ruflia  ;  and  in  Ruflia 
the  price  of  filver  fliall  grow  to  be  worth  more  days 
labour,  if  a  workman  can  by  the  eflieem  and  requefi: 
of  filver  utenfils  earn  more  than  he  can  on  other  ma- 
terials. Wherefore  I  valued  an  Irifti  cabbin  at  the 
number  of  days  food,  which  the  maker  fpent  in  build- 
ing of  it. 

By  the  fame  way  we  mufl:  make  a  par  and  equation 
between  art  and  fimple  labour  ;  for  if  by  fuch  fimple  la- 
bour I  could  dig  and  prepare  for  feed  an  hundred  acres 
in  a  thoufand  days  ;  fuppofe  then,  I  fpend  a  hundred 
days  in  fl:udying  a  more  compendious  way,  and  in 
contriving  tools  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  but  in  all  that 
hundred  days  dig  nothing,  but  in  the  remaining  nine 
hundred  days  I  did  two  hundred  acres  of  ground  ; 
then  I  fay,  that  the  faid  art  which  cofl:  but  one  hun- 
dred days  invention  is  worth  one  man's  labour  for 
ever  ;  becaufe  the  new  art,  and  one  man,  performed 
as  much  as  two  men  could  have  done  without  it. 

By  the  fame  way  we  make  an  equation  between  art 
and  opinion.  For  if  a  pi<R:ure-maker,  fuppofe,  make 
pidures  at  5I.  each  ;  but  then,  find  that  more  perfons 
would  employ  him  at  that  rate  than  his  time  would , 
extend  to  ferve  them  in,  it  will  certainly  come  to  pafs 
that  this  artifl:  will  confider  whether  as  many  of  thofe 
who  apply  to  him  at  5I.  each  picture,  will  give  61.  as 
will  take  up  his  whole  time  to  accommodate  ;  and  that 
upon  this  computation  he  pitcheth  the  rate  of  his 
work. 

By 
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By  the  fame  way  alfo  an  equation  may  be  made  be- 
tween drudging  labour,  and  favour,  acquaintance, 
intereft,  friends,  eloquence,  reputation,  power,  au- 
thority, &c*  All  which  I  thought  not  amifs  to  inti- 
mate as  of  the  fame  kind  with  finding  an  equation 
between  land  and  labour,  all  thefe  not  very  perti- 
nent to  the  proportioning  of  the  feveral  counties  of 
•  Ireland. 

Wherefore  to  return  to  the  matter  in  Hand,  I  fay, 
the  quantity  of  commodity  produced,  and  the  quantity 
of  the  labour  (hews  the  effeds  of  the  land  ;  and  the 
number  of  people  living  thereupon,  with  the  quality 
of  their  houfing,  (hews  the  value  of  the  commodity  ; 
for  one  days  delicate  and  exquifite  food  may  be  worth 
ten  of  ordinary.  Now  the  nature  of  peoples  feeding 
may  be  eftimated  by  the  vifible  part  of  their  expence, 
which  is  their  houfing.  But  fuch  helps  of  knowing 
the  value  of  lands,  I  am  not  yet  able  to  furnifh, 

C    H;^;P;        X. 

';  1  rr    •'v.T   -  it..-,'     '  -r,  ■■   ' 

Of  the  money   of  Ireland.   .  ,; 

MONEY  is  underflood  to  be  the  uniform  mca- 
fure  and  rule  for  the  value  of  all  commodi-. 
ties.      But  whether  in  that  fe.nfe  there  be  any  money, 
or  fuch  rule  in  the  world,  I  know  not,  much  lefs  in 
Ireland,  though    moft   are   perfuaded    that   gold   and  • 
filver    money   is    fuch.     For    i.    The    proportion    of; 
value  between  pure  gold  and  fine  filver,  alters  as  the 
earth  and  indufl:ry  of  nrlen  produce  more  of  one  than 
of  the  other;   that   is  to  fay,   gold   has    been    worth 
but  twelve  times  its  own  weight  in  filver  ;  of  late  it 
has    been   worth    fourteen,   becaufe   more   filver  has 
been    gotten.      That    of   gold   proportionably,    /'.   e.. 
about  twelve  times  as  much  filver  has  been  raifed  as  of 

gold. 
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g,old,  which  makes  gold  dearer.  So  there  can  be 
but  one  of  the  two  metals  of  gold  and  filver  to  be  a 
fit  matter  for  money.  Wherefore,  if  filver  be  that 
one  metal  fit  for  money ;  then  gold  is  but  a  commo- 
dity very  like  money.  And  as  things  now  ftand, 
iilver  only  is  the  matter  of  money  ;  and  that  elfewhere 
as  well  as  in  Ireland. 

2.  The  value  of  filver  rifes  and  falls  itfelfj  for 
men  make  veflels  of  coined  filver,  if  they  can  gain 
by  the  workmanftiip  enough  to  defray  the  deftru£lion 
of  the  coinage,  and  withal,  more  than  they  could 
expeft  by  employing  the  fame  filver  as  money  in  a 
way  of  trade.  Now  the  accidents  of  fo  doing, 
make  filver  rife  and  fall,  and  confequently  take  from 
the  perfe£t  aptitude  for  being  an  uniform  fteady  rule 
and  meafure  of  all  other  things. 

The  mifchiefs  and  inconveniences  hitherto  men- 
tioned, are  common  to  all  times  and  places  ;  but  in 
Ireland  are  more  particular  j  and  fl:and  thus,  viz. 

A  piece  of  8  rials  being  full  17  penny  weight, 
pafleth  for  4s.  gd.  if  it  want  but  half  a  grain  of  the 
weight,  though  half  a  grain  of  filver  be  worth  but 
the  4th  part  of  a  farthing,  or  the  fixteenih  of  a 
penny,  then  it  pafiTes  for  3d.  lefs,  viz.  4s.  6d.  and  if 
it  weigh  ten  grains  above  ijd.  weight,  it  pafies  but 
for  4s.  9.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  weigh  but  12  d. 
weight,  it  pafies  neverthekMs  for  4s.  6d.  And  if  the 
filver  be  courfe,  if  not  fo  courfe,  as  not  to  be  called 
filver,  yet  fi:ill  it  pafies  for  the  fame.  Moreover,  the 
finenefs  cannot  be  determined  by  common  eyes  fcarce 
at  all,  by  the  beft  not  within  4d.  in  an  ounce,  by 
the  touchfiione  not  within  2d.  and  by  the  teft  itfelt 
not  within  a  half-penny,  Lafi:ly,  the  fcales  and 
weights  differ  fo  much  from  each  other,  as  what  is 
4s.  gd  in  one  houfc,  is  but  4s.  6d.  in  the  next,  ^ 
Vice  verfa.  From  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  all 
A  a  pieces 
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pieces  weighing  above  lyd.  weight,  are  culled  out  to 

buy  or  make  pieces  of  I4d.  weight  to  pafs  for  4s, 

6d. 

2.  Other  fpecies  of  coin,  which  pro  rata  contain 
the  fame  quantity  of  the  like  gold  and  filver,  with 
the  piece  of  eight  rials,  goes  in  one  fpecies  for  more, 
in  another  for  lefs.  What  hath  been  faid  of  the 
filver- fpecies,  may  be  faid  of  the  gold  fpecies  ;  and 
what  differences  are  between  filver  and  filver,  and 
between  gold  and  gold,  is  alfo  between  filver  and 
gold  coins.  So  as  it  becomes  a  trade  to  fhidy  and 
make  advantages  of  thefe  irregularities,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  good  people  who  are  taught,  that  what- 
ever is  called  money,  is  the  fame,  and  regular,  and 
uniform,  and  a  juft  meafure  of  all  commodities. 
From  whence  it  hath  happened,  that  all  EngliHi 
money  which  hath  a  great  and  deferved  reputation  in 
the  world  for  its  intrinfick  goodnefs,  is  quite  carried 
away  out  of  Ireland,  and  fuch  money  brought  inftead 
of  it,  as  thefe  ftudied  merchants  do  from  time  to 
time  bring  in  for  their  advantage  upon  the  common 
people,  their  credulity  and  ignorance. 

But  money,  that  is  to  fay,  filver  and,  gold,  do  at 
this  day  much  decreafe  in  Ireland,  for  the  following 
reafons. 

I.  Ireland,  anno  1664,  did  not  export  to  a  much 
greater  value  than  it  imported,  viz.  about  62OOO. 
Since  which  time  there  hath  been  a  law  made  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  great  cattle  and  fheep,  alive 
or  dead,  into  England  ;  the  value  whereof  carried 
into  England  in  that  very  year  1664,  was  above 
X50OO0I.  The  which  was  faid  to  have  been  done^ 
for  that  Ireland  drained  away  the  money  of  England. 
Whereas  in  that  very  year  England  fent  to  Ir«;land, 
but  91000I.  ^efs  than  it  received  from  thence ;  and 
yet  this  fmdl  difference  was   faid  to  be  the  reafon 

why 
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why  the  rents  of  England  fell  a  fifth  part,  that  is 
1600000  in  8  millions.  Which  was  a  ftrange  con- 
ceit, if  they  confider  farther,  that  the  value  of  the 
cattle  alive  or  dead,  which  went  out  of  Ireland  into 
England,  was  but  132000I.  the  hides,  tallow,  and 
freight  whereof  were  worth  about  half  that  money. 

2.  Whereas  the  owners  of  about  one  quarter  both 
of  all  the  real  and  perfonal  eftate  of  Ireland,  do  live 
in  England,  fince  the  bufinefs  of  the  feveral  courts  of 
claims  was  finifhed  in  December  1668,  all  that  be- 
longs to  them  goes  out,   but  returns  not. 

3.  The  gains  of  the  commiffioners  of  that  court, 
and  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  who 
live  in  England,  have  iflued  out  of  Ireland  without 
returns. 

4.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  army  of  Ireland  hath 
been  fent  into  England,  and  yet  paid  out  of  Ireland. 

5.  To  remit  fo  many  great  fums  out  of  Ireland 
into  England,  when  all  trade  between  the  faid  two 
kingdoms  is  prohibited,  muft  be  very  chargeable  ; 
for  now  the  goods  which  go  out  of  Ireland,  in  order 
to  furnifh  the  faid  fums  in  England,  muft  for  example 
go  into  the  Barbadoes,  and  there  be  fold  for  fugars, 
which  brought  into  England,  are  fold  for  money  to 
pay  there  what  Ireland  owes.  Which  way  being  fo 
long,  tedious,  and  hazardous,  muft  neceflarily  fo 
raife  the  exchange  of  money,  as  we  have  feen  i5/>fr 
cent,  frequently  given,  anno  i6ji  and  anno  1672- 
Although  in  truth,  exchange  can  never  be  naturally 
more  than  the  land  and  water-carriage  of  money 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  infurance  of  the 
fame  upon  the  way,  if  the  money  be  alike  in  both 
places. 

But  men  that  have  not  had  the  faculty  of  making 

thefe   tranfmiflions    with   dexterity,  have  chofe  rather 

£0  give  15  per  cent,   exchange,   as  aforefaid,  than  to 

A  a  2  put 
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put  themfelves  upon  the  hazard  of  fuch  undertakings^ 
and  the  mifchief  of  being  difappointed. 

Now  the  extraordinary  decreafe  of  gold  and  filver, 
put  men,  whofe  affairs  were  much  difturbed  thereby, 
upon  extraordinary  conceits,  and  fome  very  abfurd 
ones  for  remedy,  as  namely  the  raifing  of  Spanifli 
pieces  of  eight,  called  cobs  in  Ireland,  from  4.S.  gd. 
to  5  or  6  {hillings,  which  were  before  about  5d. 
above  the  value  of  Englifh  ;  that  is  4  s.  4d.  Englifh 
money  weighed  the  fame  with  a  cob  called  4s.  gd. 
For  thefe  diftradted  people  thought,  that  calling  their 
money  by  a  better  name,  did  increafe  its  value. 

2.  They  thought  that  no  man  would  carry  cobs  of 
5  s.  out  of  Ireland  into  England,  where  they  were 
called  but  4s.  4d.  although  he  was  neceflltated  to 
pay  4s.  5d.  in  England,  and  had  no  other  effects  to 
cJo  jLt  with.  They  thought  that  all  men  who  lived  m 
England,  would  return  to  their  eftates  in  Ireland, 
rather  than  pay  15  per  cent,  for  exchange  j  not  con- 
fidering,  that  when  cobs  were  raifed,  that  exchange 
would  alfo  rife  proportionably.  They  fancied^ that 
he  who  fold  a  ftone  of  wool  for  two  cobs,  called  9s. 
when  cobs  were  raifed,  would  fell  his  ftone  of  wool 
for  one  cob  and  a  half  when  called  9s.  Nor  did 
they  think  how  this  frivolous  conceit  would  have 
taken  av/ay  a  proportionable  part  of  all  landlords 
eftates  in  Ireland.  As  for  example,  thofe  who  afted 
moderately,  would  have  the  money  raifed  a  20th 
part ;  and  the  20th  part  of  all  the  money  of  Ireland, 
was  then  thought  to  be  but  about  2OOO0I.  The 
whole  cafli  of  Ireland  being  then  eflimated  hut 
400000 1.  whereas  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  whofe 
revenue  is  800000I.  per  annumy  mufl:  have  loft  on» 
20th  part  of  their  whole  eftates  for  ever,  viz. 
40000 1,  per  annum  upon  that  empty  expedient. 

Bat 
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But  others,  no  Jefs  fcnfible  of  the  diftrefs  of  the 
people,  and  the  obftru6lions  of  trade  by  reafon  of  the 
faid  decay  of  bullion,  confidering  that  about  600000I. 
would  drive  the  trade  of  that  kingdom  ;  for  that 
300000  would  pay  one  half  years  gale  of  ail  the 
land  ;  50000  would  pay  a  quarter  rent  of  all  the 
houfing,  and  that  150000I.  would  more  tiian  pay  a 
weeks  expence  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  that 
the  whole  cafti  moved  chiefly  in  thofe  three  circles  ; 
they  therefore  thought  to  make  up  their  400000I. 
prefent  calh  by  a  bank  of  200000I.  more,  the 
bottom  and  fupport  whereof  fhould  be  land  j  for  the 
lands  and  houfes  ia  Ireland  being  worth  about  8  mil- 
lions, whereof  2OOOO0I.  was  but  the  40th  parr, 
'twas  thought  eafy  to  find  many  ^o^h  parts  fo  free 
from  incumbrances  or  queftion  as  to  give  a  being  to 
fuch  a  bank. 

Note,  that  intereft  in  Ireland  is  10  per  cent,  which 
is  a  great  hinderance  to  trade  ;  fmce  the  intereft  muft 
inflame  the  price  of  Irifh  commodities,  and  confe- 
quently  give  to  other  nations  the  means  of  under.- 
felling. 

C    K    A    P.       XL 

Of  the  trade  of  Ire/and. 

IF  it  be  true,  that  there  are  but  about  16000 
families  in  Ireland,  who  have  above  one  chimney 
in  their  houfes  ;  and  above  i  80OGO  others  ;  it  will 
be  eafily  underftood  what  the  trade  of  this  latter  fore 
can  be,  who  ufe  few  commodities  j  and  thofe  fuch 
as  almoft  every  one  can  make  and  produce.  That  is 
to  fay,  men  live  in  fuch  cottages  as  themfelves  can 
make  in  3  or  4  days  j  eat  fuch  food  (tobacco  ex- 
cepted) as  they  buy  not  from  others;  wear  fuck 
A  a  3  cloths 
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cloths  as  the  wool  of  their  own  flieep,  fpun  into 
yarn  by  themfi;lves,  doth  make  ;  their  fhoes,  called 
brogues,  are  but  a  quarter  fo  much  worth  as  a  pair 
of  Englifli  fhoes  j  nor  of  more  than  a  quarter  in  real 
ufe  and  value.  A  hat  cofts  20 d.  a  pair  of  ftockings 
6d.  but  a  good  fhirt  near  3s.  The  taylors  work 
of  a  doublet,  breeches  and  coat  about  2s.  6d.  In 
brief,  the  vifibuals  of  a  man,  his  wife,  three  chilr- 
dren,  and  fervant,  refolved  into  money,  may  be 
eftimated  3s.  6d. /7^r  week,  or  id.  per  diem.  The 
cloaths  of  a  man  30s.  per  ann.  of  children  under  i^, 
one  with  another  15  s.  the  houfe  not  worth  5  s.  the 
building  ;  fuel  cofts  nothing  but  fetching.  So  as 
the  whole  annual  expence  of  fuch  a  famiJy,  con- 
fifting  of  6  in  number,  feems  to  be  but  about  ^2  s. 
•per  ann.  each  head  one  with  another.  So  as  950000 
inhabitants  of  thefe  edifices,  may  fpend  23750OO 
per  ann.  And  the  1500OO  who  inhabit  the  160OO 
other  houfes,  may  fpend  lol.  per  ann.  each  one  with 
another,  viz.  one  million  and  half.  So  as  the  whole 
people  of  both  forts  fpend  under  ^  millions,  whereof 
the  lOth  part,  viz.  400000I.  for  foreign  commodi>» 
ties,  tobacco  included,  whereof  every  lOOO  fouls 
fpends  one  tun  per  ann.  or  every  jooo  tobacco-takers, 
viz.  people  above  ig  years  old,  fpend  two  tuns  one 
with  another  :  for  it  appears  by  the  lateft  accompt  of 
importance,  that  what  is  here  faid,  is  true  to  a  trifle. 
From  whence  I  obferve  by  the  way,  that  the  king's 
revenue,  vth  iff  modis^  being  about  2OOOO0I.  per 
ann.  that  it  is  the  20th  part  of  the  whole  expence  ; 
which  in  fome  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  was 
thought  too  much,  although  the  Ifraelites  allowed 
the  tenth  to  the  Levites  only,  though  perhaps  to 
defray  the  whole  charge  of  the  government,  the  fu- 
premacy  amongft  that  people  being  then  facerdotal. 

I  obferve 
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I  obferve  alfo  by  the  way,  that  the  lands  and 
houfing  of  Ireland  being  worth  about  one  million  per 
ann.  that  the  labour  of  the  people  may  be  worth  three 
millions,  which  is  earned  by  about  7COOOO  (of  the 
IIOOOOO)  ''vho  by  their  age  and  quality  are  fit  and 
applicable  to  cornoral  labours,  and  conftquently  each 
labouring  perfon  earns  but  4s.  per  ann.  if  all  work. 
Or  if  each  earns  8i.  then  but  half  them  work,  or  all 
but  half  their  full  time,  or  otherwife  in  other  pro- 
portions. But  be  it  one  way  or  the  other  ;  I  am  as 
certain  that  the  hands  of  Ireland  may  earn  a  million 
per  ann.  more  than  they  now  do,  as  I  am  certain  that 
there  are  750000  in  Ireland  who  could  earn  2s.  a 
week,  or  5I.  per  ann.  one  with  another,  if  they  had 
fuitable  employment,  and  were  kept  to  their  labour. 

I  further  obferve,  that  if  there  be  naturally  but 
2000  impotents  in  Ireland,  and  that  50  fhillings  p£r 
ann.  doth  maintain  the  poorer  fort  of  people ;  it 
follows,  that  8000I.  per  ann.  would  amply  maintain 
all  the  impotents  of  Ireland,  if  well  applied.  For 
other  beggars,  as  aJfo  thieves,  and  rebels,  which  are 
but  bigger  thieves,  are  probably  but  the  faults  and 
defefts  of  government  and  difcipline. 

As  for  the  fitnefs  of  Ireland  for  trade,  we  fay  as 
followeth. 

ift.  That  Ireland  confifting  of  above  180OO 
fquare  miles,  it  is  nOt  one  place  with  another  above 
24  miles  from  the  fea,  becaufe  it  is  *i ^O  miles  about: 
wherefore  forafmuch  as  the  land-carriage  of  grofs  that 
will  be  eafy  in  fuch  a  country,  it  is  fit  for  trade, 
becaufe  the  greateft  and  moft  profitable  part  of  trade, 
and  the  employment  of  fliipping,  depends  upon  fuch 
goods,  viz.  metals,  ftones,  timber,  grain,  wood^ 
fait,  &c. 

A  a  4  2dly| 
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sdly,  Ireland  lieth  commodioufly  for  the  trade  of 
the  new  American  world  ;  which  we  fee  every  day  to 
grow  and  flourifh. 

It  lieth  well  for  fending  butter,  cheefe,  beef,  fifh, 
to  their  proper  markets,  which  are  to  the  fouthward, 
and  the  plantations  of  America. 

Thus  is  Ireland  by  nature  fit  for  trade,  but  other- 
wife  very  much  unprepared  for  the  fame  ;  for  as  hath 
been  often  faid,  the  houfing  thereof  confifls  of 
160000  nafty  cabbins,  in  which  neither  butter  nor 
cheefe,  nor  linen,  yarn  or  worfted,  and  I  think  no 
other,  can  be  made  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  chiefly  by 
reafon  of  the  foot  and  fmoaks  annoying  the  fame  j  as 
alfo  for  the  narrownefs  and  naftinefs  of  the  place ; 
which  cannot  be  kept  clean  nor  fafe  from  beafts  and 
vermin,  nor  ffom  damps  and  mufty  flenches,  of 
which  all  the  eggs  laid  or  kept  in  thofe  cabbins  do  par- 
take. Wherefore  to  the  advancement  of  trade,  the 
reformation  of  thefe  cabbins  is  neceflary. 

It  may  alfo  be  cpnfidered,  whether  the  Inftitution  of 
thefe  following  C'  rporations  would  not  be  expedient, 
viz.  I.  of  cattle,  2.  of  corn,  3.  of  fifti,  4.  of  lea- 
ther, 5.  of  wool,  6.  of  linnen,  7.  of  butter  and 
cheefe,  8.  of  metals  and  minerals  :  for  unto  thefe, 
almofl:  all  the  commodities  exportable  out  of  Ireland, 
may  be  referred. 

It  may  alfo  be  confidered^  whether  the  taxing  of 
thofe  cabbins  with  hearth  money  be  proper,  but  rather 
with  days  labour ;  the  former  being  fcarce  poflible 
for  thern  to  have,  but  the  latter  moft  eafy.  Info- 
much  as  'tis  more  eafy  for  them  to  give  49  days 
labour  per  ann.  at  feafonable  times,  than  to  pay  2S. 
in  filver  at  a  pinch,  and  juft  when  the  collectors  call 
for  it. 

The  diet,  houfing  and  clothing  of  the  16000  fa- 
milies  above-mentioned  J    is   much   the    fame    as   in 

England  ; 
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England  :  nor  is  the  French  elegance  unknown  in 
many  of  them,  nor  the  French  and  Latin  tongues. 
The  latter  whereof  is  very  frequent  among  the 
pooreft  Irifli,  and  chiefly  in  Kerry,  moft  remote 
from  Dublin. 

The  houfing  of  160000  families,  is,  as  hath  been 
ofterf  faid,  very  wretched.  But  their  clothing  is  far 
better  than  that  of  the  French  peafants,  or  the  poor 
of  moft  other  countries  ;  which  advantage  they  have 
from  their  wool,  whereof  12  flieep  furnifheth  a  com- 
petency to  one  of  thefe  families.  Which  wool,  and 
the  cloth  made  of  it,  doth  coft  thefe  poor  people  no 
lefs  than  50000I.  per  ann.  for  the  dying  it  j  a  trade 
exercifed  by  the  women  of  the  country.  Madder, 
allum,  and  indico,  are  imported,  but  the  other  dying 
ftufFs  they  find  nearer  home,  a  certain  mud  taken  out 
of  the  bogs  ferving  them  for  copperas,  the  rind  of 
feveral  trees,  and  faw-duft,  for  galls  ;  as  for  wild 
and  green  weeds,  they  find  enough,  as  alfo  of 
Rhamnus-berries, 

The  diet  of  thefe  people  is  milk,  fweet  and 
fower,  thick  and  thin,  which  alfo  is  their  drink  in 
fummer-time,  in  winter  fmall-beer  or  water.  But 
tobacco  taken  jn  fhort  pipes  feldom  burnt,  feems  the 
pleafure  of  their  lives,  together  with  fneezing  :  in- 
fomuch,  that  two  7ths  of  their  expence  in  food,  is 
tobacco.  Their  food  is  bread  in  cakes,  whereof  a 
penny  ferves  a  week  for  each  ;  potatoes  from  Auguft 
till  May,  mufcles,  cockles  and  oyllers,  near  the  fea  ; 
eggs  and  butter  made  very  rancid,  by  keeping  in  bogs. 
As  for  fleOi,  they  feldom  eat  it,  notwithftanding  the 
great  plenty  thereof,  unlefs  it  be  of  the  fmaller  ani- 
mals, becaufe  it  is  inconvenient  for  one  of  thefe  fa- 
milies to  kill  a  beef,  which  they  have  no  convenience 
to  fave.  So  as  'tis  eafier  for  them  to  have  a  hen  or 
fabbet^  than  a  piece  of  beef  of  equal  fubftance. 

Their 
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Their  fewel  is  turf  in  moft  places  ;  and  of  late, 
even  where  wood  is  moft  plentiful,  and  to  be  had  for 
nothing,  the  cutting  and  carriage  of  the  turf  being 
more  eafy  than  that  of  wood.  But  to  return  from 
whence  I  digrefled  ;  I  ma3'  fay,  that  the  trade  of 
Ireland,  among  19  in  22  parts  of  the  whole  people, 
is  little  or  nothing,  excepting  for  the  tobacco  aGove- 
mentioned,  eftimated  v/orth  about  50000I.  foraf- 
much  as  they  do  not  need  any  foreign  commodities, 
lior  fcarce  any  thing  made  out  of  their  own  village. 
Nor  is  above  one  fifth  part  of  their  expence  other 
than  what  their  own  family  produceth,  which  condi- 
tion and  ftate  of  living  cannot  beget  trade. 

And  now  1  fhall  digrefs  again  to  confider,  whether 
it  were  better  for  the  common-wealth  to  reftrain  the 
expence  of  150OOO  optimates  below  lOl.  per  ann. 
each  ;  or  to  beget  a  luxury  in  the  9^0000  plebeians, 
fo  as  to  make  them  fpend,  and  confequently  earn 
double  what  they  at  prefent  do. 

To  which  I  anfwer  in  brief,  that  the  one  fllall 
increafe  the  fordidnefs  and  fquallor  of  living  already 
too  vifible  in  950000  plebeians,  with  little  benefit 
to  the  common-wealth  ;  the  other  fhall  increafe  the 
fplendor,  art,  and  induftry  of  the  P50000  to  the 
great  enriching  of  the  common-wealth. 

Again,  why  fhould  we  be  forbid  the  ufe  of  any 
foreign  commodity,  which  our  own  hands  and 
country  cannot  produce,  when  we  can  employ  our 
fpare  hands  and  lands  upon  fuch  exportable  commo- 
dities as  will  purchafe  the  fame,  and  more. 

3.  The  keeping  or  lefTening  of  money,  is  not  of 
that  confequence  that  many  guefs  it  to  be  of.  For  in 
moft  places,  efpecially  Ireland,  nay,  England  itfelf, 
the  money  of  the  whole  nation  is  but  about  a  loth 
part  of  the  expence  of  one  year;  viz.  Ireland  is 
thought  to  have   about  400000I.  in   cafh,  and  to 
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fpend  about  4  millions  ^^r  ann.  Wherefore  it  is  very 
ill  hufbandry  to  double  the  cafh  of  the  nation,  by 
deftroying  half  its  wealth  ;  or  to  increafe  the  cafh 
otherwife  than  by  increafing  the  wealth  ftmul  ^ 
fetnel. 

That  is,  when  the  nation  hath  one  10th  more 
fcafli,  I  require  it  fliould  have  one  lOth  more  wealth, 
if  it  be  poflible.  For  there  may  be  as  well  too  much 
money  in  a  country,  as  too  little.  I  mean,  as  to  the 
beft  advantage  of  its  trade  j  only  the  remedy  is  very 
eafy,  it  may  be  foon  turned  into  the  magnificence  of 
gold  and  filver  veflels. 

Laftly,  many  think  that  Ireland  is  much  impove- 
rifhed,  or  at  leaft  the  money  thereof  much  exhaufted, 
by  reafon  of  abfentees,  who  are  fuch  as  having  lands 
in  Ireland,  do  live  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  do  there- 
fore think  it  juft  that  fuch,  according  to  former  fta- 
tutes,  (hould  lofe  their  faid  eftates. 

Which  opinion  I  oppofe,  as  both  unjuft,  inconve*. 
nienti,  and  frivolous.  For  ift,  if  a  man  carry  money 
or  other  efFe«5ts  out  of  England  to  purchafe  lands  in 
Ireland,  why  fhould  not  the  rents,  ifliies  and  profits 
of  the  fame  land  return  into  England,  with  the  fame 
reafon  that  the  money  of  England  was  diminiihedto 
buy  it  ? 

2,  I  fuppofe  one  quarter  of  the  land  of  Ireland  did- 
belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  that  the 
fame  lay  all  in  one  place  together  j  why  may  not  the 
faid  quarter  of  the  whole  land  be  cut  off  from  the 
other  three  fent  into  England,  were  it  poflible  fo  to 
do  ?  and  if  fo,  why  may  not  the  rents  of  the  fame  be 
a£lually  fent,  without  prejudice  to  the  other  three 
parts  of  the  intereflbr  thereof  ? 

3.  If  all  men  were  bound  to  fpend  the  proceed  of 
their  lands  upon  the  land  itfelfj  then  as  all  the 
proceed  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  fpent  in  Ireland  ;  fo 
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all  the  proceed  of  one  county  of  Ireland  ought  to  be 
fpent  in  the  fame  ;  of  one  barony,  in  the  fame  ba- 
rony ;  and  fo  parifli  and  manner ;  and  at  length  it 
would  follow,  that  every  eater  ought  to  avoid  what 
he  hath  eaten  upon  the  fainc  turf  where  the  fame 
grew.  Moreover,  this  equal  fpreading  of  wealth 
would  deftroy  all  fplendor  and  ornament  ;  for  if  it 
were  not  fit  that  one  place  fhould  be  more  fplcni-'id 
than  another,  fo  alfo  that  no  one  man  fhould  be 
greater  or  richer  than  anolher  ;  for  if  fo,  then  the 
wealth,  fuppofe  of  Ireland,  being  perh;ips  ii  mil- 
lions, being  divided  among  iiOOOOO  people,  then 
no  one  mnn  having  above  lol.  could  probably 
build  an  houfe  worth  above  3I.  which  would  be  to 
leave  the  face  of  beggary  upon  the  whole  nation  : 
and  withal  fuch  parity  would  beget  anarchy  and  con- 
fufion. 

Of  the  other  impediment  of  trade,  which  is  the 
raifing  of  money  above  the  value  which  the  generality 
of  the  whole  world  hath  of  it,  that  is,  the  intrinfick 
value,  I  have  fpoken  before  ;  and  now  return  to 
other  matters  relating  to  the  trade  of  Ireland. 

Having  (hewn  that  there  is  little  or  no  trade  or 
commutation  of  commodities,  where  people  live  Co 
iimply,  and  as  it  were  ex  Jponte  creatis^  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  184000  hutts  do  live;  it  follows,  that 
what  trade  is  in  Ireland  muft  be  found  in  the  16000 
other  houfes  of  above  one  chimney  in  each,  and 
amongft  the  inhabitants  of  them.  Though  trade, 
properly  fpeaking,  be  the  commutation  of  commodi- 
ties ;  yet  'tis  the  way  to  purchafe  riches  and  power, 
the  parents  of  pleafure  :  not  only  by  getting  commo- 
dities out  of  the  earth  and  fea  ;  by  ploughing, 
fifhing,  mines,  &c.  by  getting  away  thofe  commodi- 
ties from  them  who  firfl  got  them  out  of  the  earth  and 
fea,  as  aforefatd.      And  not  only  or  at  all  incrcafing 
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the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation,  but  ones  own  former 
fhare  and  proportion  of  the  whole,  that  is  to  fay, 
fuppofing  the  whole  wealth  of  Ireland  were  10  mil- 
lions, and  the  fhare  of  A.  was  lOOOl.  thereof;  I 
fay,  'tis  commonly  more  the  care  of  A.  to  make  his 
1000 1.  3000,  though  by  leflening  the  whole  ftoclc 
2000I.  than  to  mak^  the  whole  ftock  30  millions, 
by  leflening  his  own  lOOOl.  to  300I. 

Now  this  is  the  trade  of  Ireland,  and  I  think  of 
moft  other  places,  but  exercifed  in  Ireland  by  the  fol- 
lowing ways,  viz. 

Whereas  the  lands  of  Ireland  have  within  150 
years  been  moft  of  them  forfeited,  and  the  lands  of 
monafteries  have  fmce  then  fallen  into  the  king's 
hands,  by  the  diflblution  of  the  faid  monafteries,  and 
feveral  defeats  found  in  the  titles,  older  than  that  of 
time  ;  it  hath  come  to  pafs,  that  all  the  faid  lands 
have  been  granted  to  feveral  others  ;  fome  legally 
and  formally,  fome  otherwife  ;  fome  under  one  con- 
dition, fome  under  another.  So  as  by  feveral  defefls 
in  the  faid  grants,  or  by  non-performance  of  condi- 
tions, and  many  other  ways  .r.:?dlefs  to  enumerate, 
the  king  in  ftridtnefs  may  jfin^  .1  :cle  to  the  eftates  of 
many  men  who  have  been  lc:>?  in  pofleflion  of  their 
refpeclive  holdings,  (though  fome  more,  fome  lefs, 
fome  upon  better,  and  fome  upon  worfer  grounds.) 
A  principal  trade  in  Ireland,  to  find  out  thefe  flaws 
and  defe6ls,  to  procure  commiflion  for  fuch  inquiries. 
And  a  branch  of  this  trade,  is  to  give  fuch  feekers 
flattering  and  delufive  informations  to  bring  c^n  other 
defigns ;  and  withal,  prevail  with  perfons  converfant 
with  the  higher  powers  to  give  grants  of  thefe  difco- 
veries,  and  thereupon,  right  or  wrong,  to  vex  the 
poffefiors,  at  leaft  into  fuch  a  compofition  as  may  be 
of  profit  to  the  profecutors.  Whereby  it  falls  out, 
that  the  time  of  all  the  perfons  exercifed  pro  ^  centra 

in 
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in  thefe  matters,  who  do  oniy  take  from  one  another 
like  gamefters,  (the  lawyers  taking  from  both)  is  loft, 
without  advancing  at  all  the  public  wealth.  Now 
this  is  no  trade,  but  a  calamity  upon  the  nation. 

2.  Whereas  the  branches  of  the  public  revenue 
being  manifold,  and  the  accounts  of  the  fame  vaft 
and  numerous,  and  the  laws,  with  the  cafes  and 
accidents  relating  to  the  fame,  intricate  and  new  j 
but  chiefly  the  officers  employed  about  the  premifes, 
iuch  as  could  make  friends  for  their  places,  whether 
perfons  of  fkill,  experience  and  iruftinefs,  or  not  j  it 
hath  come  to  pafs,  even  in  Ireland,  in  former  times, 
that  principal  officers  of  the  exchequer  have  repre- 
lented  the  ftate  of  the  public  treafury  near  200000I. 
differently  from  each  other :  fo  as  new  men  have 
been  admitted  to  take  the  whole  to  farm,  who  ex- 
pected vaft  advantages,  by  mending  and  clearing 
what  others  had  marred  and  confounded,  though  they 
had  ftill  their  places  and  perquifites  notwithftanding  : 
and  in  this  cafe  the  people  thought  fit  to  pay  any 
thing  that  was  required,  rather  than  to  pafs  the  fire  of 
this  purgatory,  even  though  they  need  no  burning. 

This  and  other  pra<5tices  of  farming,  taken  with 
the  whole  doftrine  of  defalcations,  hath  been  a  great 
trade  in  Ireland,  but  a  calamity  on  the  people  who 
have  paid  great  wages  to  them  that  have  made  faults, 
but  three  times  greater  to  thofe  who  would  but  under- 
take to  mend  them,  though  indeed  they  could  not. 

A  third  great  trade  and  calamity  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  hath  been  the  gains  made  by  the  afore- 
mentioned difference,  confufion  and  badnefs  of  coins, 
exorbitant  exchange,  and  intereft  of  money,  all  fol- 
lowing from  the  premifes, 

A  fourth  calamity  is  implicating  poor  workmen, 
and  trapanning  them  into  crimes,  indi^kments, 
bifliops-courts,  &c.    feigning   and    compounding  of 

trefpafles. 
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trefpafles,  not  without  making  benefit  by  the  ofEcc  of 
juftice  of  peace. 

A  fifth  may  be  from  the  manner  of  making  fheriffs, 
the  execution  of  their  offices,  accounts  in  the  exche- 
quer, &c. 

A  fixth,  from  raifing  monies  at  the  affizes,  by 
authority  of  the  grand  juries,  but  raifing  too  much, 
and  in  fpending  or  not  fpending  what  was  to  be 
raifed. 

None  of  thefe  fix  trades  do  add  any  more  to  the 
common-wealth  than  gamefters,  and  even  fuch  of 
them  as  play  with  falfe  dice,  do  to  the  common 
ilock  of  the  whole  number. 

And  in  thefe  trades  'tis  thought  2  3ds  of  thofe 
who  inhabit  the  afore-mentioned  16000  houfes,  do 
exercife  themfelves,  and  are  the  locufts  and  cater- 
pillars of  the  common-wealth,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  184000  cottages  are  the  untilled  part  of 
the  fame.  Wherefore  it  remains  to  fee  what  trade  is 
to  be  found  among  the  reft  j  which  I  take  to  be  as 
followeth,  viz. 

I.  In  domeftick  wealth  :  of  which  fort  is  build- 
ing fine  houfes  and  gardens,  orchards,  groves,  inos, 
mills,  churches,  bridges,  highways,  caufeys  ;  as  alfo 
furniture  for  houfes,  coaches,  &c.  In  which  kind  I 
guefs  the  improvement  of  Ireland  has  from  the  year 
1652*  to  anno  1 673?  advanced  from  one  to  four, 
and  I  think  to  a  better  ftate  than  before  1641,  that 
is,  than  perhaps  it  ever  was  yet. 

The  foreign  trade,  if  you  will  believe  the  accounts 
of  cuftoms,  anno  165*7,  ^^^  now,  hath  been  ad- 
vanced from  one  to  feven  ;  but  in  reality,  I  think, 
from  one  to  two  ;  for  the  cuftoms  yielded  anno  l6^6f 
clear  under  12000I.  but  were  within  a  year  or  two, 
let  for  above  three  times  the  fum,  but  are  now  at 
about  80000  intrinfically. 

But 
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But  to  fpeak  more  clearly  and  authentically  uport 
this  fubjeft,  I  (hall  infert  the  following  tables  of  ex- 
ported and  imported  commodities,  and  from  them 
make  the  fubnexed  obfervations,  viz. 


The    TABLE. 

I.  'T^  HAT  the   cuftoms,  managed   by  the  ftate- 

-*•      officers,  yielded   anno    1657,  under   12000L 

but  was  farmed  anno  1658,   for  above  thrice  that  fum. 

2.  That  the  ftock  which  drives  the  foreign  trade 
of  Ireland,  doth  near  half  of  it  belong  to  thofe 
who  live  out  of  Ireland. 

3.  That  anna  1664,  before  the  cattle-ftatute. 
3  4ths  of  the  Ireland  foreign  trade  was  with  Eng- 
land, but  now  not  one  4th  part  of  the  fame. 

4.  That  the  manufa£lure  beftowed  upon  a  years 
exportation  out  of  Ireland,  is  not  worth  above 
8000 1. 

5.  That  becaufe  more  eatables  were  exported  anno 
1664,  than  1641,  and  more  manufadlures  1641,  than 
anno  1664,  it  follows,  there  were  more  people  in 
Ireland  anno  1641,  than  1664,  and  in  that  proportion 
as  was  formerly  mentioned. 

6.  That  the  exportations  appear  more  worth  than 
the  importations,  excepting  that  the  accounts  of  the 
former  are  more  true,  but  of  the  latter  very  conjec- 
tural, and  probably  lefs  than  the  truth. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XII. 

Of  the  religion^  diet^  cloths ^  language^  manners^ 
and  inter efi  of  the  fever al  prefent  inhabitants 
of  Ireland. 

WE  faid,  that  of  the  iioocoo  Inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  about  800OOO  of  them  were  Irifli  ; 
and  that  above  600000  o^  them  lived  very  fimply  in 
the  cabbins  afore-mentioned.  Wherefore  I  fhall  in 
the  firft  place  defctibe  the  religion,  diet,  &c.  of  thefe, 
being  the  major  part  of  the  whole  ;  not  wholly- 
omitting  fome  of  the  other  fpecies  alfo. 

The  religion  of  thefe  poor  Irifli  is  called  Roman 
Catholick,  whofe  head  is  the  Pope  of  Rome,  from 
whence  they  are  properly  enough  called  papifts.  This 
religion  is  well  known  in  the  world,  both  by  the 
books  of  their  divines,  and  the  worlhip  in  their 
churches  :  wherefore  I  confine  myfelf  to  what  I 
think  peculiar  to  thefe  Irifh.  And  firft,  I  obferve, 
that  the  priefts  among  them  are  of  fmall  learning, 
but  are  thought  by  their  flocks  to  have  much,  be~ 
caufe  they  can  fpeak  Latin  more  or  lefs,  and  can 
often  out-talk  in  Latin  thofe  who  difpute  with  them. 
So  as  they  are  thereby  thought  both  more  orthodox 
and  able  than  their  antagonifts. 

Their  reading  in  Latin  is  the  lives  of  the  faints, 
and  fabulous  ftories  of  their  country.  But  the  fupe- 
rior  learning  among  them,  is  the  philofophy  of  the 
fchools,  and  the  genealogies  of  their  anceftors.  Both 
which  look  Hl:e  v/hat  St.  Paul  h  rh  condemned. 

The  priefts  are  chofen  for  the  moR:  part  out  of  old 
Irifh  gentry,  and  thereby  influence  the  people,  as  well 
by  their  intereft  as  their  office. 

B  b  Their 
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Their  preaching  feems  rather  biigbearing  of  their 
flocks  with  dreadful  ftories,  than  perfuading  them  by 
reafon,  or  the  fcriptures.  They  have  an  incredible 
opinion  of  the  pope  and  his  fandlity,  of  the  happ?- 
nefs  of  thofe  who  can  obtain  his  bleiTing  at  the  third 
or  fourth  hand.  Only  fome  few,  who  have  lately 
been  abroad,  have  gotten  fb  far,  as  to  talk  of  a 
difFerence  between  the  intereft  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  the  dodrine  of  the  church.  The  common  priefts 
have  few  of  them  been  out  of  Ireland ;  and  thofe  who 
have,  were  bred  in  convents,  or  made  friars  for  the 
moft  part,  and  have  humble  opinions  of  the  Englifll 
and  proteftants,  and  of  the  mifchiefs  of  fetting  up 
manufailures,  and  introducing  of  trade.  They  alfo 
comfort  their  flocks,  partly  by  prophecies  of  their 
reftoration  to  their  ancient  eftates  and  liberties,  which 
the  abler  fort  of  them  fetch  from  what  the  prophets 
of  the  old  teftament  have  delivered  by  way  of  God's 
promife  to  reftore  the  Jews,  and  the  kingdom  to 
Ifrael.  They  make  little  efteem  of  an  oath  upon  a 
proteftant  bible,  but  will  more  devoutly  take  up  a 
flone,  and  fwear  upon  it,  calling  it  a  book,  than  by 
ihe  faid  book  of  books,  the  bible.  But  of  all  oaths, 
they  think  themfelves  at  much  liberty  to  take  a  land- 
oath,  as  they  call  it  :  Which  is  an  oath  to  prove  a 
forged  deed,  a  poffeilion,  livery  or  feifm,  payment  of 
rents,  &c.  in  order  to  recover  for  their  countrymen 
the  lands  which  they  had  forfeited.  They  have  a 
great  opinion  of  holy-wells,  rocks,  and  caves,  which 
have  been  the  reputed  cells  and  receptacles  of  men 
reputed  faints.  They  do  not  much  fear  death,  if  it 
be  upon  a  tree,  unto  which,  or  the  gallows,  they 
will  go  upon  their  knees  toward  it,  from  the  place 
they  can  firfl  fee  it.  They  confefs  nothing  at  their 
executions,  though  never  fo  guilty.  In  brief,  there 
is    much   iuperftition    among    them,     but    formerly 

much 
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much  more  than  is  now  ;  forafmuch  as  By  the  con- 
verfation  o^  proteftants,  they  become  afhamed  of  theif 
ridiculous  praftices,  which  are  not  de  fide.  As  fot 
the  richer  and  better  educated  fort  of  them,  they  are 
fuch  catholicks  as  are  in  oth-^r  places.  The  poor^ 
in  adhering  to  their  religion,  which  is  rather  a  cuftom 
than  a  dogma  amongll  therri  ;  they  feem  rather  to 
obey  their  graiidees,  old  landlords,  and  the  heads  of 
their  feptes  and  clans,  than  God.  For  when  thefe 
were  under  clouds,  tranfported  into  Spain,  and  tranf- 
planted  into  Conaught,  and  difabled  to  ferve  them  as 
formerly,  about  the  year  1656,  when  the  adventurers 
dnd  foldiers  appeared  to  be  their  landlords  and  pa- 
trons, they  were  obferved  to  have  been  forward 
enough  to  relax  the  ftifFnefs  of  their  pertinacy  to  the 
pope,  and  his  irnpofin'ons.  Laftly,  among  the  better 
ibrt  of  them,  many  think  Icfs  of  the  pope's  power  in 
temporals,  as  they  call  it,  than  formerly ;  and  begia 
to  fay,  that  the  fupremacy,  even  in  fpirituals,  lies 
rather  in  the  church  diffufive,  and  in  qualified  general 
councils,  than  in  the  pope  alone,  or  than  In  the  pope 
and  his  cardinals,  or  other  Jtm^o. 

The  religion  of  the  proteflants  in  Ireliin^j  is  the 
fame  with  the  church  of  England  in  do^rine,  only 
they  differ  in  difcipline  thus,  viz. 

The  leg.il  proteftants  hold  the  power  of  the  church 
to  be  in  the  king,  and  that  billiopi!  and  archbilTiops, 
With  their  clerks,  are  the  beft  way  of  adjufiing  thac 
power  under  him.  The  prefbyterians  would  h  ive  the 
fame  thing  done,  and  perhaps  more,  by  clafies  of 
prefbyters  national  and  provincial.  The  independents 
would  have  all  chriftian  congregations  independent 
from  each  oth.r.  The  anabap.iits  are  independent  in 
<lifcipline,  and  differ  from  all  ;;hofe  afore-mendoned 
in  the  baptifm  of  infants,  and  in  the  inward  and  fpi- 
ritual  fignification  of  that  ordinance.  The  quakers 
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falute  not  by  uncovering  the  head,  fpeak  to  one  ano- 
ther in  the  fecond  perlbn,  and  fingular  number ;  as 
for  magiftracy  and  arms,  they  feem  to  hold  with  the 
anabaptifts  of  Germany  and  Holland  ;  they  pretend 
to  a  poflibility  of  perfe6tion,  like  the  papifts  ;  as  for 
other  tenents,  'tis  hard  to  fix  them,  or  to  underftand 
what  things  they  mean  by  their  words. 

The  diet  of  the  poorer  Irifh,  is    what  was   before 
difcourfed  in  the  nth  chapter. 

The  clothing  is  a  narrow  fort  of  friexe,  of  about 
twenty  inches  broad,  whereof  two  foot,  called  a 
handle,  is  worth  from  3d.  halfpeny  to  i8d.  Of  this, 
fevenreen  bandies  make  a  man's  fuit,  and  twelve  make 
a  cloak.  According  to  which  meafures  and  propor- 
tions, and  the  number  of  people  who  wear  this  fluff, 
it  feems^  that  near  thrice  as  much  wool  is  fpent  in 
Ireland  as  exported ;  whereas  others  have  thought 
quite  contrary,  that  is,  that  the  exported  wool  is 
triple  in  quantity  to  what  is  fpent  at  home. 

As  for  the  manners  of  the  Irifh,  I  deduce  them 
from  their  original  conflitutions  of  body,  and  from 
the  air  ;  next  from  their  ordinary  food  ;  next  from 
their  condition  of  eflate  and  liberty,  and  from  the 
influence  of  their  governors  and  teachers,  and  laflly, 
from  their  ancient  cuftoms,  which  aiFe£t  as  well  their 
eonfciences  as  their  nature.  For  their  fhape,  flature, 
colour,  and  complexion,  I  fee  nothing  in  them  infe- 
rior to  any  other  people,  nor  any  enormous  predomi- 
nancy of  any  humour- 

Their  lazing  feems  to  me  to  proceed  rather  from 
want  of  employment  and  encouragement  to  work, 
than  from  the  natural  abundance  of  flegm  in  their 
bowels  and  blood  j  for  what  need  they  to  work,  who 
can  content  themfelves  with  potatoes,  whereof  the 
labour  of  one  man  can  feed  forty  ;  and  v.'ith  milk, 
"whereof  ©^ne  cow  willj  in  fummer  time,  give  meat 

and 
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and  drink  enough  for  three  men,  when  they  can 
every  where  gather  cockles,  cyders,  mufcles,  crabs. 
Sec.  with  boats,  nets,  angles,  or  the  art  of  fifhing  ; 
and  can  build  an  houfe  in  three  days  ?  and  why  fhould 
they  defire  to  fare  better,  though  with  more  labour, 
when  they  are  taught,  that  this  way  of  living  is  more 
like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  and  the  faints  of  later 
times,  by  whofe  prayers  and  merits  they  arc  to  be 
relieved,  and  whofe  examples  they  are  therefore  to 
follow  ?  and  why  {hould  they  breed  more  cattle, 
ftnce  'tis  penal  to  import  them  into  England  ?  why 
fhould  they  raife  more  commodities,  fince  there  are 
not  merchants  fufficiently  ftocked  to  take  them  of 
them,  nor  provided  with  other  more  pleafing  foreign 
commodities^  to  give  in  exchange  for  them  ?  and 
how  fhould  merchants  have  ftock,  fmce  trade  is  pro- 
hibited and  fettered  by  the  ftatutes  of  England  ?  and 
why  Hiould  men  endeavour  to  get  eftates,  where  the 
legiflative  power  is  not  agreed  upon  ;  and  where 
tricks  and  words  deftroy  natural  rights  and  property  ? 

They  are  accufed  alfo  of  much  treachery,  falfenefs, 
and  thievery ;  none  of  all  which,  I  conceive,  is  na- 
tural to  them  J  for  as  to  treachery,  they  are  made 
believe,  that  they  all  fhall  flourifh  again,  after  fome 
time  j  wherefore  they  will  not  really  fubmit  to  thofe 
whom  they  hope  to  have  their  fervants  ;  nor  will 
they  declare  fo  much,  but  fay  the  contrary,  for  their 
prefent  eafe,  which  is  all  the  treachery  I  have  ob- 
ferved  ;  for  they  have  in  their  hearts,  not  only  a 
grudging  to  fee  their  old  properties  enjoyed  by  fo- 
reigners, but  a  perfuafion  they  fhall  be  fliortly  re- 
ftored.  As  for  thievery,  it  is  aflixt  to  all  thin- 
peopled  countries,  fuch  as  Ireland  is,  where  there 
cannot  be  many  eyes  to  prevent  fuch  cringes ;  and 
where  what  is  flolen,  is  eafily  hidden  and  eaten, 
and  where  'tis  eafy  to  burn  the  houfe,  or  violate  the 
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perfons  of  thofe  who  profecute  thefe  crimes,  and  where 
thin-peopled  countries  are  governed  by  the  laws  that 
were  made  and  firft  fitted  to  thick-peopled  countries  ; 
and  where  matter  of  fmall  moment  and  value  muft  be 
tried  with  all  the  formalities  which  belong  to  the  higheft 
caufes.  fn  this  cafe  there  muft  be  thieving,  where  there 
is  neither  encouragement,  nor  method,  nor  means  for 
labouring,  nor  provifion  for  impotents. 

As  for  the  intereft  of  thefe  poorer  Irifc,  it  is  ma- 
nifeftly  to  be  tranfmuted  into  Englifh,  fo  to  ref6rm 
land  qualify  their  houfmg,  as  that  Englifh  wom-en 
may  be  content  to  be  their  wives,  to  decline  their 
language,  which  continues  a  fenfible  diftinelion,  be- 
ing not  now  neceffary  j  which  makes  thofe  who  do  not 
lunderftand  it,'  fufpeft,  that  what  is  fpoken  in  it,  is 
to  their  prejudice.'  It  is  their  interefl  to  deal  with 
the  Englifh,  for  leafes,  for  time,  and  upon  clear 
conditions,  which  being  performed  they  are  abfolute 
freemen,  rather  than  to  fland  always  liable  to  the 
humour  and  caprice  of  thejr  landlords,  and  to  have 
every  thing  taken  from  them,  which  he  pleafes  to 
fancy.  It  is  their  intereft,  that  he  is  well-pleafed 
with  thtir  obedience  to  them,  when  they  fee  and 
know  upon  whofe  care  and  condudt  their  well-being 
depends,  who  have  power  over  their  lands  and 
eflates.  Then,  to  believe  a  man  at  Rome  has  power 
in  all  thefe  laft  mentioned  particulars  in  this  world, 
and  can  make  them  eternally  happy  or  miferable 
hereaftei^/'tis  fheir  intercfl  to  join  with  them,  and 
follow  their  example,  who  have  brought  arts,  civi- 
lity, and  freedom  into  their  country. 

On  the  contrary,  what  did  they  ever  get  by  accom- 
panyij'a;  their  lords  into  rebellion  againfl  the  Englifli  ? 
what  ihould  they  have  gotten  if  the  late  rebellion  had 
abfoluicly  fucceeded,  but  a  more  abfolure  fcrvitude  ? 
and  when  it  failed,  thefe  poor  people  have  lofl  all 
their  eflates,  and  their  leaders  increafed   theirs,  and 
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-enjoyed  the  very  land  which  their  leaders  caufed  them 
to  lofe.  The  pooreft  now  in  Ireland  ride  on  horfe- 
back,  when  heretofore  the  beft  ran  on  foot  like 
animals.  They  wear  better  cloths  than  ever  ;  the 
gentry  have  better  breeding,  and  the  generality  of  the 
■plebeians  more  money  and  freedom. 

CHAP       XUL 

Several  inifcellany  remarks   and  intimations  con- 
cerning  Irelandy  and  tbe  fev^ral  matters  afore- 
■-  Mentioned. 

WITHOUT  recourfe  to  the  authority  of  flory, 
but  rather  diligently  obferving  the  law  and 
courfe  of  nature,  I  conje«5ture,  that  whatever  13 
fabled  of  the  Phoenicians,  Scythians,  Bifcayers,  &c, 
their  firft  inhabiting  of  Ireland  ;  that  the  places  near 
Carrickfergus  were  firfl  peopled,  and  that  with  thofc, 
who  came  from  the  parts  of  Scotland  oppofite  there- 
unto ;  for  that  Ireland  was  planted  by  fome  body  in 
Caefar's  time,  is  moft  certain  ;  that  the  art  of  navi- 
gation was  not  before  Caefar's  time  fo  well  underftood 
and  pra£tifcd,  as  to  bring  men  from  any  other  part 
of  the  world  thither,  fave  from  Great-Britain  ;  tiiat 
from  St.  David's-head  in  South-Wales,  and  from 
Holy-head  in  North-Wales,  Ireland  is  not  clearly  at 
any  time  difcerned,  nor  often  at  all  ;  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  thofe  two  Britifli  head-lands  had  neither 
boats  fit  to  pafs  that  fea,  is  moil  probable  ;  but  that 
■Carrickfergus  may  be  always  feen  from  Scotland, 
is  well  known  ;  and  that  a  Imall  boat  may  row  over 
in  three  or  four  hours,  is  experienced  ;  that  the  lan- 
guage of  thofe  parts  differ  very  little  ;  that  the 
country  about  Carrickfergus  is  far  better  than  that  of 
Scotland  .oppofite  j  that  the  chief  bifliops  feat  of 
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Ireland,  and  probably  the  firft,  is  near  thofe  parts, 
are  all  notorious  truths.  From  all  whjch  'tis  pro- 
bable, that  Ireland  was  firft  peopled  from  Scotland. 

It  hat.(!  been  much  obferved,  that  the  lieutenants 
and  chancellors  of  Ireland  have  often  been  at  va- 
riance ;  the  reafon  whereof  feems  to  be  their  powers 
•were  too  near  an  equilibrium  ;  for  the  lieutenant 
commands  an  army  perhaps  of  3000,  and  the  chan- 
cellor makes  goo  juftices  of  peace,  who  make  2500 
conftables,  which  are  the  civil  fword,  who  aft  in 
times  of  peace,  and  every  where,  and  al)  matters  ; 
whereas  the  army  adts  only  upon  rare  occafions,  aifd 
are  more  mercenary  men.  So  as  the  civil  fword 
feems  of  far  more  extent  and  eiFedl  than  the  military 
fword. 

The  lieutenant  difpofes  perhaps  of  four  or  five 
hundred  places  and  employments  ;  but  the  chancellor, 
the  fajd  nine  hundred  juftices  of  peace,  and  feveral 
others.  The  lieutenant  can  hurt  very  few  perfons, 
who  do  not  df-pend  upon  the  favour  of  employments; 
but  the  chancellor  can  afFe61:  all  men  of  eftates  and 
dealing  in  the  world,  by  the  power  of  his  court,  and 
by  the  harmony  of  liis  own  will  with  the  king's 
confcience. 

1  he  lieutenant  is  for  the  moft  part  a  ftranger  to 
Ireland  ;  but  the  chancellor  feldom  fuch,  but  a  per- 
fon  of  great  family  and  acquaintance.  Moreover, 
all  the  li-^utenants,  deputies,  and  lords  juftices,  that 
have  b?en  thefe  150  years,  have  not,  one  with  ano- 
ther, continued  two  years  in  the  office  ;  but  the 
chancellors  have  much  more,  and  arc  feldom  re- 
moved but  by  death,  and  general  revolutions.  The 
chancellor  h:..  ardinaiily  fome  other  dignity  and  office 
annexed,  for  they  be  often  eminent  prelates  and 
chtirch-men  ;  but  the  lieutenant  is  confined  to  tem- 
poralso     The   chancellor    is   fpeaker  in    parliament, 
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and  by  keeping  the  feal,  can  check  the  lieutenant  in 
many  cafes.  The  chancellors  are  bred  to  eloquence 
and  arguing  ;  the  breeding  of  a  lieutenant  is  cafual. 

Men  that  bring  great  eftates  into  Ireland,  do  not 
increafe  them  proportionably  with  them  who  come 
over  with  nothing.  Not  to  quote  the  examples 
hereof  on  both  fides,  the  reafon  feems  not  to  be  very 
abftrufe,  viz. 

The  langyage  of  Ireland  is  like  that  of  the  north 
of  Scotland,  in  many  things  like  the  Welch  and 
Manques  ;  but  in  Ireland  the  Fingallians  fpeak  nei- 
ther Englifh,  Irifh,  nor  Welch  3  and  the  people 
about  Wexford,  though  they  agree  in  a  language 
differing  from  Englifh,  Welch,  and  Irifli,  yet  'tis  not 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  Fingallians  near  Dublin. 
Both  thefe  forts  of  people  are  honeft  and  laborious 
members  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Irifh  language,  and  the  Welch,  as  alfo  all 
languages  that  have  not  beep  the  languages  of  flou- 
riftiing  empires,  wherein  were  many  things,  many 
notions  and  fancies,  both  poetical  and  philofophical, 
bath  but  few  words  ;  and  all  the  names  of  artificial 
things  brought  into  ufe,  fince  the  empire  of  thefe 
linguifts  ceafed,  are  exprefied  in  the  language  of  their 
conquerors,  by  altering  the  termination  and  accents 
only- 
Ireland  is  Bov/  divided  into  provinces,  counties, 
baronies,  parifhcs,  and  farm-lands,  and  thofe,  fo  as 
that  they  may  be,  and  have  been  geometrically  deli- 
neated ;  but  formerly  it  was  not  fo,  but  the  country 
was  called  by  the  names  of  the  lords  who  governed 
the  people.  For  as  a  territory  bounded  by  bogs,  is 
greater  or  Icfler  as  the  bog  is  more  dry  and  paflable, 
or  otherwife  :  (o  the  country  of  a  grandee  or  tierne 
in  Ireland,    became   greater    or  leiTer  as  his  forces 
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waxed  or  weaned  ;  for  where  was  a  large  caftie  and 

garrifon,   there  the  juiifdi*5tion  was  alfo  large. 

And  when  thefe  grandees  came  to  make  peace,  and 
fettle  the  bounds  with  one  another,  the  limits  of  their 
land-agreements  were  no  lines  geometrically  drawn  ; 
but  if  the  rain  fell  one  way,  then  the  land  whereon 
it  fell,  did  belong  to  A,  if  the  other  way,  to  B,  &c. 

As  to  their  town-lands,  plough-lands,  colps, 
gneere5,  bullibos,  ballibelaghs,  two's,  horfmen's, 
beds,  &c.  they  are  all  at  this  day  become  unequal 
both  in  quantity  and  value,  having  been  made  upon 
grounds  which  are  now  obfolete  aod  antiquated. 

For  fometimes  lands  were  divided  by  what  certain 
focieties  of  men  held,  which  I  conceive  were  town- 
lands  or  tythings. 

Sometimes  by  plow-lands,  viz.  fuch  a  parcel  of 
lands  as  contained  enough  of  every  fpecies  of  land 
arable,  meadow,  pafture,  mountain,  turf-bog,  wood, 
&c.  as  ferved  for  the  whole  ufe  of  man,  efpecially  of 
the  owner  of  fuch  a  plow-land. 

Sometimes  by  the  fhare  or  proportion  of  land, 
which  an  undertaker  would  engage  to  plant  and  de- 
fend according  to  articles. 

Sometimes  by  the  fhare  which  each  fervitor  had 
given  him  in  reward  for  his  fervice,  after  a  rebellion 
or  infurredion. 

Sometimes  by  what  belonged  to  the  cell  of  fome 
religiods  man  or  men.  But  now  all  the  lands  are 
geometrically  divided,  and  that  without  abolifliing 
the  ancient  denominations  and  dlvifions  above-men- 
tioned. So  that  it  is  yet  wanting  to  prevent  the 
various  fpelling  of  names  generally  underftood,  that 
fome  perfon  or  perfons  who  can  rightly  comprehend 
the  names  of  all  public  denominations  according  as 
they  are  fpelled  in  the  lateft  grants,  ftiould  be  ap- 
pointed by  authority  to  determine   the  fame   for  the 

time 
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time  to  come.  And  that  where  the  fame  land  hath 
other  names,  or  hath  been  fpelled  with  other  con- 
fcription  of  letters  or  fyllables,  that  the  fame  be  men- 
tioned with  an  alias.  Where  the  public  and  new 
authenticated  denominations  is  part  of  a  greater  anti- 
quated denomination,  that  it  be  fo  exprefled,  as  by 
being  called  the  Eaft,  Weft,  South,  or  North  part 
thereof.  And  if  the  faid  denomination  comprehend 
feveral  obfolete  or  inconfiderable  parcels,  that  the 
fame  be  exprefled  likewife. 

The  laft  claufe  of  the  explanatory  aft,  enabled 
men  to  put  new  names  on  their  refpeftive  lands,  in- 
ftead  of  thofe  uncouth,  unintelligible  ones  then  upon 
them.  And  it  would  not  be  amifs  if  the  fignificant 
part  of  the  Irifti  names  were  interpreted,  where  they 
are  not,  or  cannot  be  abolifhed. 
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SOME  have  thought  that  little  (hipping  belongs 
to  Ireland,  by  the  great  policy  of  the  Englifh, 
who  (  as  they  wittily  exprefled  it  )  would  keep  the 
chain  or  draw-bridge  between  both  kingdoms,  on  the 
Englifli  fide  :  but  I  never  perceived  any  impediment 
of  building,  or  having  (hips  in  Ireland,  but  mens  own 
indifpofition  thereunto,  either  wanting  ftock  for  fo 
chargeable  a  work,  or  not  having  workmen  of  forts 
enough  to  fit  out  a  Ihip  in  all  particulars  :  as  far  that 
they  could  hire  fhips  cheaper  from  the  Dutch,  than  td 
build  them  ;  or,  that  the  Irilli  had  rather  eat  potatoes 
and  milk  on  dry  land,  than  conteft  with  the  wind  and 
waves  with  better  food  :  o^  that  there  is  not  fufiicient 
encouragement  for  an  able  Ihipright  to  refide  in  Ire- 
land. Neverthelefs  at  this  day  there  belongs  to  fe- 
veral  ports  of  Ireland,  veflels  between  lO  and  200 
tuns,  amounting  to  about  8000  tuns  of  fej^eral  forts 
and  fizes :  and  there  are  five  light-houfes  erefted  for 
fafety  of  failing  upon  the  coafts. 

Concerning  the  Ambergreece,  taken  upon  the 
Weftern  coafts  of  Ireland,  I  could  never  receive  any 
clear  fatisfadion,  neither  of  its  odor,  nor  any  other 
vertue,  nor  what  ufe  was  or  could  be  made  of  that 
ilufF  which  has  been  fo  called,  which  is  of  feveral 
appearances. 

What  is  faid  of  the  herb  Mackenbory,  is  fabulous, 
only  that  'tis  a  tythimal,  which  will  purge  furioufly, 
and  of  which  there  are  vaft  quantities  in  that  part  of 
Kerry  called  Defmond,  where  the  arbutus  or  ftravv- 
berry  tree  groweth  in  great  quantity. 

There  are  not  in  Ireland  ten  iron  furnaces,  but  a- 
bove  twenty  forges  and  bloomeries,  and  but  one  lead- 
work,  which  was  ever  wrought,  tho'  many  in  view, 
which  the  pretended  patents  of  them  have  hindered 
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tlie  working  of.  There  Is  alfo  a  place  In  Kerry  fit 
for  one  allum-work,  attempted,  but  not  fully  pro- 
ceeded upon. 

There  are  in  the  Weft  of  Ireland,  about  20  gentle- 
men, who  have  engaged  in  the  pilchaid-fifhing,  and 
have  among  them  all  about  160  fayncs,  whtrcwith 
they  fometimes  take  about  4000  hogflieads  of  pilchards 
per  aim.  worth  about  ten  thoufand  pound,  Cork, 
Kingfale,  and  Bantry  are  the  beft  places  for  eating 
of  frelh  fifli,  tho'  Dublin  is  not,  or  need  not  be  ill 
fupplied  with  the  fame. 

The  clothing-trade  is  not  arrived  to  what  it  was 
before  the  late  rebellion.  And  the  art  of  making 
the  excellent,  thick,  fpungy,  warm  coverlets,  feems 
to  be  loft. 

Near  Colrane  is  a  falmon-fifhing,  where  feveral 
tuns  of  falmon  have  been  taken  at  one  draught. 

The  Englilh  in  Ireland  before  Henry  the  VITs 
time,  lived  in  Ireland  as  the  Europeans  do  in  Ameri- 
ca J  or  as  feveriil  nations  do  now  upon  the  fame  con- 
tinent ;  fo  as  an  Engliftiman  was  not  punifliable  for 
killing  an  Iriftiman,  and  they  were  governed  by  dif- 
ferent laws  ;  the  Irifti  by  the  Brehan  law,  and  the 
Englifti  there  by  the  lavv's  of  England. 

Regifters  of  burials,  births  and  marriages,  are  not 
yet  kept  in  Ireland,  though  of  late  begun  in  Dublin^ 
but  imperfcdlly. 

Englilh  in  Ireland,  growing  poor  and  difcontented, 
degenerate  into  Irifti ;  ^  vice  verfa^  Iriftj  grov/ing 
into  wealth  and  favour,  reconcile  to  the  Englilh. 

Eleven  Irifh  miles  makes  14  Engiifti,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  the  Irilh  perch  of  21  feet,  to  the 
Englifli  of  16  and  a  half. 

The  i>dmearurement  of  land  in  Ireland,  hath  hither- 
to been  made  with  a  circumferencer,  with  a  needle  of 
three  two  thirds  long,  as  the  moft  convenient  propor- 
tion ; 
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tion ;  but  'twill  be  henceforth  better  done  by  the  help 
of  fome  old  geometrical  theoremes,  joyned  with  the 
new  property  of  a  circle,  demonftrated  by  doSor 
R.Wood. 

The   DIAGRAM. 

ALtho'  the  proteftants  of  Ireland,  be  to  papifts, 
as  three  to  eight ;  yet,  becaufe  the  former  live 
in  cities  and  towns,  and  the  Scots  live  all  in  and  a- 
bout  five  of  the  32  counties  of  Ireland  j  it  feems  in 
other  open  counties,  and  without  the  corporations, 
that  the  Irifh  and  Papifts  are  twenty  to  one. 
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A  report  from  the  council  of  trade  in  Ire- 
land, to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Coun- 
cil, which  was  drawn  by  fir  William 
Petty. 

I  N"  obedience  to  your  lordJJjifs  A51  of  Council^  of 
January  the  zoth  1675,  we  have  fpent  feve- 
ral  days  in  confidering  howy  as  well  the  wealth  sf 
this  kingdom  ingeneral^  as  the  money  thereof  in 
particular  may  he  Increafed.  And  in  order  there' 
unto^  we  miiji  firjt  fet  down  to  the  bed  of  our 
knowledge^  the  ftate  of  this  kingdom  in  reference 
to  trade.  Secondly ^  We  have  noted  fuch  inferences 
from  the  fame  as  do  foew  the  fever al  caufes  of 
the  fmallnefs  of  trade^  want  of  money ^  and  the 
general  'poverty  of  this  ncu-ion.  And  in  the  laji 
place^  we  have  offered  fuch  general  remedies  and 
expedients.,  in  the  refpecJive  cafes.,  as  may  be  ob- 
tained and  pra^ifed.,  without  any  new  law  to  be 
fnade  in  Ireland.  And  we  are  ready  fo  to  inlarge 
upon  the  branches  we  have  off'ered.,  as  to  make 
fuch  of  our  propofals  practicable.,  as  your  lordjhips 
Jhall  pleafe  to  feleB  and  approve  of  for  that  pur- 
pf^' 

March  the  25th,  1676. 
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CHAP.       XIV. 

Conjlderations  retating  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland, 

TH  E  whole  territory  of  Ireland  confifts  of  about 
12  millions  of  acres  (Englifh  meafure)  of  ara- 
ble, meadow,  and  good  pafture  land  ;  with  about  two 
millions  of  rocky,  boggy,  and  fcrubby  pafture,  com- 
monly called  unprofitable,  (tho'  not  altogether  fuch  :) 
the  reft  being  abfolute  boggs,  loughs,  rocks,  fands, 
ftrands,  rivers,  and  highways,  &c.  Of  all  which  fe- 
veral  lands,  the  yearly  rent  (comprehending  their 
Majefties  quit-rents,  tythes  and  tenants  improve- 
ments) is  fuppofed  to  be  about  nine  hundred  thoufand 
pound,  and  worth  to  be  purchafed  at  nine  millions. 

2.  The  value  of  all  the  houfing  in  Ireland,  which 
have  one  or  more  chimnies  in  them,  (excluding  all 
cabbins  which  have  none)  is  fuppofed  to  be  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half. 

3.  The  cattle  and  live  ftock,   three  millions, 

4.  Corn,  furniture,  merchandize,  &c.  about  one 
million. 

5.  The  coined  and  currant  money,  now  running  in 
trade,  is  between  300,  and  350,000].  or  the  50th 
part  of  the  value  of  the  whole  kingdom,  which  wc 
fuppofe  to  be  about  16  millions. 

6.  The  number  of  the  people  in  Ireland  is  about 
1100,000,  viz.  300,000  Englifti,  Scotch,  and  Welch 
proteftants,  and  800,000  papifts,  whereof  one  fourth 
^re  children  unfit  for  labour,  and  about  75,000  of 
the  remainder  are,  by  reafon  of  their  quality  and 
cftates,  above  the  necellity  of  corporal  labour ;  fo  as 
there  remains  750,000  labouring  men  and  women, 
500,000  whereof  do  perform  the  prefent  work  of  the 
nation. 

7-   The 
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7.  The  fald  1100,000  people  do  live  in  about 
200,eoo  families  or  houfes,  whereof  there  are  but 
iibout  16,000  which  have  more  than  one  chimney  in 
each  ;  and  about  24,000  which  have  but  one  ;  all  the 
other  houfes,  being  160,000,  are  wretched  nafty 
cabbins,  without  chimney,  window,  or  door-fhut, 
even  worfe  than  thofe  of  the  favage  Americans,  and 
wholly  unfit  for  the  making  merchantable  butter, 
cheefe,  or  the  manufa£lures  of  woollen,  linen  or 
leather. 

8.  The  houfes  within  the  city  and  liberties  of  Diib- 
lin,  are  under  5000,  viz.  in  the  city  1150.  And  the 
alehoufes  within  the  fame  about  i2co.  And  it  fcems, 
that  in  other  corporations  and  country  towns,  the 
proportion  of  alehoufes  is  yet  greater  than  in  Dublin, 
viz.  about  one  third  ofxhe  whole. 

9.  The  countie.s,  baronies,  and  parifliesof  Ireland,  arc 
now  become  marvelloufly  unequal,  fo  as  fome  are  twenty 
times  as  big  as  others^  the  county  of  Cork  feeming  ia 
refpe£t  of  people  and  parifhes  to  be  one  8th  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  other  counties  not  being  above 
the  20th  part  of  the  county  of  Cork  ;  it  hath  been 
found  very  difficult  to  get  fit  perfons  for  fheriffs  and 
juries ;  and  the  often  holding  of  alTizes  and  quartcr- 
feflions  in  the  faid  fmaller  counties,  hath  been  found 
an  unneceflary  burden  upon  them, 

ID.  There  are  now  in  Ireland  32  counties,  252  ba- 
ronies, and  2278  pariflies  ;  fo  as  the  number  of  fhe- 
fifFs,  and  fub-ffcerifFs,  flieriff-bailifts,  high  and  petty- 
conftables,  are  about  three  thoufand  perfons,  where- 
of not  above  one  tenth  are  Engliih  or  proreftants.  So 
as  the  remainder  (beiijg  about  two  tho.ufand  fe.vera 
hundred)  are  Irilh  papifisj  and  are  the  civil  militia  of 
this  kingdom,  and  have  the  execuang  of  ail  de- 
crees of  courts,  and  of  jufticcs  of  the  peaces  war^ 
rants, 

C  c  n.  This 
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11.  This  civil  rrilitia,  and  the  reft  of  the  Irifh  pa- 
pifts  being  about  800,000,  are  influenced  and  guided 
by  about  3000  priefts  and  fryars,  and  they  governed 
by  their  bifhops  and  fuperiors,  who  are  for  the  moft 
part,  of  the  old  Irifh  gentry,  men  of  foreign  edu- 
cation, and  who  depend  upon  foreign  princes  and 
prelates,  for  benefices  and  preferments. 

12.  The  Irifh  pipifts  (befides  Sundays  and  the  29 
holidays  appointed  by  the  law)  do  one  place  with  ano- 
ther, obferve  about  24  days  more  in  the  year,  in 
which  they  do  no  corporal  labour,  fo  a^  they  have 
but  about  266  working  days ;  whereas  proteflants  not 
ftridly  obferving  all  the  legal  holy  days,  by  a  total 
forbearing  of  labour,  have  in  efFe£l  300  working  days 
in  the  year,  that  is,  34  days  more  than  the  papifls, 
or  at  leafl  five  of  fix  days  in  each,  or  one  lOth  part  of 
the  whole  year. 

13.  The  expence  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  is 
about  four  millions  per  ann.  the  50th  part  whereof 
being  8o,oool.  and  the  quarter  of  annual  houfe  rent 
being  about  60,000  1.  together  with  450,000 1. 
more,  being  the  value  of  half  a  years  rent,  tythes 
and  quit  rent,  do  make  590,000!.  as  that  fum  of  money 
which  will  compleatly  drive  the  trade  of  thi§  king- 
dom. 

14.  The  value  of  the  commodities  exported  out 
of  Ireland,  and  the  freight  of  the  fhipping  employed 
in  the  trade  of  this  nation,  together  with  the  fifhing 
of  herrings,  is  about  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum ^ 

15.  The  value  of  the  eflates  in  Ireland  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as  do  ufually  live  in  England  ;  the  intcrefl  of 
debts  of  Ireland,  due  and  payable  to  England  ;  the 
pay  of  the  forces  of  Ireland,  now  in  England  ;  the 
expence  and  penfions  of  agents  and  folicitors  com- 
monly refiding  in  England  about  JriOi  affairs  3  the  ex- 
pence 
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pence  of  Englifli  and  Irifli  youth  now  upon  their 
education  beyond  the  feas  ;  and  laftly,  the  fu ppofed 
profit  of  the  two  great  farms  now  on  foot,  do  alto- 
gether make  up  near  two  hundred  thoufand  pound, 
per  ann.  as  a  debt  payable  to  England  out  of  Ire- 
land. 

16.  The  value  of  the  cattle,  viz.  live  oxen  and 
fiieep,  carried  out  of  Ireland  into  England,  was  never 
more  than  140,0001.  per  annum  \  the  freight,  hides, 
tallow,  and  wool  of  the  faid  live  cattle,  were  worth 
about  60,000 1.  of  the  faid  140,000!.  and  the  value 
of  the  goods  imported  out  of  England  into  Ireland 
(when  the  cattle  trade  was  free)  was  between  treble 
and  quadruple,  to  the  neat  value  of  the  ox  and  flieeps 
flefh  tranfported  from  hence  into  England. 

17.  The  cuftoms  of  exported  and  imported  goods, 
between  England  and  Ireland,  ab{lra<5led  from  the 
excife  thereof,  was  in  the  freeft  trade  about  32,000!. 
per  annum, 

C     H     A     ?.       XV. 

Inferences  from  the  prem'ifj'cs, 

I.  If^Y  comparing  the  extent  of  the  territory  with 
^£3  *^^  number  of  people,  it  appears  that  Ireland 
is  much  under  peopled  ;  forafmuch  as  there  are  above 
10  acres  of  good  land  to  every  head  in  Ireland; 
whereas  in  England  and  France  there  are  but  four, 
and  in  Holland  fcarce  one. 

2.  That  if  there  be  250,000  fparc  hands  capable 
of  labour,  who  can  earn  4  or  5  I.  per  ann.  one  with 
another,  it  follows  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  wejl 
employed,  may  earn  one  million  per  ann.  more  than 
they  do  now,  which  is  more  ihaJi  t!is  years  rent  of  the 
whole  country. 

C  c  2  3.,If 
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3.  If  an  houfe  with  ftone  walls,  and  a  chimney 
well  covered,  and  half  an  acre  of  land  well  ditched 
about,  may  be  made  for  4  or  5  1.  or  thereabouts ; 
then  two  thirds  of  the  fpare  hands  of  Ireland  can  in 
one  years  time  build  and  fit  up  160,000  fuch  hoafes 
and  gardens,  inftead  of  the  like  number  of  the  wretch- 
ed cabbins  abovementioned  :  and  that  in  a  time  when 
a  foreign  trade  is  moft  dead  and  obftrudled,  and  when 
money  is  moft  fcarce  in  the  land. 

4.  The  other  third  part  of  the  faid  fpare  hands 
within  the  fame  year  (befides  the  making  of  bridges, 
harbours,  rivers,  highways,  &c.  more  fit  for  trade) 
are  able  to  plant  as  many  fruit  and  timber  trees,  and 
alfo  quick-fet  hedges  as,  being  grown  up,  would  dif- 
tinguifh  the  bounds  of  lands,  beautify  the  country, 
fhade  and  ftielter  cat  le,  furnifli  wood,  fuel,  timber  and 
fruit,  in  a  better  manner  than  ever  was  yet  known  in 
Ireland  or  England.  And  all  this  in  a  time  when 
trade  is  dead,  and  money  moft  fcarce. 

5.  If  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  cabbins  above- 
mentioned,  be  planted  with  hemp  and  flax,  accord- 
ing to  the  prefent  ftatute,  there  would  grow  120,000 1. 
worth  of  the  faid  commodities,  the  manufactures 
whereof,  as  alfo  of  the  wool  and  hides  now  exported, 
would  by  the  labour  of  the  fpare  hands  above-men- 
ti^ned,  amount  to  above  one  million  per  annum  more 
than  at  prefent. 

6.  The  multitude  and  proportion  of  ale-houfes 
above-mentioned,  is  a  fign  of  want  of  employment 
in  thofe  that  buy,  nq  Itfs  than  thofe  that  fell  the 
drink. 

7.  There  being  but  800, oco  papifts  in  Ireland,  and 
little  above  2000  priefts  ;  it  is  manifeft  that  5GO 
priefts  may,  in  a  competent  manner,  officiate  for  the 
faid  number  of  people  and  parifhes.  And  that  two 
popifh  biihops  (if  any  at  all  be  neccffary)  may  as  vi^el! 

govern 
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govern  the  faid  500  priefts,  and  two  thoufand  parifhes* 
as  the  26  bifhops  of  England  do  govern  near  ten  thou- 
fand parifhes. 

8.  If  the  proteftants,  according  to  the  prefent  prac- 
tice and  under  {landing  of  the  law,  do  work  one  tenth 
part  of  the  year  more  than  the  papifts  :  and  that  there 
be  750,000  working  people  in  Ireland^  whereof  a- 
bout  600,000  are  papifts  ;  it  follows  that  the  popifh 
religion  takes  off  6o,000  workers,  which,  at  about 
4I.  per  anntcm  Q2ich,  is  about  250,000  I.  per  annum  of 
jt  felf  J  befides  the  maintenance  of  25OO  fuperfluous 
churchmen,  which  at20l.  per  annum  eachy  comes  to 
50,000! •  per  annum  more. 

g.  The  fheriffs  of  Ireland  at  lOOl.  p'er  annum,  the 
high  conftables  at  20I.  per  annum,  and  the  petty  con- 
ftables  at  lol.  per  annum  each,  being  all  Englilh  pro- 
teftants, (with  fome  other  incident  charges  for  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice)  may  be  fallarated  and  de- 
frayed for  30,000!.  per  annum,  confiftent  with  his  ma- 
jefty's  prefent  revenue,  forces,  &c.  which  faid  falaries 
may  alfo  be  left'ened,  by  uniting  fome  of  the  fmaller 
counties,  baronies  and  parifties,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  people  inhabiting  within  them. 

10.  If  there  be  not  350,000  1.  coined  money  in 
Ireland  ;  and  if  590,000).  (or  near  double  what  there 
now  is)  be  requifitcto  drive  the  trade  thereof;  then  it 
follows,  that  there  is  not  enough  in  Ireland  to  drive 
the  trade  of  the  nation. 

11.  If  the  lands  of  Ireland  and  houHng  in  corpora- 
tions, be  worth  above  10  niillions  to  be  now  fold, 
(and  if  lefs  than  one  million  of  ftock  will  drive  all  the 
trade  that  Ireland  is  capable  of)  reckoning  but  two 
returns  per  anman  j  it  is  certain  that  the  leiler  part  of 
the  faid  ten  millions  worth  of .  real  eftate,  being  well 
contrived  into  a  bank  of  credit,  will,  with  the  caih 
yet    remaining,     abundantly    anhver  all    the    ends  of 

C  c   3  domeftick 
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domeftick  improvements   and    foreign  traffick  what* 
foever. 

12.  If  the  whole  fubftance  of  Ireland  be  worth  16 
millions,  as  abovefaid  :  if  the  cuftoms  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  were  never  worth  above  32,000  L 
per  annum:  if  the  titles  of  eftates  in  Ireland  be  more 
hazardous  and  expenfive,  for  that  England  and  Ire- 
land be  not  under  one  legiflative  power  :  if  Ireland 
till  now  hath  been  a  continual  charge  to  England  :  if 
khe  reducing  the  late  rebellion  did  coft  England  three 
times  more  in  men  and  money,  then  the  fubftance  of 
the  whole  country,  when  reduced,  is  worth  :  if  it  be 
juft,  that  men  of  Englifh  birth  and  eftates,  living  in 
Ireland,  ftiould  be  reprefented  in  the  legiflative  power  ; 
and  that  the  Irifli  (hould  not  be  judged  by  thofe  who, 
they  pretend,  do  ufurp  their  eftates ;  it  then  feems 
juft  and  convenient  that  both  kingdoms  fhould  be 
united,  and  governed  by  one  legiflative  power.  Nor 
is  it  hard  to  fhew  how  this  may  be  made  pra£ticable, 
nor  to  fatisfy,  repair,  or  filence  thofe  who  are  intereft- 
ed  or  affedted  to  the  contrary. 

1 3.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  wonderful  that  men 
born  in  England,  who  have  lands  granted  to  them 
by  the  king,  for  fervice  done  in  Ireland  to  the  crown 
of  England  when  they  have  occafion  to  refide  or  ne- 
gotiate in  England,  (hould  by  their  countrymen, 
kindred  and  friends  there,  be  debarred  to  bring  with 
them  out  of  Ireland  food  whereupon  to  live,  nor  fuf- 
fered  to  carry  money  out  of  Ireland,  nor  to  bring 
fuch  commodities  as  they  fetch  from  America  dire£lly 
home,  but  round  about  by  England,  with  extream 
hazard  and  lofs,  and  be  forced  to  trade  only  with 
ftrangers,  and  become  unacquainted  with  their  own 
country;  efpecially  when  England  gaineth  more  than 
it  loofcth  by  a  free  commerce  ;  as  exporting  hither 
three  times  as  tnuch  as  it  reeeiveth  from  hence :   in- 

fomuch 
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fomuch  as  95I.  in  England,  is  worth  about  lool. 
of  the  like  money  in  Ireland,  in  the  freeft  time  of 
trade. 

14.  It  is  conceived  that  about  one  3d  of  the  im- 
;ported  manufactures  might  be  maue  in  Ireland,  and 
one  3d  of  the  remainder  might  be  more  conveniently 
had  from  foreign  parts,  than  out  of  England,  and  con- 
fequently  that  it  is  fcarce  necefiary  at  all  for  Ireland 
to  receive  any  goods  of  England,  and  not  convenient 
■to  receive  above  one  4th  part  from  hence  of  the  vi^hole 
which  it  needeth  to  import,  the  value  whereof  is  un- 
der 100,000  1.  per  ann. 

The  application  of  the  premifes^     in     order    to    remedy 
the  defeats  and  impediments  of  the  trade  of  Ireland. 
I.   Forafmuch   as  the  confideration  of  raifmg   mo- 
ney, hath  already,    and   fo   lately,    been  before  your 
lordfhips ;  therefore    without   giving  this   board    any 
further  trouble  concerning  the  fame,  we  humbly  of- 
fer, in  order  to   the   regulation   of  the  fcveral  fpecies 
thereof,  that  whereas  weighty   plate  pieces,  together 
with  ducatoons,  making  about  three  quarters   of  the 
money  now  current  in  Ireland,  do  already  pafs  at  pro- 
portionable rates  j  and  tor  that  all  other  'pedes  of  fil- 
ver  money,  are  neither  rated  proportionably  to  the  faid 
weighty  pieces,  nor  to  one  another  ;  that  whole,  half 
and  quarter  cobbs  of  fterling  filver  (if  light)  may  pafs 
at  5s.  'jA.per  ounce,  but  that  the  other  fpecies  of  coar- 
fer  filver,  as  the  Perues,  &c.  may  pafs  as  commodity,  or 
at  5s.  per  ounce  until  there  (hall  be   conveniency  for 
new  coining  thereof  into  fmaller  money. 

2.  That  forthwith  application  may  be  made  unto 
England,  to  reftore  the  trade  from  the  plantations, 
and  between  the  two  kingdoms  (and  particularly  that 
of  cattle)  as  heretofore  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  dif- 
cover  and  hinder,  by  all  means  poflible,  the  carrying 
of  bullion  out  of  Ireland  into  England  ;  to  the  end 
C  c  4  that 
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that  thofe  in  England  who  are  to  receive  monies  from 
hence,  may  be  neceflitated  to  be  very  earneft  in  the 
faid  negotiation. 

3.  That  endeavours  be  ufed  in  England,  for  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  under  one  legiflative  power, 
proportionably,  as  was  heretofore  done  in  the  cafe  of 
Wales. 

4.  For  reducing  intereft  from  ten  to-  five  or  fix  per  cent. 
for  difpofing  monied  men  to  be  rather  merchants  than 
ufurers,  rather  to  trade  than  purchafe,  and  to  prevent 
the  bad  and  uncertain  payments  which  gentlemen  are 
forced  to  make  unto  tradefmen,  whofe  ftock  and  cre- 
dit is  thereby  foon  buried  in  debts,  not  to  be  received 
without  long  and  expenfive  fuits,  and  that  a  bank  of 
land  be  forthwith  contrived  and  countenanced. 

5.  That  the  a6l  of  ftate  which  mitigates  and  com- 
pounds for  the  cuftoms  of  fome  foreign  goods,  pur- 
pofely  made  high  to  hinder  their  importation,  and  to 
encourage  the  manufailure  of  them  here,  be  taken  in- 
to confideration  (at  leaft  before  it  be  renewed.) 

6.  That  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council,  as  alfo  the 
nobility,  courts  of  juftice  and  officers  of  the  army, 
and  other  gentlemen  in  and  about  Dublin,  may  by 
their  engagement  and  example,  difcountenance  the 
ii(t  of  fome  certain  foreign  commodities,  to  be  pitched 
upon'  by  your  lordfhips :  and  that  gentlemen  and 
freeholders  in  the  country,  at  their  aflizes,  and  other 
country  meetings,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  all 
corporations  who  five  in  houfes  of  above  two  chim- 
nies  each,  may  afterwards  do  the  fame. 

J".  That  there  be  a  corporation  for  the  navigation 
of  this  kingdom,  and  that  other  focieties  of  men  may 
be  infti  uted,  who  fhall  undertake  and  give  fecurity  to 
carry  on  the  feverai  trades  and  manufh(flurcs  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  to  fee  that  all  goods  exported  to  foreign 
markets,    may    be     faithfully    wrought    and    packt  : 

which 
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which  iocieties  may  direct  themfelves,  by  the  many 
feveral  propofals  and  reports  formerly,  and  of  late 
made  by  the  council  of  trade,  and  which  they  are 
now  again  ready  to  enlarge  and  accomodate  to  the  faid 
feveral  propofals  refpe(5tively,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  manufaftures  of  woolkn,  linen,  and  lea- 
ther. 

8.  That  the  corporations  of  Ireland,  may  be  ob- 
liged to  engage  no  manufa^ures,  but  according  to 
their  primitive  inftrutSions ;  which  was  to  carry  on 
fuch  great  works,  as  exceeded  the  ftrength  of  fingle 
perfons;  and  particularly  that  they  may  caufe  fome 
fuch  like  proportions  of  yarn,  linnen  and  woollen, 
as  alfo  of  worfted,  to  be  fpun,  as  Mr.  Hawkins  hath 
propounded. 

g-.  That  the  patents  which  hinder  the  working  of 
mines  may  be  confidered, 

10.  That  the  jultlces  of  peace  may  be  admonished 
to  prote6t  the  induftrious,  and  not  fufter  their  labours 
to  be  interrupted  by  vexatious  and  frivolous  indit^- 
ments. 

11.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  wretched  cabbins 
in  Ireland,  may  be  encouraged  to  reform  them,  by  . 
remitting  the  penalty  of  nine  pence /)fr  Sunday,  pay- 
able by  the  ftatute  ;  and  likewife  to  make  gardens,  as 
the  ftatute  for  flax  and  hemp  requires.  And  thatocher 
the  wholefome  laws  againft  idlers,  vagabonds,  Szc. 
may  be  applied  to  the  prevention  of  beggary  and 
thievery  :  whcreunto  the  orderly  difpofmg  of  the  faid 
cabbins  into  townfhips  would  alfo  conduce. 

12.  That  the  people  be  difluaded  from  the  obfcr- 
vation  of  the  fuperfluous  holydays. 

13.  That  the  exorbitant  number  of  popifh  priefis 
and  fryars,  may  be  reduced  to  a  bare  competency,  as 
alfo  the  number  of  ale-houfcs. 

14,  That 
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14.  That  the  conftable,  IherifF,  and  bailiffs,  tnay 
alfo  be  Englifh  prot^ftants,  {tho'  upon  falary.) 

*'  From  all  which,  and  from  the  fettilement  of 
eftates,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  men  feeing  more  ad- 
•vantage  to  live  in  Ireland  than  elfewhere,  may  be  in- 
vited to  remove  themfelves  thither  ;  aaid  to  fupply 
the  want  of  people  ;  the  greateft  and  moft  fundamen- 
tal defe<3:  of  this  kingdom. 


CAROL US 
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CA  R  O  t  U  S  pcundm^  Del  gratiei,  AngUce^  Sco- 
tia, Franda  &  Hibirnia  rex,  fidei  defenfor,  iffc. 
Omnihus  ad  quos  prafentes  Iltene  pervenerint  falutem. 
Cum  pr<sdile£ius^  perquam  fidelis  confanguineus  ^  con- 
fiUarius  nojler  Jacobus  dux  Ormondi<e  in  regno  nojiro 
Hib^rnite,  qui  plurima  egregia  fervitia  ferenijjimo  patri 
nojiro  beatijima  memorise  in  eodem  regno,  in  loco  l^  qua- 
litate  Domini  locum-ienentis  generalis  &  gcneralis  guber~ 
tmtoris  ejufdem  regni  nejlri per  multos  annos  in  temporibus 
maxima  calamitatis  fumma  cum  prudentia  iff  integritate 
prajiiterit,  ac  fefe  fidum  iff  Jortem  ajjertorem  ctroyia 
Anglic  jurium  continue  comprobaverit,  utpote  qui  diSia 
patri  nojiro  per  totam  jiagitiofam  illam  fubditorum  fuorum 
vuperam  defeiiionem,  magnaniiniter  adharejcens  in  pralio 
primus  iff  audax,  in  conjilio  prudens,  iff  nemini  fecundus 
extiierit  ;  etque  nobis  etiam  turn  extremis  exilii  nojiri 
migujiiis,  turn  rejiitutione  nojira,  injeparahilis  iS  inde- 
fatigabilis  adfuerit  «>mes  i^  adjutor  :  nos  pramijja  per- 
pendentes  aquum  duximus,  in  tefjeram  fuvoris  nojiri, 
tundem  ducem  Ormondiee  locum-tenentem  nojirum  genera- 
iem  regni  nojiri  Hiberni<e  pradi^ii,  iff  generale?n  in 
eodem  regno  gubernatorem  conjiituere.  Sciatis,  quod  nos 
de  provida  circumfpeSlione  iff  indnjiria  prajati  Jacohi 
ducis  Ormondia  plurimum  conjitentes  de  advifumenia 
concilii  nojiri  i^  ex  certa  fcientia  iff  viero  viotu  nojiri 
ajftgnavimus,  Jecimus,  ordinavimus,  conjiitiiimus  iff  dc~ 
putavimus  iff  per  prf^fentes  ajfignamus,  Jacimus-ordin<i- 
mus,  conjlituimus  iff  deputa7nus  eundem  ducem  OrmondicS 
locum-tenentem  nojiruin  generalem  regni  nojiri  Hibernice 
pradiSf  necnon  gubernator*  noJiru?n  genera lem  regni 
no/iri  illius.  Habendum  tenendum^  gaudendum,  exerctnd* 
iS  occupand'  ojffic^  prad'  prajato  Jacobo  duci  Ormondi*£ 
una  cum  omnibus  iff  Jingulis  vad*  Jeod'  Jiipend*  iff  ^Jjo- 
cation*  eidem  officio  fpeSian'  i3'  pertinen'  durante  bene- 
placito  nojiro  ;  d antes  iff  concedi^ites  eidem  locipn-tenenti 

nijira 
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nojlro  generali  &  gubernator't  nojiro  generali  pknam 
tenore  prcvfent'ium  potcjlatern  iff  authoritatem  ad  pacem 
nojlram  &"  od  leges  confuitudines  regni  nojiri  pradi^* 
eujlodiend'  iff  cti/iodire  fad  end'  isf  ad  onvies  IS  fingulos 
llgeos  nojlros  tarn  Anglicos  quam  Hibernicos  diiii  regni 
noJlri  ac  alios  quofcunque,  per  nos  fuper  d'lSium  locum- 
Unenf  nojlrmn  generalon  iff  gubernatorem  nojlrum  gene- 
ralein^  Jiipendiatos  iff  alias  quafcunque  perfonas,  ibidem 
contra  rwsy  aut  pacem^  confuetudinem  id"  leges  pradiSi* 
qitalecunque  delinquend'  iff  contraveniend'  juxta  eorum 
demerita^  fecundum  leges  iff  confuetudines  pra:di£ias,  viis 
iff  medis  quibus  melius  pro  honore  £5?  proficuo  nojiro  fieri 
poterit :  ac  pro  bono  gubernatione  di£ii  regni  nojiri  ac 
ligeorum  ^  fubditor'  nojirorum  ibidetn  juxta  difcretionem 
diSii  locum-tenentis  nojiri  general'  £5?  gubenjatoris  nojiri 
general'  cajiigund'  £5?  puniend'  ac  puniri  iff  ca/iigari 
faciend'  necnon  ordinationes  ^  Jiatuta  pro  falvo  ££?  bono 
regimine  reg?ii  nojiri  ibidem  ordinand' Jiatuend'  ^  Jiabi- 
liend'  ac  fuper  inde  proclamationes  faciend'  debit£que 
executioni  demandand'  ac  quofcunque  contravenientes  iff 
delinquenies  cojiigand'  £5?  incarcerand'  atque  incarceratos 
folvend'  ££?  deliberand' .  Necnon  ad  recipiend'  £^  admit- 
tend^  per  diSium  advifament'  conflii  nojiri  ad  fidem  iff 
pacem  nojiram^  tarn  Anglicos  quam  Hibernicos^  £5*  alios 
quofcunque  infra  pradi£V  regnum  ncjirum  Mibernice  ha~ 
bitantes  vel  cormnorantes  iniutand'  feu  comfriorand^  qui 
nobis,  legibus  nojiris  confuetiid'  precdiSi'  rebelles  £5?  con- 
trarii  extiterint  aut  exijiunt  vel  exijient ;  £5*  ad  conce- 
dend'  faciend'  £5*  dand'  per  hujufmodi  advifameni"  plenam 
par  donation  em,  remiffionem,  relaxationem  £5?  abfolutionem 
tarn  general'  qua7n  fpecialem,  illis  £<?  eormn  cuilibet  hu- 
jupnodi  pardonationejn  petent'  aut  habere  volen*  ac  feiiam 
pads  no/ira  qua  ad  nos  pertlnet  tam  pro  homicid  rober' 
felon^  tnurdr*  rapt'  mulierum,  latrociniis,  falfs  allega- 
tion* adhafion'  inimicis  iitlagar'  tranfgrejfion  contempt' 
£5?  aids  offenfis  quihufcunque    in  diSio   regno    nojiro  per 
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aliqiias  hujnf?nodi  perfonas  afite  htec  tempora  faSf  feu  in 
fojierum  fa.ciend'  ^  corum  fort'isfaSlur^  ^ firmam  pacem 
nojiram  eis  cf?  ear  urn  cuilibet  literas  patentes  fub  magno 
figillo  quo  utimur  in  regno  nojlro  pradido  in  forma  debita 
conceden£  donand'  £5*  deliberand'  ac  ctiam  eofdem  a/iif 
quofcunque  ad  fines  £5?  redemptiona  hujus  modi  offeni  £5? 
eoriim  qucmlibet  qui  fines  ^  redemptiones  facere  dcbuerunt 
feu  voluerunt  accipiend^  y  recipiend^  et  finguV  perfonis 
juxta  leges  £5?  confuetudiyies  prxd'  ju/iitiam  faciend''  £5? 
fieri  mandand'  ac  etiam  ad  univerfos  £5?  fingulos  tarn  An- 
glos rebelles  quam  Hibernicos  didi  regni  nojiri  £s?  alios 
quofcunque  dicium  regnum  nojirum  in  pojlerum  inva- 
jdend'  ac  ipfum  regnum  noJlrum  fubditofque  nojlros 
ejufdem  deprtsdare^  gravere  feu  alio  modo  dejlruere  feu 
devajlare  intendent'  ac  fe  juxta  leges  £5?  confiietudines 
prtsdiB''  jujVtficare  volentes^  fe  necefj'e  fuerit^  cum  protejr 
nojlra  regia^  ac  aliis  viis  £5?  modis,  qui  bus  melius  fieri 
poterit  juxta  eorurn  demerita  puniend'  £5?  fe  opus  fuerit 
ultimo  pcpplicio  demandend^  ac  fubditos  nojlros  provide 
commovemr  convocand^  £5?  ievand^  ac  cum  eifdcm  fubditis 
noferis  fee  levai'  contra  ditlos  rebelles  congrediend"  eofque 
invadend'  vicend'  £5*  cafeigencV  £5?  fi  opus  fuerit  terr  ip~ 
forum  aliis  qui  nobis  fervire  volunt  £5?  intcKdimt  de  advi- 
famento  prcsdiff  kcand"  ££?  demittend\  Ac  etiam  cum  els 
pacificand"  ilf  pacem  cornponend'  ac  ipfos  pad  nojlree  ref- 
iorand  toties  quoties  in  pramiffis  vel  circa  ea  opus  fuerit. 
Provifo  tamen  fcmper^  quod  fuper  quamlibct  taleui  dl- 
miffionetn  £5?  location  per  prafat^  facobum  ducem  Or  man- 
dice  ac  prcedid^  advifanenf  confeUi  nojhi  pr^jeV  in  pojh  t 
rum  virtute  harum  Uteranim  noftraruni  pataitiu  faciend'' 
annual'  reddit'  fuperinde  debit"  fit  nobis ^  hai'edibus  £5? 
fuccefjoribuy  noftrij^  oninino  refervat'  damns  i? fuper  ^ 
concedimus  eidem  Jacobo  duci  Orniondia:  locum  tenentl 
Tioftro  generali  £5^  guhernatori  noftri  generally  tenor e  pre- 
fentium,  plenam  poteftatem  £«?  authoritatem  omnes  prodi- 
tionesy  nee  mnfdod  murdr'  rapt''  mailer'  ibidem  £5?  alias 
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iUiufas  y  offenfas  quafcunque  per  fubditos  ejufdem  regni 
nojhi  Hihrnide,  vel  alios  ibidem  refidend  commiji*  Jivi 
committend*  predition  qua  deftruSiionem  vita  noftra  con-* 
cerncrunt  tantummodo  excepi*  pardonand^  abolend'  remit- 
tend"  &?  relaxand'  literafque   noftras  patentes  fub  dicta 
magna  figillo    noftra  fuperinde   cuicunqiu  perfona  regni 
noftri  Hibernia  prad*  nomine  noftra  concedend"   compo- 
yzend*  CJ^  ad  eafdem  ftgilland'   cancellar*  noftra  vel  cuftoeT 
ftgilli    diSfi    noftri  regni  noftri  Hiberni<s  mandand'  tra^ 
dend*  &  deliberand\     Damns  preterea  Sz  concejjlmus  eidem 
Jacobo  duci    Ormandia  loct^m-tenenti  noftri  generali  & 
gubernatori  noftra  generally  p\enam  pot  eft  at  em  &  authori- 
iem    quofcunque  de  ftirpe  AngUcano  exiftend'  in  officii  in 
regno  pre^dlSi'*  tam  fecundo  baroni  fcaccar'  noftri  &  quo-^ 
rumcunque  computand'  ac  aliar'  officiar'  perficere,  ipfofque 
qfficiar  intra  regnurn  noftrum  pi^etdiSfatn  facer e^  deputare 
&  conftituere ;   habendum  eis  &i  eorum  cuilibet  &  quibujli'- 
bety  durante   bejieplacito  noftri   Sc  quamdiu  in  eodem  fe 
bene  gerunt  ad  libitum  ejufdem  locum-tenentis  noftri  gene- 
ral^ &  gubernatoris  noftri  generaf  una  cum  vad'  &  re^ 
gard'  eifdam  officiar    ab  antiquo  debit'    &  confuet*  offie* 
cancellar   thefaur'  fubthefaurar'  jufticiar'  utriufque  banci 
Sc  capitar  baron'  fcaccar'  noftri  offiic  magiftri  rotulorum 
ac  offic   thefaur'  ad  gueram  offic*  marefcaW  offic*  magiftri 
srdination   clerici  de  le  cheque'  offic    pr^^fiden'  Munfter  & 
Connaght  ac  officium  attor   &  folUcitator'  noflri  ejufdem 
regni  noftr<e  Hibernia  tantumtnodo  except'  ftatut'  &  par- 
Uamen  Domini  Henrici  yiuper  regis  Anglia  feptimi  proge- 
'tutor'  nojtri  inclyt^  memori^^  anno  regni  fui  decimo^  co- 
ram Edwardo  Poyning  milite  tunc  deputata  regni  noftri 
Hiberniee  tent'  edit'  &i  provis'  non  obftante,      ConceJJimus 
etlain   pr^fato    Iccum-tencntl    7ioftro   generali  pot  eft  a  tern 
quod  ipfe  durante  beneplacito  noftro  omnia  officio  cccleft" 
aftica^   tam  jurat'  quani  non  jurat'  viz.     Vicar  parfonat* 
pr<£bendar    cantur'    capeW   hofpitaV   dignitat'  archionat' 
&  alia  benefcia  qu<^cunque  nominatione  archiepifcopor'  & 
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tfifcopor^  tantinn  except'  tarn  in  ecclejiis  eathedraP  quam 
cellegiat'  hofpitai'  &  paroch*  in  quocumjue  loco  in  regnum 
noftrum  Hiberni'^  qiiocunque  titulo  jam  vacan  Jeu  in 
pofterum  ex  caufa  quacunque  vacare  cantingcn'  &  ad  pra- 
ftntati&nemy  collationem  five  donationem  noftrum  quocunque 
modo  Cpe£lan  per  fonts  idoneis  quibufcunque  fthi  placuerit 
dfind'  concedend'  &c  conferend'  &  ad  eadem  omnia  Scftngula 
quorum  ad  nos  prafentaiionisy  donationis  five  collation  is 
fpc6l''  &  pertinent  &  ftat  hi  poJJ'efs'  omnium  $c  fingulo^ 
rum  qui  de  eorum  aliquibus  pojfcfftonat'  exiftunt  ratificand' 
Gpprohanda  &  confirmand'  ac  privileg  libertat'  immuni- 
taP  &  csnccfs^  per  pradccejfores  noftros  quofcmiquc  aut 
aliquos  alios  arite  h^ec  tempora  fatC  five  concefs  prout 
eidem  locum-tenenti  noftro  general*  &  gubernatori  noftro 
general  per  advifameni'  &  concenfu  confilii  noftri  in  regno 
noftro  prted'  melius  expedire  videbitur  ratificand''  apjyro- 
hand  &  confirmand' .  Concejpmus  infuper  eidem  'Jacobo 
duciOrmandice  locum-iensnti  noftro generali  <:Z  gubernatori 
noftro  general  poteftat'  H  fide  lit'  provifion^  &  renunti- 
ation*  archiepifcopor  &  epifcopor*  in  eodem  regno  noftra 
Hibernia^  tempore  pr^terito  five  futuro,  faSl'  ordinat^ 
$c  confueta  acceptend'  facicnd'  ordinand'  &  conjtitucnd'  ac 
omnia  alia  ad  nos  debit*  nomine  noftro  recipiend'  eifdem 
archiepifcegisy  cpifcopis  Sc  ear'  quilibet  teniporalia  fua 
cancellor'  noftro  regni  noftri  prcedi£i'  deliber'  mandand' 
cum  omnibus  hi  fingulis  juribus  emolumen  proficui^  &  re- 
i:entionibus  rati  one  vacationis  dcor  lencficior  dignitat' 
arcbiepifcopat'  five  epifcopat'  nobis  refervaf  ac  etiam 
homag  omnium  hfingulorum  tam  fpiritual'  qnam  tcrnporal' 
tcnen  hi  fubditor  nofirorum  quorufucunquc  in  regno  noftro 
pr^diSio  nomine  nojiro  recipiend"  Si  terras  Sz  teneme?rt^ 
fua  de  hereditate  fua  cancellar  nojiro  dt'libari  mandand' 
manufque  nojlras  exinde  aynovend'  ac  viSlual'  fujfiiclen  Sc 
neceffar  pro  expens'  hofpitii  fui  h  foldar'  fuor'  in  quocun^ 
que  infra  di£ium  regnum  Hibernia  per  provifor'  hofpitii 
fui  &  alios  mini/ir'  fuos  una  cum  carriag'  fufficien'  pro 
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elfdem^  tarn  infra  libertates  quam  extray  pro   denar*  fuh 
Tationabil'  folvend'  pro^idend*   &  captend'  juxta  formam 
Jlatut'i  de  hujufmodi  provifion*  ante  heec  tempora  faSV  nifi 
aliter  per  compofition  faSf  cum  tntutan   conC  infra  p&rtes 
vtilgariter  vocatos^  The  Englifb  Pale  aliofque  com*  extra 
deces  partes  provifum  fit  ant  poji  hac  provideatur,  quod 
prad  locum-tenens  general   &  gubernator  nojier  generql* 
habeat   vel  habere  pojfit  fuminam  pecunia;   annuattm  in 
di£la  compofitione  ante  hac  limitat'  pro  compenfatione  i^ 
recompenfatione  pro  hujufmodi  virtual*  pro^idend'  &  ^a- 
piefid'  pro  provifor'  hofpitii  fui^  quam  quidem  compofttio- 
nem   cenfemus  obfervand*  pro  beneficio  fubditor'  nojlror" 
nee  non  ad fummonend'    &  fummontre  faciend'  atque  te- 
■nend*  fecundum  leges ^  Jlattit'   &  confuetudirC  regni  nojiri 
Hibernia  pr^ediSi*    unum  duntaxat  parliament*  quando- 
quidem  ftbi    melius   expediri   videbitur^    confenfu   tamen 
nojlro  in  ea  parte  femper  habit*   &    ad  idem  parliament" 
prorogand*  &  adjournand*  toties  quoties  necejfe  fuerit^  & 
infra  duos  annos  a   tempore  interceptionis  ejufdem  plene 
dete?-minand*   iSc  fniend*  &  quofcunque  fie  fummonit*  ab^ 
ferit.s    &   non  legitime  impedif   mul^and'    &   puniend*. 
Concejfunus     infuper     di£io    locum  -  tenenti    nojlro     ge- 
neral'  &  gubernator*   nofiro  general  plenam  U  fufifciex^ 
authoritatem  &  potejlat*  ad  omnimod'  officiar*  campuiabiV 
thefaurcr*  h  fubthcfaurar*  regni  nojiri  pradiSf*  cluvtaxat 
except*  coram  eifdem   thefaurar\  fubthefaurar*  nojir.is  h. 
haron*  fcaccarii  noJlri  dicii  regni  nojiri  Hit erni<^,  compu- 
tarefacioid*  $C  ad  hujufmodi  contput*  reddend*  compelland 
ac  etiam  ad  inquirend*  &  tnquiri  faciend*    viis  &   inadis 
quibui  melius  fibi  videbiiur^  facioid*  de  quibufcunque  bonis 
&  catallis  qu<^  fuer*  ill*  fi.ve  alior  qui  erga  noi  feu  proge- 
nitores  nojlros  foris   fecerunt   vcl  forisfaxient^  &  a  nobis 
c-onceJot*   exijiunt   vel    in  po/leru7?i  exijleni^     &  ad  om- 
nia 6:  ftngiila  aliaquaadoffc*  locum-ten entis nojiri gener alls 
$c  gubernatori  nof.ri  generalis  jure^  ufu  &  confuetud*  regni 
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noftripr ad  pertinent  aut  pertinere  deherent  Scpro  bono  regi- 
mine  hi.  falvatione  &  pro  bono  cujlod^  pads  ?'egni  7ioJlri  prad* 
&  quiete  popidi  nojfr'i  ibidem,  &c  recuperatione  jurium 
nojlrorum  in  regno  nojlro  HibernifS  necejfar  fuerit  j 
fahis  fuper  referUatis  faciend'  exercend'  exequend^  Sc 
ordinand'  omnia  alia  nomine  nojlro  Sc  pro  nobis  in  di£lo 
regno  nojlro  Hibernia  faciend'  exerccnd'  &  ordinand'  Jicut 
nos  faceremus  aut  facere  pojfejuu:  fi  ibidem  in  ■propria 
perfona  nojlra  ejfemus.  Damns  infuper  prafato  Jacobo 
duel  Ormondia  locum-tenenti  nojlro  generali  &  guberna- 
tori  Jiojlro  generali  poteflatem  &  authoritatem  navibtis 
nojlris  quibiifcunque  aut  aliis  qucs  circa  littora  di£li  regni 
nojlri  Hiberniee  funt  in  fervitio  nojlro^  aut  in  pojlerum 
quacunqiie  occafione  crunt  Sc  mittentur  pro  defenjione  di£fl 
regni  nojlri  liibernia,  imperand'  &  iiteyxd^  pro  fervitio 
nojlro  &  tutamine  diBi  regni  nojlri^  prout  ipfe  fecundum 
difcretionem  fuam  &  per  advifamentum  concilii  nojlri 
ejufdem  regni  nojlri  H.iberni<e  vifum,  erit  nifi  nos  fpecial* 
commijjion'  nojlra  aut  admirelli  nojlri  AngUce  ordinante 
fpecial'  guhernator'  &  capitarC  prced'  navium  noJlraru7n 
aut  aliis  mittend'  fpeciali  injlriidione  mandat'  &  fervic 
imperaverimus  aut  itnperaverit  Conjlituimus  etiam  preS- 
fat*  Jacobum  ducetn  Ormondia  guhernator''  &  pr-^fe^t* 
nojlrum  general'  excrcitus  nojlri  in  diclo  regno  no  fro 
HiberntiS,  tarn  prafentis  quam  futuri,  quam  diu  nobis 
placueritf  cum  alacatlonibus  inde  debit'  &  confuet' .  Ac 
eidem  duci  prtefe^lo  generali  exercitus  nojlri  ibidem  plenam 
potejlatem  &  authoritatem  concedimus  faciend'  conjlituend* 
Sc  ordinand'  leges^  ordinationes  &  proclaniationcs  de  tem^ 
pore  in  tempus,  ut  cafus  exegerit^  pro  bono  regimine  exer- 
citus nojlri  pradi^f  ac  omnes  quorumcunque  fub  mandato 
Si  gubernatione  ejufdem  prafeStus  generalis  excrcitus 
nojlri  eafdemque  leges,  ordinationes  &  proclamationes 
ex'equendi  ac  debited  executioni  mandand'  ac  etiam  infi- 
gerey  adjudicare  &  affidere  timor'  panas  corporales,  im- 
D  d  prifonamenta^ 
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fr'tfonaincntay  fines^  foris-fa£iur'  ac  amnes  alias  patias  & 
penalltates    quafcunque    in    iff  fuper   omnes    delinquentes 
flue   offendentes    contra    hiijufmodi    leges^  ordinaiiones  & 
proclamationes  qua/is    &  quce   eidem  gubernatori  &  pra- 
feSfo  mjiro  exerciius  nojlri  requijit'  &  neceffar*  fore  vide- 
biintur    qu-n  ovinia  leges^  ordinaiiones  Sc  proclamationes^ 
fic  ut  prfpfcri'  faciend'  ohfervari  voiumus  fub  p^enis  in 
eifdem  continend' .     Et  ei  damns  potejiatem  h  authorita- 
t'nn  iitcndi  &  exercendi  infra  regnum  noflrum  pruedi^unt 
ft  opus  fuerit,   lege  marifcaV  five    martiaV  necnon  fidfii- 
tuend'   afignand'   &  appunluand''  fub  fe  infra    di6ium 
regnwn    noftrum  per   llteras   noflras  patentes  fub  magno 
fgillo  noflro  diSf  regni  nofiri  pr^cdiSf  faciend^  tot  &  tales 
marrifcallos^  commiffarios  &  aV  ojficiar^  ad  legem  armor^ 
feu  legem  Tnartial'  exercend''  &  exequend*  prolit  pr<^fat* 
locum-tenenti   nojlro  general''   i^   gubernator     noflro  ge 
neraV  de  tempore  in  tempus  expedire  videbit  ad  exercend* 
utend'   ijf    exequcnd'  pr^ed*   Uges^  quoties  opus  ^  neceJJ'e 
fuerit^   &  juramenta  prceflare.,  aliaqua   ojnnia  per  fe  vel 
per  alios  facere^   erigere,   quce   ad  leges  p7'<edt£las  exer- 
cend^   aliqualiter   pertineant.      Et   quia    valde   necejfar* 
nobis  videat^ir  ut  prafaf  locum-tenens  nojler  generalis  iff 
gubernator^    nofler  generalis  pro   negotiis    7ioJlris  magni 
?riomenti  perfonam  nojlram.  regiam  in  propria  perfona  fua 
ftcut  nobis  vifum  fuerit  aitendat^  idea   niter ius  damns ^    & 
ptr   prafentes  prafato    facobo    duci   Ormondi<e   locum- 
ttnenti  Sc  gubernator'  no/lro  general'  plenam  Poteflatem  iff 
aathsritatem    concedimus     7io?ninand'    iff    ajpgtiand'   per 
llteras  nojlras  patentes  fub  magno  fgillo  noflro,  dicli  regni 
77oflri  Hibe7'7ii(e  7iomi7ie  nojlro.^  tarn    nunc  quam  ae  tem- 
pore   in   tempus    inpoflerum,    conficicnd'  quamcunqv.e  ant 
quofciinque    diSius    locum-tsne7is    £f?  gubernator'    nofler 
general'    in  hac  parte  idoneum  five  idoneos  dnxerit  fore 
deputat'  vel  dcputalos  qiiocunque  nomine  ajfignatos  durante 
beneplacito  ncflro    pre   gubematicne    diSii    regni  nojhi 
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Hibernif^  in  abfenti^e  fiia,  donee   idem  locum-tenem  ^ 
gnbernator  nojier  in  diSlum  regfi'  Hiberni(e  gubernatione 
ejufdem  ut  praferi'  redierit^  volcntes  tamen  quod  in  eifdem 
Uteris  patent ibus  aliciii  perfonce  feu  pcrfonis  ficut  prafcrt^ 
faciend'  deputaf    out  deputatos  in   abfentia  fua  tantum 
provis^  £5?  nomine  nojlro  mand'  fit  quod  non  Ucebit  aliciil 
tnV  deputat*   vel  deputatis  thefaurar''  feu  pccunias  nojiras 
cuicunque  folvere  vel  erogare,  authoritaf  feu  zvarrant* 
ipfius  deputat'  vel  ipforum  deputai'  tantum  fed  quod  omnia 
erod'  mandaf  ^  warrant^  per  thefaiir'  y  pecuniis  nojlris 
per    ipfum  fient  dff  fignabujit   non  folum   manu  propria 
prafaf  depui*  vel  prafator   deputator*  fed  etiam  ?nanibu: 
pradileSiornrn  hi  fideV  confiliar^  nojirorum  magijlri  curies 
wardor*  capital  baron  fcaccar*   nojiri   carxellar  fcaccar' 
nofiri   dff  primar*  fecretarii   noftri   ibidem  pro   tempore 
exijiente   vel  faltem   manibus  diiorum    illorum.     Damns 
ulterius  univerfis^  JinguUs  archiepifcopis^   ducibiis^   comi- 
tibus,  vicg'comitibus,    epifcopis^    baron^   jiijliciar      mili" 
tibus,  liberis    hominibus    $C   aliis  fubditis  no/iris  de  regno 
nojlro  preediSi'  firme  in  mandatis,  quod  prcefato   'Jacobo 
duci   Ormondit£  locuyn-tenenti  nojlro  general*   &  guber^ 
natori  nojlro  general'  in  eodem  regno  nojlro  intendentesfive 
affidentes,  auxili antes  ^  confultantes,  ac    ipftus  mandatis 
in  omnibus  prout  decet  aut  decebit  sbedientes  fint,   aliqno 
Jlatui*   adu^  ordinatione^  provifione^  jW'->    ufi^   confue- 
tudine five  reJlriSfion   in  contra'   inde  fa£i'  edit'  ordinal 
five  provis'  aut  aliqua  alia  re,  cavfa  vel  materia  quacun- 
que  ■  in    aliquo    non  obflante.      In  cujus   teftimonium  has 
literas    noftras  fieri  fecimus  patefites    tefte  meipfo  apud 
TVeftmonafter'    vicefftmo  primo  die  Fehruarii  ann.   regni 
noftri  quarto  decimo. 
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Inrotulat'   in   rotulls 

patentibus  cancel-  Per  ipfum  Regem 

larias  Hiberniae  de 

ann.     regni     regis  r  a  R  R-  F  R 

Caroli  fecundi  de-  iJ  A  K  K.  l:.  K. 

cimo  quarto  &  ex- 

aminat'  per 

J.    TEMPLE. 
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At  the  Court  at  Hampton-Court, 
JUNE  22,    1662. 

Propofitions  to  be  confidered  of  by  his 
Majefty,  concerning  the  governing  of 
Ireland. 

CHARLES    R. 

1.  rx^HAT  his  Majejiy  may  declare  his  ex- 
JL  prefs  plea/ure,  that  no  Irijh  fuit,  by  way 
of  reward^  be  moved  for  by  any  of  his  fervants, 
or  others,  before  the  ordinary  revemie  there  he- 
come  able  to  fuftain  the  neceffary  charge  of  that 
crown,  and  the  debts  thereof  be  fully  cleared. 

This  is  nioft  reafonable,  it  Itanding  with  no  found 
rule  of  judgment,  to  exercife  the  ajEts  of  bounty  in  a 
place  which  doth  not  difcharge  itfelf,  and  will  prove 
the  readied:  and  mod  expedient  way  to  recover  his 
majelty's  affairs  thereby,  thus  carrying  the  revenues 
in  their  natural  channel  ;  and  indeed  thiscourfe  being 
conftantly  purfued,  will  much  increafe  the  annual 
profits  above  what  they  nov/  are,  and  intirely  draw 
the  dcpendance  of  the  inferiors  from  the  great  lords 
upon  h*i3  majclly,  and  fo  the  interefl  and  afl'urance  the 
crown  fliall  have  in  the  natives  thereof,  be  of  no  ler« 
confequence  and  advantage  than  the  very  profits. 

j}.  That   there   he  an  exprefs  caveat  entered  with 

the  fecretary^  ftgnct,  privy  feal  and  great  feal 
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here^  that  no  grant,  of  what  nature  foever, 
concerning  Ireland,  he  fuffered  to  pajs,  till  the 
lord  lieutenant  he  made  acquainted,  and  it  firjl 
fajs  the  feal  pf-  that  kingdom,  according  to  the 
ufual  manner. 

This  will  be  of  great  intelligence  and  fafety  to  bis 
majefty  ;  for  on  the  one  fide  he  will  clearly  fee  into 
the  true  inward  value,  of  things  which  formerly, 
albeit  of  very  great  worth,  have  from  fo  great  a 
diftance  fllpt  away  here,  as  little  underftood  by  the 
crown  ;  as  is  acknowledged  by  thofe  that  obtain  them  j 
who  c;enerally,  in  thefe  caufes,  facrifice  rather  to 
their  own  wit,  than  the  goodnefs  and  bounty  of 
kinos.  And  on  the  other  fide,  nothing  ,can  pafs  to 
the  difadvantage  of  the  crown  ;  and  proper  minifters, 
jnftrufted  with  thefe  affairs,  may  be  immediately 
faulted  and  juftly  called  to  a  fevere  acqount  for  their 
negligence  and  unfaithfulnefs  therein  ;  which  will 
give  them  good  rsafon  to  look  more  narrowly  intq  his 
iBajefties  rights,  and  their  own  duties. 

^,  That  his  majefly  Jignify  his  royal pleafiire,  that 
fpecial  care  be  taken  hereafter,  that fuff-cient 
and  credible  perjons  be  chofen  to  fupply  fuck 
lijhopricks  as  fijall  he  void,  or  admitted  of  his 
privy  councel,  or  fit  as  judges,  andferve  of  his 
learned  councel  there  ;  that  he  will  vouch fafe  to 
hear  the  advice,  of  his  lieutenant  before  loe  re-. 
folve  of  any  in  thefe  cafes,  that  the  lieutenant 
be  commanded  to  iiiform  his  majefty  truly  and 
impartially,  of  every  man's  particular  diligence, 
and  care  in  his  fervice  there,  to  the  end  his 
Majefiy  may  truly  and  gracioufly  reward  the 
well  deferving,  by  calling  them  home  to  better 
preferment  here. 

This 
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This  will  advantage  the  fervice  ;  it  being  altoge- 
ther impoflible  for  the  lieutenant,  be  he  never  i'o 
induftrious  and  able,  to  adminifter  the  public  juilice 
of  fo  great  a  kingdom,  without  the  round  afhiiance 
of  other  able  and  well-aile6ied  minifters.  This, 
will  encourage  the  beft  men  to  fpend  their  ftronger 
years  there,  when  they  fhall  fee  their  elder  age  rt- 
compenfed  with  eafe  and  profit  in  their  own  native 
foil  ;  and  content  and  fettle  the  natives,  when  they 
find  themfelves  cared  for,  and  put  in  the  hands  of 
difcreet  and  good  men  to  govern  them. 

4.  That  no  particular  complaints  of  injujlwe  or 
opprejjion  be  adrnitted  here  again fi  any\  unlefs  it 
appear^  that  the  party  made  jirjl  bis  addrefs 
unto. the  lieutenant. 

This  is  but  juftice  to  the  lieutenant,  who  muft 
needs  in  fome  meafure  be  a  delinquent,  if  the  com- 
plaint be  true  ;  for  that  he  ought  as  in  chief,  uni- 
verfally  to  take  care  that  his  majcfties  juftice  be  truly 
and  fully  adminiftered  ;  and  therefore  good  reafon 
that  his  judgment  fliould  be  informed,  and  his  inte- 
grity firft  tried,  before  either  be  impeached  ;  nay,  it 
is  but  juftice  to  the  government  it  felf,  which  would 
be  exceedingly  fcandalized  through  the  liberty  of 
complaints,  and  the  minifters  therein  extreamly  dif- 
couraged  upon  any  petty  matter  to  be  drawn  to  an- 
fwer  here,  when  as  the  thing  it  felf  is  for  the  moil 
part  either  injurious,  or  fuch  as  the  party  might  have 
received  good  fatisfaftion  for  at  his  own  doors  :  but 
where  the  complaint  appeareth  formally  grounded, 
that  is,  where  due  application  hath  been  made  to  the 
lieutenant,  without  any  help  or  relief  to  the  parry, 
as  may  be  pretended  ;  let  it  in  the  name  of  God  be 
throughly  examined,  and  feverely  punifhed,  where- 
focver  the  fault  prove  to  be;  efpecially  if  it  be  found 
D  d  4  to 
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to  be  corrupt  or  malicious  5  for  thus,  fhall  not  his 
majefty  only  magnify  his  own  juftice,  but  either 
punifli  an  unfaithful  minifter  or  a  clamorous  com- 
plainer  ;  and  fo  his  fervice  be  bettered  by  either 
example. 

5.  That  no  confirmation  of  any  reverfwn  of  office 
within  that  kingdom  be  bad^  or  any  new  grant 
of  reverfion  hereafter  do  pafs. 

That  dj.'pofing  of  places  thus  aforehand,  much 
abates  men's  endeavours,  who  are  many  times  ftirred 
up  to  deferve  eminently  in  the  commonwealth,  in 
hope  of  thofe  perferments  ;  and  being  thus  granted 
anvay,  there  is  nothing  left  in  their  eye,  for  them  to 
expert  and  ains  ar,  which  might  nouriih  and  quicken 
thofe  good  defires  in  them  ;  befides  places  there 
clofely  and  covertly  paffed,  the  perfons  are  not  for 
the  moft  part  fo  able  and  fitted  to  the  duties  thereof, 
as  when  there  is  choice  made  out  of  many  public 
pretenders,  which  commonly  occur,  when  they  a6lu- 
ally  fall  void  by  death. 

6.  That  the  places  in  the  lieutenant's gift^  as  well 
in  the  martial  as  civil  lift^  be  left  freely  to  his 
difpofmg  ;  and  that  his  majefty  may  he  graci- 
oufly  pleafed  not  to  pafs  them  to  any  perfon^ 
upon  f nits  made  unto  him  here. 

This  courfe  held,  preferves  the  rights  of  the  lieu- 
tenant's place,  and  his  perfon  in  that  honour  and 
efteem  which  can  only  enable  him  to  do  fervice  ; 
and  if  the  contrary  happen,  it  is  not  only  in  diminu- 
tion to  him,  but  draws  ofF  all  neceflary  dependance 
upon  him,  and  regard  that  ought  to  be  had  of  him, 
in  all  ready  obedience  in  fuch  things  he  fhall  com- 
mand, for  the  king's  fervice,  when  they  fhall  difcera 
ihat  the  natural  powers  of  the  place  are  taken  from 

him. 
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him,  whereby  he  might  kindle  their  chearful  endea- 
vours by  the  preferring  an4  furnifhing  fuch  as  deferve 
thofe  places. 

7.  That  no  new  offices  be  ereHed  within  that  king- 
dom before  fuch  time  as  the  lieutenant  be  there- 
with acquainted ;  his  opinion  firfi  required  and 
■certified  accordingly. 

Suits  of  this  nature,  however  they  may  touch  the 
public,  their  chief  end  is  the  private  profit  of  the 
propounder  ;  and  for  the  moft  part,  in  the  execution 
prove  burthens,  not  benefits  to  the  fubjeiSts  ;  there- 
fore throughly  to  be  underftood  before  they  pals,  as 
more  eafy  and  lefs  fcandalous  to  the  ftate,  to  be  ftaid 
at  firft  than  afterwards  recalled,  and  if  they  be  really 
good,  his  majefty  may  be  better  informed  by  his  lieu- 
tenants approbation,  and  fo  proceed  with  more  aflu- 
rance  to  the  effedting  thereof. 

8.  That  his  majefiy  -would  he  pleafed,  not  to  grant 
any  licence  of  abfence  out  of  that  kingdom,  to 
any  counfellors,  hifhops^  governors  of  any  pro- 
evince  or  county,  or  oncers  of  fiate,  or  of  the 
army^  or  to  any  of  the  judges,  or  learned 
council,  but  that  it  he  left  to  his  lieutenant  to 
give  fuch  licence. 

This  is  but  reafonable,  becaufe  the  lord  lieutenant 
who  is  chiefly  intrufted  under  his  majelty  with  the 
care  and  government  of  that  kingdom,  is  the  moft 
competent  and  proper  judge,  who  in  public  employ - 
ment  may  be  fpared,  and  hov/long,  without  prejudice 
to  his  majefty,  or  the  public. 

jQ.  That  all  propofitions  moving  from  the  lieute- 
nant, touching  matters  of  revenue,  may  he 
dire^ed  to- the  lord  treafurer  of  England  only ^ 

and 
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and  that  the  addrefs  of  all  other  difpatches  for 
that  kingdom  be  by  f pedal  dire£lion  of  his  ma- 
jejiy  applied  to  one  of  the  fecretaries  Jingly,  and 
his  majejly  under  his  hand-writing  doth  fpecify, 
that  his  tnajejiy  will  have  this  done  by  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Nicholas. 

Thefe  propofitions  made  unto  his  Majefty,  by  his 
grace  the  duke  of  Ormond   lord  fteward  of  his  Ma- 
jefty*s  houfhold,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  were     ^ 
received  and  approved  at  the  council  board,  the  22d     T 
day  of  June    1662,  there   being   prefent   the  king's 
moft  excellent  Majefty,  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke     ^ 
of  York,  his  highnefs  prince  Rupert,  the  lord  chan-     " 
cellor,  the  lord  treafurer,  duke  of  Albemarle,  duke 
of  Ormond,    marquefs   of    Dorchefter,    lord    great 
chamberlain,    lord   chamberlain,    earl   of  Berkfhire, 
earl  of  Portland,  earl  of  Norwich,  earl  of  Anglefey, 
earl   of  Lauderdale,  the   lord    Hatton,    lord  Hollis, 
lord  Aftily,    fir   William   Compton,    Mr.    treafurer, 
Mr.  vice  chamberlain,  Mr.  fecretary  Nicholas,  Mf. 
Secretary  Morris. 


By  his  Majefty*s  command, 

EDWARD    NICHOLAS. 


At 
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At  the  Court  at  Hampton-Court, 
JUNE   22,    1662. 


Prefent, 

The  king's  moft  excellent 
Majefty 

His  highnefs  the  duke  of 
York 

His  highnefs  prince  Ru- 
pert 

Lord  chancellor 

Lord  treafurcr 

Duke  of  Albemarle 

Duke  of  Ormond 

Marquefs  of  Dorchefter 

Lord  great  chamberlain 

Earl  of  Berkfliire 

Earl  of  Portland 


Earl  of  Norwich 
Earl  of  Anglefey 
Earl  of  Lauderdale 
Lord  Hatton 
Lord  Hollis 
Lord  Aftily 
Sir  William  Compt- 

ton 
Mr.  treafurer 
Mr.   vice  -  chamber- 
lain 
Mr.  fecretary  Nicho- 
las 
Mr.  fecretary  Morris. 


CHARLES     R, 

HIS  Majefty's  exprefs  pleafure  is,  that  the  maf- 
ters  of  requefts,  and  every  of  them,  in  their 
feveral  months  of  attendance  at  court,  do  conflantly 
obferve  thefe  cnfuing  dire<5Vions,  viz. 

Not  to  move  his  Majefty  in  petitions  for  anv  Iri(h 
fuit,  by  way  of  reward,  either  for  any  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's feryants,  or  others  before  the  ordinary  revenue 
of  that  kingdom  become  able  to  maintain  the  ne- 
ceflary  charge  of  that  crown,  apd  the  debts  thereof 
be  fully  cleared. 

For 
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For  any  particular  complaint  of  injuftice  or  op- 
preflion,  pretended  to  be  done  there,  unlefs  it  appear 
the  party  made  his  firft  addrefs  unto  the  lord  lieute- 
nant, for  confirmation  of  any  reverfion  of  offices 
wi^thin  that  kingdom,  or  any  new  grant  of  reverfion 
hereafter,  any  places  in  the  lord  lieutenant's  gift, 
either  of  the  civil  or  military  lift,  when  any  fuch  ihall 
fall  void. 

Any  .ete<^ion  of  a  new  ofiice  in  that  kingdom,  be- 
fore fuch  time  as  the  lord  lieutenant  be  tl^erewithal 
acquainted,  his  opinion  required  and  ^erti^ed  back 
accordingly. 


iBy  his-Majefly's  command, 

EDV/ARD    NICHOLAS. 


CHARLES 
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CHARLES    R, 

THERE  being  nothing  more  conducible  to  the 
qiiiet  and  fafety  of  a  kingdom,  than  a  frugal 
and  regular  ordering  and  difpofing  of  the  revenue, 
that  is,  to  maintain  the  public  charge  and  expence  of 
the  government,  both  civil  and  military ;  vfe  have 
thought  fit,  vi^ith  the  advice  of  our  council,  upon  a 
profpeft  made  of  all  our  revenue,  certain  and  cafual, 
and  the  jiift  means  in  view  upon  the  fettlement  of 
€ftate  in  that  kingdom,  nov^^  in  hand,  for  improving 
thereof,  to  begin  by  this  eftabliftiment,  both  to  bring 
our  payments  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  compafs  of  our 
receipts,  and  to  provide  efpecially  for  our  public 
affairs,  by  fupporting  civil  juftice  and  government, 
and  by  maintaining  our  forces  in  the  prefent  ftrength 
and  fulnefs  j  intending  hereafter,  as  our  charge  may 
grow  lefs,  and  our  means  increafe,  to  extend  our 
favour  and  bounty  according  to  our  gracious  inclina- 
tions, and  the  merit  of  perfons,  to  the  further  encou- 
ragement of  particulars,  as  caufe  fhall  require  : 
whereof  we  have  already  given  a  proof,  in  the  liberal 
addition  we  have  made  to  the  judges,  for  their  better 
fupport,  in  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XVI. 
"the  LIST  for  Civil  Affairs, 

Containing  the  feveral  entertainments,  by  the  year^ 
of  all  officers  and  others,  ferving  in  our  courts  of 
juftice,  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  Ireland  :  officers 
belonging  to  the  ftate;  officers  of  our  cuftoms  ;; 
officers  of  the  excife  :  creation-money  ;  with  other- 
perpetuities  and  particular  payments  for  our  fervice ; 
which  we  require  henceforth  to  be  duly  paid  out  of 
our  revenues  there,  by  the  hands  of  our  vice- 
treafurer,  or  receiver-general  for  the  time  being, 
according  to  the  cautions  here  mentioned  ;  the 
fame  to  begin  for,  and  from  the  firft  day  of  April 
1666. 

THESE  following  payments  are  the  conjiant 
fees   to  be  continued  to  the  feveral  officers^ 
without  change  from  time  to  time. 

The  right  honourable  Arthur,  earl  ^  /.  s.  d. 
of  Anglefey,  vice-treafurer,  and  ge-  v  ^o  O  O 
neral  receiver. 

Sir  Robert  Meredith,  kt.  chancellor" 

of  the  exchequer. 

John  BufTe,  efq;  lord  chief  baron  of-)     ^ 
u  u  )■     coo     o     o 

the  exchequer.  5 

Sir  Richard  Kennedy,   kt.  fecond  "^ 

baron  of  the  exchequer.  3    ^ 


lOO      O 


John  Povey,   efqj    third   baron  of? 


the  exchequer. 

Sir    Audly 
jefty's  prime  ferjeant  at  law. 


Sir    Audly  Mervin,    kt.  his   Ma- 7 


220     O     O 

20   ID     O 
Sir 
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Sir  William  Domvile,  kt.  his  Ma- 1  ^ 

jcfty's  attorney  general.  3       '-^ 

Sir  John  Temple,  kt.  his  Majefty's  ? 
folicitor-general.  3       '5 

Philip  Fernely,  efq;  his  Majefty's? 
chief  remembrancer.  ^      ^ 

Sir  James  Ware,  kt.  his  Majefty's  '\ 
auditor-general,  for  his    ancient   fee  f 
per  annum  184I.    6s.    3d.   and  for  an  >    2^A.     6      3 
augmentation  thereof,  allowed  by  the  I 
former  eftablifliment  50 1.    in  all         J 

The  Court  of  Exchequer, 


Sir   Allen  Brodrick,   kt.  his  Ma- 
jefty's furveyor-general. 

Francis  Lee,  efcheator  of  the  pro-? 
vince  of  Leinfter.  j 

Efcheator  of  the  province  of  Uhfter 

Efcheator  of  the  province  of  Mun-7 
fter.  i 

Efcheator  of  the  province  of  Con- 
naught. 

Henry   Warren,    efq;    fecond   re-  ^ 
membrancer.  ^ 

Nicholas  Loftus,  efq;  clerk  of  the^ 
pipe.  3 

Roger  Moor,  efq;  chief  chamber- 1 
lain.  3 

Sir  Robert  Kennedy,  bart.    fecond  ^ 
chamberlain.  3 

Maurice  Keating,    comptroller  of7 
the  pipe  5 


60 


6 

13 

4 

20 

5 

0 

20 

5 

0 

20 

5 

0 

7 

17 

6 

15 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

John 
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John  Longfield,  ulher  of  the  ex- 
chequer, for  his  fee  per  annum^  2I. 
1*8 s.  atid  for  his  allowance  for  ink, 
for  the  exchequer,  lol.  per  annum. 
In  all,  per  annum 

Thomas  Lea,  tranfcrrptor  and  fo-7 
ffign  oppofer.  5 

Edward   Ludlow,    fummonitor   ofp 
the  exchequer.  S 

John   Burnifton,    marfhal   of  the  7 
fotir  courts.  J 

Sir  Theophilus  Jones,  kt.  clerk  of  "> 
the  pells.  5 

John    Exham,   clerk   of   the   firft^ 
fruits,  and  twentieth  parts.  3 

Thomas  Gibfon,  cryer  of  the  court  ^ 
of  exchequer,  5 


The  Court  of  King's-bench, 

The  right  honourable  James,  ba-^ 
ron  of  Sentry,  lord  chief  juflice  of^   800     o     o 
his  Majefty's  bench.  \ 

Sir    William    Afton,     kt.     fecond ") 
juftice  of  the  faid  court.  5    ^ 

Thomas  Stockton,  efqi  third  juftice? 
of  the  laid  court.  J     "^ 

Sir   William  Ufher,  kt.   clerk  of? 
the  crown,  of  the  faid  court.  j         ' 


I. 

s. 

d. 

12 

10 

0 

15 

0 

0 

7 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

27 

10 

0 

I 

H 

4 

The  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  moft  reverend  father  in  God,  "^ 
Michael,  lord  archbiftiop  of  Dublin,  >iOOO     O     O 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  j 

Sir 
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The  Court  of  Chancery  continued. 
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Sir  John  Temple,  fen.   kt.   mafter^ 
of  the  rolls.  j     144      3      4 

Dr.    Dudley   Loftus,   one   of  the"? 
mafters  of  the  chancery.  S 

Robert  Moflbm,  efq;  another  mafter^ 
of  the  chancery.  3 

George     Carlton,    clerk     of    the? 
crown  in  chancery.  3       ''•j 

The    faid    George    Carlton,  clerk  ^ 
of  the  hanaper,  for  his  i^^  per  annum' 
lol.    10 s.   and  for   an  allowance   of^      oc^    \o     O 
paper  and    parchment   for  the  chan- 
cery, per  annum  25 1.     In  all 


1244   13      4 

The  Court  of  Common-pleas. 

Sir  Edward  Smith,   kt.   lord   chief?     , 
juitice  of  the  common-pleas.  > 

Sir  Jerome  Alexander,  kt.    fecond  ^ 
juftice  of  the  faid  court,  3    ^ 

Robert  Booth,  efq;   third  iuftice  of  ? 
the  faid  court.  j    ^  ^ 


O 


Sir  Walter  Plunkett,  kt.    protho- ") 


O 


notary  of  the  faid  court. 

1207   lO     o 

E  e  Star 
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Star-Chambcn 


/.    s.   d. 

lO     o     o 


Sir  George  Line,  knt.  clerk  of  the"j> 
ftar  chamber.  5 

George  Rutlidge,  marlhal  of  the"? 
ftar  chamber.  5 


20      O      o 


Officers  attending:  the  State. 


& 


200      O 
lOO      O 


Sir  Paul  Davis,  knt,  fecretary  of 
Hate,  for  his  fee 

The  faid  fir  Paul  Davis  for  intelli- 
gences 

The  faid*  fir    Paul,    clefk    of  the 
council,   for  his  ancient  fee,  per  ann, 
7I.    10  s.    and  for  an   allowance  for  r      ^' 
paper  and  parchment  40 1.    In  all 

Richard   St,    George,    efq;    Ulfter^ 
king  at  arms  > 

Richard  Carvy  Athlong,  piirfivant 

Philip  Carpenter,  efq;  chief  ferjeant? 
at  arms,  at  5  s.  6d.  j;er  diem.  5 

George  Pigott,  fecond  ferjeant  at-» 
arms  for  like  allovirance.  3 

George  Wakefield,  purfivant, 

William  Roe,  purfivant, 

Arthur  Padmor,  purJivant, 

Thomas  Lee,  keeper  of  the  coun-  7 
cil-ch«mber,  5 

Six  trumpeters  and  a  kettle-drum 
at  60 1.  each  fer  ann.   420.   for  their 
fee,    and    61.   per   ann.   each   board- 
wages  42  L      In  all  per  ann. 


26 

13 

4 

10 

0 

0 

00 

7 

6 

00 

7 

6 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

5    « 
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Charge  of  Circuits. 

/.       J.        d. 

The  chief  and  other  juftices  of  af^-v 
fizes  in  every  of  the  five  circuits  twice  C  lOOO  OO  OO 
a  year,  per  ann. 

Robes  for  the  judges,  viz.  three  In. 
exchequer,  three  in  the  king's-bench, 
three  in  the  common-pleas,   mafter  of  (     i  "7^   06  o3 
the  rolls,    and   three   of   the   king's 
council,  at  13I.  6s.  8.  a  piece /)fr  ann, 
making  in  all 

Incidents, 

Liberates  under  the  feal  of  the  ex- V' 
chequer  yearly,  viz.  the  chancellor  of 
exchequer  13  1.  6  s.  8d.  the  chief  re- 
membrancer 6  1.  13  s.  4d.  clerk  of  the 
pipe  61  13s.  4d.  the  ufher  lol.  the  fe- 
cond  remembrancer  5I.  the  chiff  cham- (^082  lO  08 
berlain  5I.  the  fecond  chcimberlain  5  1.  1 
clerk  of  the  common- pleas  of  the  ex-  | 
chequer  5  1.  fummonicer  and  comptrol-  I 
ler  of  the  pipe  5I.  the  cuftomer  at  Dub-  } 
lin  for  waxj  paper,  parchment  and  1 
ink,   3I.  15s.  in  aW  per  ann.  J 

Rent  of  a  houfe  for  the  receipts  025  oo  OO 

Keeper  of  the  houfe  for  the  receipts       005   oo  OO 

Singers   of  Chrift-church  in  Dublin' 
for  finging  in  the  exchequer,  and  pray-( 
ing  for  his  majefty,   at  10  s.  for  every 
term  per  ann. 

Purfuivants    of   the   exchequer  for?     ^ 

^  c   71  05  00 

carrying  writs.  ^     '         -^ 


^  e  2  Paper 


02   00  00 
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Paper  and  parchments  to  the  courts.       150  OO  00 
The  nobility,  bilhops  and  councel- T 
Jors  which  fliall  refide  and   keep  houfe  ( 
in  Ireland  for  impoft  of  wines,  accord-  ( 
ing  to  his  majefty's  fpecial  grace.  J 


508    13  04 
Befides  impoft  of  wines. 

Provincial  Officers. 
William  Halfy  efq:   chief  iuftice  of 7 

c  A  /I        n  ?■   I  00    00    4 

the  province  of  Munlter.  3  ^ 

John  Naylerj  fecond  juftice  of  Munfteio66   13  o4 
Henry    Batthurft,    attorney  of    the-,  ^^      « 

provmceot  Munlter.  ^ 

William  Carr  efq;  clerk  of  the  coun-  > 
•,    r  u    r   J  \  007    10  00 

oil  of  the  laid  province.  j        ' 

Walter  Cooper,     ferieant   at    arms  ■> 

^    '  •'  (  020  00  00 

there.  j 

Oliver    Tones,    chief  iuftice   in   the-) 

province  or  Connaught.  3 

Adam    Cufack  efq;  fecond  iuftice  of-)     rr 

^  ■'  d  066    I  5   04 

that  province,  5  -^     "^ 

John  Shadwell  efq;  attorney  for  the  n     „_ 

.  .-r  .  ^'  ^  C020  CO  00 

faid  province.  3 

Sir   Tames   CufF  knt.  clerk   of  the7     _^ 

.,-'  ,  ^  007    10  00 

council  there.  3 

Thomas   Elliot,     ferieant    at    arms')  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
'         J  \  020  00  00 

there  i 


OFFICERS 
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OFFICERS  of  the  cuftms. 

'    Dublin. 
Thomas  Worfop  efq;   cultomer  of? 
4he  port  of  Dublin.  3     0^7    'O  OO 

William  Maul  efq;  comptroIJer.  007    lO  OO 

William  Scott  «fqj  tearcher.  005  OO  00 


020  00  00 


Wexford^ 
George  Wakefield,  cuftomer,  oio  00  00 

Hugh  Polder,  comptroJler,  005  OO  OO 


015  00  00 


Waterford  and  Rofs, 

Sir  John  S/ephens,  cuftomer.  015  OO  OO 

Frederick  Chriflian,  comptroller.  015  OO  OO 

Thomas  Tint,  fearcher.  006  13  04 


016  I  3  04 


Corke. 

Rich.  Scudamore,  cuftomer  006   13  04 

Robert  Williams,  fearrher  005  OO  OO 


01  I   13  04 

Kingfale„ 
Robert  Southwell,  cuftomer,  13  06  08 

John  Brown,  fearcher,  06   1 3  04 


20  00  00 


Dingle-Icoufii. 
John  Selby,  cuftomer,  05  00  .00 


E  e  3  Limerick 
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Limerick. 

The  Cuftomer  I  3  06  08 

Montfort  Weftrop,  comptroller,  13  06  08 

John  Lynch,  fearcher,  05  OO  00 


31    13  04 


Galloway, 

John  Morgan,  cuftomer,  1 3  06  08 

The  fearcher,  05  OO  OO 


18  06  08 


Drogheda,  Dnndafk,  and  Garlingford. 
Thomas  Willis,  cuftomer,  07    lO  OO 

John  Bulteele,  comptroller,  07    lO  OO 

Hugh  Montgomery,  fearcher,  05  00  00 


30  00  00 


Carrickfergus. 
Roger  Lindon,  cuftomer  07   lO  O 

Samuel  Wilby,    fearcher,  06  13  04 


14  03  C4 


Strangfordo 
|*^icholas  Ward,  cuftomer  '  07   lO  00 


Newcaftlc;, 
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Newcaftle,  Dundrum,  &c. 
Robert   Hard,    fearcher  at    Ncw- 
caftle,  Dundrum,  Killaleagh,  Bangor, 
Hollywood,    Belfafl,    Okierflect,    St.  r      06    13   Oi 
David,  Whitehead,  ArdglafTe,  Strang-  I 
ford,  Ballintogher,  and  Donaghadee,  J 

The  Office  and  Officers  of  the  Excife. 

For  the  falaries  due  to  the  officers  ?       ^ 

r.u  T  \  4260   00  00 

or  the  excife,  -'  ^      '^ 

The  contingent  charge  of  the  excife,       1 200  00  00 


5469  00  00 

Thefe  two  fums  are  to  be  diftributed  and  appointed 
as  the  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor, 
or  governors,  and  council  fhall  think  fit,  the 
cuftom  and  excife  being  now  farmed.  Thefe 
two  fums  are  to  ceafe  for  the  time  of  the  farm, 
and  are  not  caft  up  in  the  total, 

Commiffioner  general  of  the  cuftoms  and  excife. 

The  faid  commifiioners,  which  are  to  be  but  five  iij 
number,  are  to  have  the  allowance  of  one  penny  in 
the  pound  each,  for  all  money  to  be  received  for  cuf- 
toms  and  excife. 


Commiffioners  of  appeal. 
For  the   falaries  of  four  commifli-- 
oners  of   appeals  in  caufes  of  excife, 
and  new  impoft.  viz.  fir  James  Ware, 
knt,   John    Povey,  efq;    fir  William  \    600  OO  OO 
Ufher  knt.    and    Perter   Weybrants, 
alderman,  at  150 1.  a  piece,  per  an- 
num^ 

E  e  4  Accom- 
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Accojnptants- general  of  the  cuftoms  and  excife. 

Dr.    Robert    Wood,     and    James  ~) 
Bonnell,    accomptants  general  of  the  >    200  OO  OO 
cuftoms  and  excife,  per  annum,  J 

Creation-money.  % 

The  duke  of  Ormond  40  OO  OO 

The  marquis  of  Antrim  40  OO  Oo 

The  earl  of  Caftlehaven  20  OO  00 

The  earl  of  Defmond.  1 5  OO  OO 

The  earl  of  Weftmeath  15   00  OO 

The  earl  of  ArglafTe  1 5  00  oo 

The  earl  of  Carbury  15  OO  OO 

The  earl  of  Cavan  1 5  oo  OO 

The  earl  of  Donnegal  '  5  00  00 

The  earl  of  Clanbrazill  20  oO  OO 

The  earl  of  Inchiquia  2  0  00  00 

The  earl  of  Orrery  20  00  00 

The  earl  of  Montrath  20  OO  OO 

The  earl  of  Tyrconnel  20  OO  OO 

The  earl  of  Clancarty  20  00  00 

The  earl  of  Mount- Alexander  20  OO  00 

The  earl  of  Carlingford  20  OO  oo 

The  lord  vifcount  Grandifon  jo  CO  OO 

^1  he  lord  vifcount  Willmot  10  OO  CO 

The  lord  vifcopnt  Valentia  10  oo  oo 

The  lord  vifcount  Dillon  lO  OO  OO 

The  lord  vifcount  Nettervil.  10  00  oo 

The  lord  vifcount  Killulla  10  00  OO 

The  lord  yifcount  Magenni?  10  00  CO 

The  lordvifcount  Sarsfield  and  Kilmaliake  10  OO  CO 

The  lord  vifcount  Renelaugh  10  CO  CO 

The  lord  vifcount  Wenman  and  Tuani  10  eo  00 

'                                              ■  The 
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/.       s.       d. 
The  lord  vifcount  Shannon  1 3  06  08 

The  lord  vifcount  Clare  lO  00  OO 

The  lord  baron  of  Cahir  1 1  05  OO 


484  II  08 


Where  creation-money  is  granted  to  one  and  the 
fame  perfon  for  two  honours,  that  fum  which  is 
granted  with  thehigheft  title,  is  only  to  be  paid. 

Perpetuities. 

The  provoft  and  fellows  of  Trini-"^ 
ty-collcge,    near  Dublin,   by   patent,/     ^    ^ 
dated  12  Auguft,  1612,  as  a  perpetui-  (    ^  -^ 

ty,  per  annurn^  j 

The  dean  and    chapter  of  Chrift--^ 
church,  Dublin,  granted  in  perpetui-  >    O45   06  08 
ty,  12  yunit^  1604,  per  annum ^  3 

The  lord  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  for. 
proxies   due  unto  him  out  of  divers 

churches  belonging;  to  the  late  mona-  (          „  c 

A    ■         c-r\.  n       .     c.    T\/T       ,    r    018   05   00 

fteries  or   1  homas  Court,  bt.  Mary  s  '  "^ 

Abby,   and  St.   John   of  Jerufalem, 

near  Dublin,  per  anmim^ 

The  lord  biftiop  of  Meath,  out  of") 

themannoror   1  rim,  3  ■^      J 

The  mayor,  fherlfFs,  commons,  and  \ 

.-TV    ,  ,.  i     c^QO  00  CO 

citizens  o\  Uublin,  per  annum,  3 

The   chaunter  of    Chrift-church,  ~) 

Dublin,  for  the  rent  of  a  plat  of  ground  >    027   CO  CO 

fiear  his  majcily's  caftle  of  Dublin,      -) 

983  02  02 
Tlie 


J 

25*  CO  oo 

■) 

08  00  00 

61  05  CO 
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The  payments  hereafter  following,  are  to  be  continu- 
ed to  the  prefent  grantees,  during  their  grants  ;  but 
to  ceafe  afterwards,  and  not  to  be  regranted,  or  paid 
to  any  other. 

/.       s.       d. 
The  moft  reverend  father  in  God,  -^ 

Michaellord   archblftiop  of  Dublin,  >■   814    17   06 

lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  j 

The  right  honourable  Richard  earl  >       , 

of  Cork,   treafarer,  \    3^5  OO  ^^ 

Nicholas  Loftus  efq;  clerk  of  the  | 

pipe, 
Maurice  Keating  comptroller  of  the 

pipe. 

Sir  Theophilus  Jones,  knt.  clerk  of  ^ 

the  pells, 

Bryan    Jones  efq;   auditor    of  the, 

foreign  accounts  and  prefls,   at  6s.  8d. 

per  diem,  granted  him  by  letters  pa- 
tents, dated  2  April,  anno  ido  Carol'i  |  *    '3      4 

primi,  during  his  good  behaviour,  per 

annum, 

Edward  Cook  efq;  one  of  the  maf-  •> 

i  .u    nu  ^20  00  00 

ters  or  the  Chancery,  3 

John  Weftly  efq;  one  of  the  maf- 

ters  of  the  chancery, 

Anthony  Walfh,    keeper  of  the"^ 

room,   as  alfo  of  the  robes,  hangin^i  o 

J    !     1    •     *u         /ii      rr^  ui-  S>      i^  05  00 

and  clock  m  the  caltle  of  Uublin,   at/^  ^ 

1 2d .  per  diem,  \ 

John  Crooke,    printer  to  his  ma--)  o 

■  A    ■     T    1     J  i  8  00  00 

jefty  m  Ireland,  3 

Thomas  Mall  efq:  furveyor  general )         ^  ^^   ^ 

of  the  cuftoms,  3 

1562  00  10 
Temporary 


\      20  00  00 
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Temporary  payments. 
WUliam  Maule,   comptroller   of  the } 
cuftoms  at  Dublin,  5 

Marcus,      vifcount     Dungannon,  ^ 

mafter  of  the  game,                                j  5^  OD  Do 

Sir  George  Lane  kt.  for  his  fee,  as 

keeper  of  the  records  in  Bermingham's  (  10  00  00 
tower,                                                       3 

James  Buck,  clerk  of  the  markets  ) 

of  all  Ireland,                                            J  20  CO  CO 

The  countefs  of  Tyrconnel  300  00  OO 

Edward  Fitz-Gerald  lOO  CO  GO 

Sarah  King,  widow  80  OO  OO 

Jane  Cary,  widow  50  OO  oo 

John  Dogharty,  at  iSd.  per  diem,  27  07   06 

Jepfon  Macguire,  140  00  OO 

Sir  Robert  Meredith,    •  lOO  OO  OO 

Sir  George  Blundell  at  6s. /?-?r  ^;Vw,  109   lO  OO 

Ann  Conocke  50  OO  OO 

William  Awbry,  at  il.  per  week,  52  OO  OO 

Patrick  Archer,  205  00  OO 

To   be  paid  unto  him  until  he   be  fatisfied  the  fum 

of  5883  1.  19  s.  6  d.  and  410 1.  5  s.  6  d.  by  letters 
patents  dated  13  March  1662,  and  his  Majefty's 
letters  of  the  2d  of  May  1663. 

Penfions  and  Annuities. 

Dr.  John  Sterne,  60  OO  00 

hnkc  German  efq; per  artnum,  lOO  OO  oo 

Patrick  Cowurcey,    and  his  fon  John? 

r>                                                             C  150  00  00 

Cowurcey,  per  annum,                     J  "^ 

Sir  James  Dillon,  per  annum,  ^OO  00  00 

Dr.  Robert  George,  per  annum,  109   10  OO 

Thomas  Piggot  efqj  per  annum^  300  OO  OO 

Mrs. 
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/.    .   s.        d, 
Mrs.  Mary  Warren,  per  annunty  80  CO  CO 

Arthur,  earl  of  Anglefey,  ;7^r  ,3««ttw,        600  OO  OO 
Captain  William  Rofle,  per  annum,  300  OO  OO 


3313  07  06 
Commiflioners  of  accounts  and  clerks  allowances. 

Commiflloners  of  accounts,  for  the" 
yearly  accounts  by  them  to  be  taken, 
by  virtue  of  his  Majefty's  commiflion 
at  20I.  each  of  them  per  annumy  220L  k,  285  lO  OO 
And  to  the  clerks  and  others  employ- 
ed in  the  faid  accounts,  65  I.  10  s. 
In  all.,  j 

Payments   for  extraordinaries  by  Concordatum. 

For  fraight  and  tranfportation,  car-' 
xying  of  letters,  and  other  exprefles, 
gifts  and  rewards,  fea  fervice,  repair- 
ing and  upholding  fufficiently  our 
houfes,  maintaining  our  forts,  finifla- 
ing  of  needful  undertakings  of  that 
kind,  begun  in  other  places,  but  not 
finifhed  j  erecting  of  more  ftrengths 
of  the  like  kind,  and  other  fit  and  ne- 
<;ellary  places.  Diets  and  charges,  in 
keeping  of  poor  prifoners,  and  fick  '  ^OOO  OO  OO 
and  maimed  foldiers  in  hofpitais ; 
printing,  riding,  and  travelling  char- 
ges ;  prefts  upon  account,  and  all 
other  payments  by  concordat  of  our 
iieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or 
^overoors,    and   council,    not  to  be 

exceeded 
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/,       s,       d, 
exceeded  without  fpeclal  diredlion  firft  j 
had  from  us,  or  our  privy  council  in  | 
England.  ^ 


Sum  total  of  the  payments  afore-' 
faid 
mounts  unto  j)fr  annum. 


;al  or  the  payments  afore- 1 
upon    the    civil    lift    a- >    2^6o    14  8 
nts  unto  ter  annum^  > 


Memorandum,  That  the  impoft  of  wines,  for  the  no- 
bility, bifhops  and  councellors,  the  officers  of  the 
excife  and  commifTioners-general  of  the  cuftoms  and 
excife,  are  not  included  in  the  abovefaid  fum. 


'  '^g-  ^  cip-  ^gj  ^W  ^u-  ^3 


AN  D  our  pleafure  is,  that  no  payment  or  allow- 
ance be  made  by  concordat,  but  by  warrant 
drawn  by  the  clerk  of  the  council  of  Ireland,  and  paf- 
fed  openly  at  our  council-board  there,  and  figned  by 
our  lieutenant  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors, 
chancellor,  treafurer,  or  vlce-treafurer,  chief-baron 
and  fecretary,  or  other  four  of  them  at  leaft,  the  lieu- 
tenant or  chief  governor,  being  one;  and  in  default, 
either  by  exceeding  the  fum  limited  by  anticipation  or 
otherwife,  or  by  not  obferving  of  this  our  diredlion 
and  commandment  in  every  point ;  our  pleafure  is, 
that  all  fums  which  fhall  otherwife  be  allowed  and 
paid  there,  (hall  be  fet  i?jfuper,  as  debts  upon  our  faid 
lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor,  or  governors; 
and  our  under-treafurer,  upon  his  accounts  to  be 
defaulted  to  our  ufe,  upon  their  fevcra!  entertain- 
ments. 


And 
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And  our  further  pleafure  is,  that  this  eftablifliment 
and  lift,  containing  all  our  payments  to  be  made  for 
civil  caufes,  be  duly  made  according  to  our  direftions, 
and  be  not  exceeded,  nor  any  of  the  payments  which 
are  noted  to  be  but  temporary,  or  to  ceafe  after  death, 
or  furrender  of  the  party,  or  upon  determination  o£ 
his  grant,  to  be  continued  or  renewed  to  any  other, 
either  in  concurrence,  reverfion  or  otherwife.  And 
we  require  our  auditor-general,  that  once  every  year 
immediately  upon  the  paffing  the  accounts  of  our  vice- 
treafurer,  or  receiver-general,  a  tranfcrip  of  the  fame 
accounts,  both  for  receipts  of  every  nature,  and  the 
particular  payments,  be  returned  to  our  treafurer  of 
England,  to  the  end  we  may  be  truly  informed,  both 
of  the  increafe  of  our  faid  revenues  yearly,  and  alfo 
of  the  abatements  of  payments  contained  in  this  lift. 


ARLINGTON. 


By 
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By  the   Lord    Lieutenant    General,    and 
General  Governor  of  Ireland. 

INftruilions  for  our  deareft  fon,  Thomas  earl  of 
OfTory,  nominated  by  us  by  virtue  of  his  Majefty's 
letters  patents,  under  his  great  feal  of  England,  bear- 
ing date  the  21ft  day  of  February,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  conftituted  by  his  Majefty's 
letters  patents,  under  the  great  feal  of  this  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  bearing  date  the  21ft  day  of  May,  in  the 
1 6th  year  of  his  reign,  his  majefty's  deputy  of  this 
his  faid  kingdom,  during  his  majefty's  pleafure,  and 
only  in  our  abfence,  until  we  Ihall  return  into  this 
kingdom. 

O  R  M  O  N  D. 

WHereas  we  the  lord  lieutenant  received  Inftruc- 
tions  from  the  king's  moft  excellent  majefty 
under  his  royal  ftgnatures,  bearing  date  the  22d  day 
of  June,  1662.  We  do  herewith  deliver  you  a  co- 
py of  the  faid  inftrucStions  ligned  by  us.  And  we  do 
hereby  require  you  to  obferve  thofe  inftruflions,  in 
all  fuch  parts  of  them,  as  were  to  be  obferved  by  us, 
and  are  now  appliable  to  vou,  in  the  place  of  his  ma- 
jefty's deputy  of  this  his  kingdom. 

You  are  to  take  care,  that  in  your  giving  commands, 
or  warrants  for  payments  of  any  of  his  ma- . 
jefty's  treafure,  or  monies,  you  obferve  the  rule 
prefcribed  to  you,  in  fuch  cafes,  by  his  majefty's 
letters  patents,  whereby  you  are  conftituted  his  ma- 
jefty's deputy  of  this  his  kingdom. 
Given  at  his  majefty's  caftje  of  Dublin,   the  30th 

day  of  May,    1664. 

G,     LAN  E. 

The 
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The    ESTABLISHMENT   and  LIST; 

Containing  all  the  payments  to  be  made  for  mili- 
tary afFairs  in  Ireland,  to  be  duly  paid  by  the  hands 
of  our  vice-treafurer,  and  treafurer  at  war,  ac- 
cording to  the  cautions  herein  after  mentioned  ;  the 
the  fame  to  begin  for  and  from  the  firft  day  of 
April-  1666. 

Signed,  CHARLES   REX, 

OFFICERS     General. 

TH  E  lord  lieutenant  and  gcver-l    /,       s.       d. 
nor  general  of  Ireland,  for  his 
Tee  per  an.  viz.  for  his  diet,  at    100 1. 
ptr   menfem  ;    a  retinue  of  50  horfe, 
with  officers  at  2I.  19s.  6d.  per  dietn  ; 
an  allowance  of  loool.  per  ann.  in  lieu 
of  cefs,  an  allowance  of  235  1.  per  an.  \  3  860    1 7  06 
in  lieu  of  235  beefs,  formerly  paid  to  j 
the  lord  lieutenant,  out  of  the  county 
ofCavan,   an  allowance  of  240I.  ;t?fr 
ann.  formerly  paid  to  the  lord  lieute- 
nant out  of  the  tythes  of  Dunbogne, 
making  in  zWper  ann.  J 

Lord  Lieutenant. 

As  general  of  the  army, /)^r  annum,  43 3 1    ^6  08 

As  capt.  of  a  troop  of  horie per  an,  723    1 8  04 

As  colonel  of  foot,  per  an.  608  06  08 

As  capt.  of  a  foot  company,  per  an.  2  6 1    1 1  08 

9786  00   10 


For 


/. 

s. 

d. 

1848 

00 

00 

Z^5 

0 
0 

00 
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For  his  guard  of  halberteers,  con- 
fifting  of  a  captain  at  11  1.  4  s,  each 
callendar  month  ;  a  lieutenant  at  9 
i6  s.  two  ferjeants  at  3I.  10  s.  each  ; 
and  fixty  halberteers  at  2 1.  2  s.  each 
making  per  annum. 

The  lieutenant  general  of  the  army  ? 
at  il.  per  diem,  -^ 

To  ceafe  pa/I  mortem,    or   other  determinations   of 
the  grant  made  to  Thomas  earl  of  OiTory. 

The  ferjeant  major  general  of  the  7       f- 
ZTtay,  zt  i\.  per  diem,  per  an.  $00 

To  ceafe  poji  mortem,  or  other  determinations  of  the 
grant  made  to  Roger  earl  of  Orrery. 

Sir  rienry  Tichburn,   kt.   marflial-v 

of  Ireland,  for  his  entertainment  at  I 

3s.  9d.  per  diem,  a  trumpeter  at  6d.  (       „      ^^ 

ob,  q.  per  diem,  and    retinue  of  30  I         -^  ' 

horfe  at  9d.  a  piece  per  diem,  making  J 

per  an. 

The  commiflary  general  of  the  horfe,  C       .  _^ 
A        J'  3    3^5  00  00 

at  il.  per  diem,  per  an. 

To  ceafe  poft  mortem,  or  other  determinations  of  the 
grant  to  John  lord  Kingfton. 


F  f  General 
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/.       s.       d. 
General  Officers. 

The   mufter  mafter  general,   andl 
clerk  of  the  cheque,  for  his  entertain- 
ment,   at  4  s.  per  diem,  at  lO  horfe- 
men,  at   is.  the  piece /7^r  ^/Vw ;  for  j^       g     ^^  ^^ 
any  encreafe  of  his  entertainment  3  s.       ^   '^ 
6d.  per  diem,  with   an   allowance  for 
one  clerk  at  2s.  6d.  per  diem  making 
per  an, 

3066  08  03 

Six  commifTaries  of  the  mufters,  at?     /- 
,  ,  *      >    600  00  00 

1 001.  per  ann.  each,  j 

One  corporal  of  the  field,  viz.  col-"> 
lonel  Beverly  Ufher,  at  5  s.  per  diem,  ?•      ^\   O^  CXy 
per  an.  •  J 

To  ceafe  poft  mortem,  or  other  determinations  of  the 
grant  in  being. 

The  advocate  general  of  the  army  7  -   ^  . 

at  6s.  8d.  ;,.r  &«  5    "'    '3  04 

The  phyfician  general  of  the  army  ->     ,   «  ^ 

^  \.         ^  ^  \     '182    10  Qp 

at  ios.;7^r  diem.  y 

Chirurgeon  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  ^  n      a 

and  of  the  hofpital  of  Dublin,  j  J      ^ 

OFFICERS     ProvinciaL 


s. 


d. 


TH  E  lord  prefident  of  Munfter,")  /. 
for  his  fee  at  lool.  ftcrling  per  1 
an.  for  his  diet,  and  the  councils  there, 
at  jl.  los.  per  week,  and  for  his  riti-  L908    19  ^ob 
nue  of.  30  horfemen,  and  20  footmen, 
at  il.   2s.  6d.  ob.  per  die?n,  in  all  per 
annum., 


J 


The 
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The  lord  prefident  of  Connaught," 
for  his  fee  at  lool.  fterling  ,vr  ^«w. 
for  his  diet,  and  the  councils  there, 
at  7I.  los.  per  week,  and  for, his  ri-  r^oS  19  Qobi 
tinue  of  30  horfemen,  and  20  fooimen 
at  il.  2s,  6  d.  ob.  per  diem,  in  all  per 
ann. 

The  provoft  marfhal  of  Lemfler^  p 
for  his  entertainment  at  4s.  2d.  ob,  ^'c^ll  ^3  7  *^» 
per  difm,  making  per  an>  2) 


Provincial  Officers, 


21126  14  2,oi>o 


The   provoft  marfhal  of  Munfter,  -\ 
for  his  entertainment  at  4s.  2d.  ob.q.  >077  03  *]  ob<, 
per  diem,  m(iking  per  an.  j 

The  provoft  marflial  of  Connaught,") 
for  his  entertainment,  at  4s.  2d.  ob.q,  ("077  03    7  *^» 
per  diem,  making  per  an. 

The  provoft  marflial  ofUlfter,  for  p 
his  entertainment  at  4  s.  2d.  ob,..q p£r  ("077  03   7  °^* 
diem,  making  per  ann.  ,-.w\i  tv  -J 

All  the  faid  provoft  marflials,  with  the  entertainment 

due  unto   them  refpedively,  to  ceafe  poft  mortem, 

or  other  determinations  of  their  grants. 


CONSTABLES, 


The  conftable  of  Dublin  caftle 
for  his  entertainment  at  20  1.  pet 
annum. 

The  porter  of  Dublin  caftle  at  gd 
per  diem,  per  an. 

F  f  2 


:\ 


S, 
20 


d. 

o 


o 


13  13  9 

The 


(  I  ^  07  9  **• 
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/.       s,       d. 

The  conftable  of  Limerick  caftle, 
for  his  entertainment,  at  lol.  per  an. 
andaporter  at6d.  ob,  q.perdiemper  an. 

The  conftable  of  Athlone  caftle,  for  _ 
his  entertainment,  at  8  1.  2  s.  bdi.  per  /      o   ^».   ^    » 
/7;7w.  and  a  porter  at  o  d.    ob.c^.perQ  '   -^ 

diem,  per  ann  J 

The  conftable  of  Rofcommon  caf-_ 
tie,  for  his  entertainment  at  3  s.  4d.  C   60  16  8 
per  diemf  \ 

The  conftable  of  Carrickfergus,  for 
his  entertainment,  zt  2s,  6d.  per  diem,  I    ^f   iz  6 
per  ann.  j 


178  06  Oob, 

The  mafter  of  the  ordnance,  with  other  officers  there^ 
unto  belonging,  and  train  of  artillery. 

The  mafter  of  the  ordinance,    for' 
himfelf  at  6s.  8d.  per  diem,  a  lieute- 
nant at  2s.  6d»  per  diem  ;    a  cornet  at  V   419      4      J 
IS.  gd.  and  18  horfemen  at  i  s.  the 
piece,  per  diem,  per  ann. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  ordnance,  at  ^ 
7$,  per  diem,  per  ann.  3     '  -^  7      5      ^ 

To  ceafe  after  the  death  of  Albert  Cunnigham,  now 
patentee,  or  other  determination  of  his  grant. 


Offic 


ers 
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Officers  of  the  Ordnance. 

The   ingineer,  overfeer,  furveyor,  -\ 
and  diredlor  general  of  his  majefty's  for-  C  oo: 
tifications,  &c.  at  5s.  per  diem,  per  an,  J 


o 


To  ceafe  after  the  death  of  captain  John  Payne  and 
captain  John  Hallam,  now  patentees,  or  other  de- 
terminations of  their  grant. 


Captain  Hugh  Magill,  comptroller 
of  the  ordnance,  for  his  fee,  at  5  s.  1 
per  diem^  and  for  an  allowance  of  is. '  -^ 

per  diem  for  his  clerk,  both  per  ami. 


10     O 


819   14  07 

Sundry  Minifters  belonging  to  the  Ord^ 
nance,  viz.  in 

L  E  M  S  T  E  R. 

A  mafter  gunner  at  3s.  per  diem^-. 
his  mate  at  is.  6d.  per  diem  j  fix  gun-  ' 
ners  for  the  train,  at  is.  2d.  each  per 
diem  ;  one  gentleman  of  the  ordnance 
at  3s.  per  diem;  clerk  of  the  ordnance 
and  {lores  at  Dublin  at  4s.  per  diem, 
his  clerk  at  is.  per  diem  ;    gunfmith, 
blackfmith,   carpenter  and  wheeler, 
at   IS.  4d.  per  diem  each  i  armorer,  ^    774  02  OI 
cutler,  cooper,  at  gd.  each  per  diem  j 
fix  matroiTes  at  8d,  each  per  diem  j 


Ff3 


three 
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three  waggoners  at  lo  d.  each  per 
diem  ;  at  Duncannon,  a  clerk  of  the 
ftores  IS.  Sd.  per  diem ;  a  gunner  at 
I  s.  per  diem  ;  a  matrofs  at  8  d.  per 
diem  ;  at  PafTage,  a  gunner's  mate  at 
lod.  per  diem,  making  per  annum. 


C  O  N  N^A  U  Q  H^T;, 

At  Athlone,   a  clerk  of  the  ftores' 
at  IS.  8d.  per  diem  ;  a  gunner  at   is. 
per  diem  ;   a  matrots  at  8d.  per  diem. 
Galloway,  a  clerk  of  the  flores  at  i  s. 
8d.   per  diem  ;    a -gunner  at    is.  perl     i*jp  qS  q^ 
diem  ;  a  matrofs  at  8d.  per  diem.     At  i  •  . 

...       .     '.       ,       ...    'l.'''v   '•'.;;    !(-•'     ■•  1'   >    ' ^'■\ 

Sligo  a  gunner  at  is.  per  diem  j   Ifle 

of  Arran,  a  gunner  at   is.  per  diem ; 

Innifbuffin,  a  gunner  at  is.  per  diem  ^  , 

m?ikwg  per  annum,  ^.    .» 

M  U  N  S  T  E  -R. 

Minifters  belonging  to  the  Ordnance. 

Waterford,  a  gunner  at  is  per  diem  i^- 
a  matrofs  at  8d.  per  diem  .  Limerick 
a  clerk  of  the  ftores  at  is.  8d.  per  diem; 
a  gunner  at  is.  per  diem  j  a  matrofs  at 
8d.  per  diem.  Cork,  clerk  of  the 
ftores  at  is.  8d,  per  diem;  a  gunner 
at  is.  per  diem  ;  a  matrofs  at  8d.  per. 
diem.  At  Halvowling,  a  gunner's 
mate  lod.  per  diem;  Youghall,!  a|  Z'^O  l^  02 
gunner,  at  is.  per  diem;  Kingfale,  a  I 


I 
I 


fu'A 


gunner 
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gunner  at  is.  per  diem  j  at  the  Block-  j 
houfe,  a  gunner's  mate,  at  lod.  per  ' 
diem  -y  at  Crobkhaven,  a  gunner  at  is. 
per  diem  ;  at  Innifherkin,  a  gunner's 
mate  at  lod.  per  diem,  Valentia,  a 
gunner  at  is-  per  diem.  In  all  per 
annum. 


ULSTER. 


43; 
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Londonderry,  a  clerk  of  the  ftores," 
at  IS.  8d.  per  diem  ;  a  gunner,   at  is. 
per  diem  ;  a  matrofs  at  8d.  per  diem  ; 
At  Culmore  a  gunner's  mate  at  10  d.  i       ^  , 

per  diem.     At  Carrickfergus,   a  clerk  ^         ' 

of  the  ftores,  at  is.  8d.  per  diem  \  a 
gunner  at  is.  a  matrofs  at  8d.  per  diem, 
\n  2\\  per  annum f 

HORSE. 


The  king's  guard  of  horfe,  confift- " 
ingof  a  captain  at  19I.  12s.  each  ca- 
lendar month  j  a  lieutenant  at  12I.  I2s. 
a  coronet  at  12I.  I2s.  a  quartermafter 
at  9I.  i6s.  6  corporals  at  61.  6s.  each  ; 
two  of  the  king's  trumpets  at  61.  6s. 
each;  four  more  of  the  king's  trum- 
pets, and  a  kettle-drum  at  3I.  los. 
each,  befides  their  (landing  allowances 
in  the  civil  lift.  A  fadler,  farrier, 
and  armorier,  at  4I.  i8s.  each,  and 
100  horfemen  at  4I.  i8s.  each,   mak- 


.    7526  08  O 
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/. 
ing  in  all  per  menf.  627I.  4s.  which  a- 
mounts  for  the  whole  pay  of  the  faid 
guard  -per  ami.  unto 

The  lord  lieutenant's  troop,  con-"] 
filling  of  a  captain  at  19I.  12s.  each 
calendar  month  ;  a  lieutenant  at  12I. 
I2S.  and  a  cornet  atgl.  16s.  a  quarter 
mailer  at  7I.  3  corporals  and  2  trumpets  \ 
more  at  61.  6s.  each  j  and  fifty  private 
horfemen  at  2I.  2S.  each  j  making  in 
all  per  menf,  184I.  2s.  which  amoun.ts 
for  the  whole  pay  of  the  faid  troop /?fr 
annum  unto 

Five  troops  more  belonging  to  the  I 
general  oiiicersj  viz.  to  the  lieutenant 
general  of  the  army,  the  ferjeant  ma- 
jor general  of  the  army,  the  lord  prc- 
fident  of  Connaught,  the  commiflary 
general  of  the  horfe,  and  the  fcout- 
mafter  general  of  the  army,  each  troop 
confifting  of  a  captain  at  19I.  12s.  u  10290  OO  o 
each  calendar  month,  a  lieutenant  at 
12I.  I2s.  a  cornet  at  9I.  16.  a  quarter 
mafter  at  7I.  3  corporals,  and  2  trum- 
pets at  3I.  los.  each,  and  50  private^ 
horfemen,  at  2I.  2s.  each,  making  in 
aWper  menf  em  for  each  troop,  171I.  los. 
which  amounts  for  the  whole  pay  of 
the  faid  five  troops  per  annuum  unto' 

Twenty  three  troops,  which  con- 
fifting of  the  like  officers,  and  45 
private  horfemen,  making  in  all  per 
menfem  to  each  troop,  161I.  which  a- 
mounts  for  the  whole  pay  of  the  faid 
23  troops  per  ann,  unto 


1226  08  00 
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FOOT. 


\    1226  08  o 


The  lord  lieutenant's  company," 
confiftingof  a  captain  at  ill.  4s.  each 
calendar  month.  A  lieutenant  at  5I. 
I2S.  an  enfign  at  4I,  4s.  2  ferjeants  at 
2I.  2s.  each  ;  3  corporals  and  2  drums 
at  il.  1 8s  each,  and  100  private  foot- 
men at  14s.  each,  making  in  all  per 
menfetn  102I.  4  s.  which  amounts  for 
the  whole  pay  of  the  faid  company 
■per  annurr^y  unto 

Fifty  nine  companies  more,  each1 
confifting   of  a  captain    at   iil.    4s.  • 
each  calendar  month,  a  lieutenant  at 
5I.  I2S.  an  enfign  at4l.  4s.  2  ferjeants 
at  2I.    2s.   each  ;    3    corporals  and  i 
drummer  at  il   8s.  each,  and  60  pri-  r  ^1542  OO  8 
vate  foQtmen  at  14s.  each,  making  in 
all  per  mcrf,   for  each  company  72I. 
i6s.  which  amounts  for  the  whole  pay 
of  the  faid  59  companies  per  annum^ 
unto 

A  ward  at  Sligo  under  the  com-^ 
mand  of  major  Robert  Edgeworth, 
confifting  of  2  ferjeants  at  2I.  2s.  each, 
every  calendar  month  j  3  corporals, 
and  one  drummer  at  il.  8s.  each,  and  '  0621  1%  Q 
60  private  footmen,  at  14s.  each, 
making  in  all  per  menfem  51I,  i6s. 
which  amounts  per  annum  unto 


Regiment 
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/.       s.     d. 
Regiment  of  guards. 

The  royal  regiment  of  guards,  con- 
fifting  of  12  companies,  viz.  a  colonel  i  uniJiii:; 

as  colonel  and  captain  at  28I.  per 
menfem^  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
captain,  at  21I.  per  menfem.  A  major 
and  captain  at  16I.  i6s.  g  captains 
more  at  ill.  4s.  each  ;  12  lieutenants 
at  5I.  12s.  each  ;  I2  enfigns  at  4I.  4s.  j 
each  ;  40  ferjeants  at  2  1.  2  s.  each  ;  j 
36  corporals  at  il.  8s.  each  j  drum-  (»245l8  08  8 
major  at  2I.  i6s.  24  drummers  at  il. 
8s.  each  ;  a  piper  to  the  king's  com- 
pany at  il.  8s.  I200  foldiers  at  il. 
3s.  4d.  each  ;  a  chaplain  at  g\.  6s.  8d. 
an  adjutant,  quartermafter,  and  chyr- 
iirgeon  at  5I.  12s.  each,  and  chyrur- 
geons  mareatol.  los.  making  in  all/^.T 
merf.  at  28  days  to  the  month,  1886I 
I  OS.  8d.  which  amounts  unto /^^r  aw  J 

i  arij  10 

SirHen.Tichburn  knt.  marfhal  of  Ireland,    198   i   9 


Temporary  Payments. 


To  ceafe  poft  mortem  or  other  determination  ^f  his 
grant.  ibanobr. 


Sir  Thcophilus  Jones,  fcout  mafter 
general    of   the  army,  for  his  enter-, 
tainment  at  6s.  8d.  per  diem,  and  for^ 
an  increafe  of  his   entertainment  at' 
lool.  per  annum  making  in  all, 


221    13   04 


To 
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To  ceafe  poft  mortem  or  other  determination  of  his 

.001    I    ■  g^^"'- 

Sir  George  Lane  knight,    for  his 
entertiiptm^nt  as  fecretary  at  war  to  / 
his  tn.'.jefty,  at  il.  per  diem  for  him-L    456  05"  OO 
ifelf,  .'mid.^s.  per  diem  for  'his^  clerk,  V    ' 
per  annum,  .  J 

To  cezCcpoft  mortem  y  or  other  determination  of  his 
grant. 


134  08  00 


199  04  07 


Captain  Richard  St.  George  the  pay  -^    '^4"  ^*' ■  -  '^^ 
of  a   captain  of  a  foot   towards   hisi 
maintenance  during  his  life  being  III. 
4s,  per  menjem^  per  annum, 

Arthur  earl  of  Donnegall  for  his"! 
entertainment  at  4s.  2d,  per  diem  for  j 
himfelf  and  for  9  horfemen  at  Qd.  j 
each  per  diem  during  his  life,  by  ver-  j* 
tus  of  a  grant  thereof,  dated  the  laft 
of  July  in  the  13th  year  of  king 
James,  per  ann. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin  ^ 
for    his    entertainment    at  8  s.    per  ^   X46  OO  OO 
diemy  ^ 

Particular  Governors, 

The   governor  of  the  county  of_ 
Clare  for  his  fee  at  10s.  per  diem,  per  r    182    lO  OO 
ann.  N 

The  governor    of   the    caftle   ofp 
Dublin  for  his  fee  il.  per  diem  perQ  06^  00  00 
ann,  ^ 


The 
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The  governor  of  the  fort  of  SHgo  7      ^ 
for  his  fee  at  los.  per  diem,  per  an.    ^     io2    lO     o 

The  governor  of  the  fort  of  Hal-  p 

boiling,  for  his  fee  at  6s.  per  diem,  r    109   lO  OO 

per  annum,  J 

The  conftable  of  Hilfborough  at  7       ^        •      r> 
.        .  ,.  ^         C       60   16  08 

3$.  4a.  per  diem,  per  annum,  -' 

Thefe  temporary  payments   to  ceafe  poft  mortem^  or 
other  determination  of  the  faid  grants,  except  that 
of  the  Hal  boiling. 
Sum  total  of  the  payments  a-  -\ 

forefaid  upon  the   military  lift  3-^163810  03   1 1 

mounts  unto  per  ann.  j 


By  his  Majefty's  Command, 


A  R  L  I  N  G  T  O  N. 

;    -(hit       ■ 

iifn  aril 
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A 

CATALOGUE 

O  F    T  H  E 

PEERS. 


1  XUkeofOrmond 
X_J  DukeofLeinfter 

Marquis  of  Antrim 

E    A 

R    L    S. 

Kildare 
Thomond 

Clancarty 
Orrery 

Cork 

Mamtroth 

Defmond 

Drogheda 

Barrymore 

Waterford 

Meath 

Mount-Alexander 

Offory 

Down 

Rofcommon 

Longford 

Londondery 

Tyrone 

Donnegall 

Bellomont 

Arran 

Cianrikard 

Conaway 

Caftlehaven 

Carbery 

Weftmeath 

Ardglafs 

Fingall 

Rannalagh 

Caftlemaine 

Cavan 

Carlingford 

Inchiquin 

VISCOUNTS 
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VIS    G    O    U    N    T    S, 


Grandifon 

Powerfcourt 

Wilmot 

Bleflington 

Loftus  of  Ely 

Granard 

JSwords 

Lanefborough 

Kilmufry  r 

f>     .Rof^ 

Valentia 

Caftalo 

Mareborough 

Merrion 

Caftleton 

Fairfax 

Chaworth 

Fitz  William: 

S^'g'^   A. 

Gormanfton 

Waterford 

Rathcoole 

Strangford 

Barfore 

Tuam 

Brucher 

Cafliell^ 

Galmoy 

Carlo 

Kingfland 

CuUen 

Mountgaret 

Shannon 

Douth 

Mazareene 

Evagh 

Dromore 

Killmallock 

Dungarven 

Ikernie 

Dungannon 

GlanmalegraE 

Kells; 

Claine 

Fitzharding 

Downe 

Clare 

Trazey 

Charlemont 

Archbifhops  and  Bifhopricks  in  I  R  E  L  A  N  I). 


A 


Rchbifhoprick   of- 

Armagh 

Dublin 

Cafhells 

Tuam 


Eifhoprick  of  Meath 


,c  •  AUO- 


-Kildare 
-Waterford 
-Clonfert 
-Elphin 


-Femes  and  Lagblin 
— — Cloghcr 

———Dromore 


O  F 

-Dromore 

-Oflbry 

-Derry 

'Down 

-Killallow 

-Cork 


I  R^E  L  A  N  r>. 

Limerick 

Cloyne 

— . Killalla 

■  Rapho 

Kilmorc 
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Kingfale 

Colooney 

Kerry 

Sautre 

Hoath 

Lough 

Mountjoy 

Glawnalley 

Folliot 

Caftle-fteward 

Maynard 

Atheury 

Dundalk 

Cafhir 

Digby 

Baltimore 

LifFord 

Strabane 

Herbert 

Slane 

Lochlin 

Trimelftone 

Colraine 

Dunfcany 

Leitrim 

Dunboyne 

Donamore 

Upper  Oflerr 

Blare 

Caftle-Com 

Killard 

Brittas 

Kingfton 

A  Lift 
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A  Lift  of  thofe  places  that  return  Parliament  men  in 

IRELAND. 

LEINSTER. 


County  of  Catherlou 

igh 

County  of  Kildare 

2 

2 

Bur.  of  Kildafe 

2 

Burrough    of    Cath 

er- 

B.  of  Nafs 

Z 

lough 

2 

B.  ofAthy 

2 

B.  of  Old-Leighlin 

2 

Com.  Regis 

2 

County  of  Dublin 

2 

B.  of  Philiftown 

2 

City  of  Dublin 

2 

B.  of  Byrr 

2 

Univerfity  of  Dublin 

3 

Bi  of  Banagher 

2 

Bur.  of  Newcaftle 

2 

Bur.  of  Swords 

2 

County  of  Meath 

2 

B.  of  Trim 

2 

Village  de  Drogheda 

2 

B.  of  Kells 

2 

B.  of  Navan 

2 

County  of  Kilkenny 

2 

B.  of  Athbuy 

2 

Bur.  of  Callen 

2 

B.  of  Duleek 

2 

B.  of  Thomas-town 

2 

B.  of  Ratooth 

2 

B.  of  Gowran 

2 

B.  ofKells 

2 

Com.  Regini 

2 

B.  of  Emifteogue 

2 

B.ofBellakil 

2 

B.  of  Knoctopher 

2 

B.  of  Mariborough 

2 

B.  of  Sti  Kennis 

2 

Port  Arlington 

2 

City  of  Kilkenny 

2 

County 
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County  of  Weftnieath  o. 

B.  of  Featherd 

2 

B.  of  Athlone 

2 

B.  of  Bannow 

% 

B.  of  Fower 

a 

B.  of  Cloghmaine 

2 

B.  of  Kilbegan 

2 

B.  of  Arklou 

2 

B,  of  Mullingar 

2 

B.  of  Taughman 

2 

B.  of  Newburrough 

2 

County  of  Wicklow 

2 

B.  of  Wicklow 

2 

County  of  Longford 

3 

B.  of  Carisford 

2 

B.  of  Lanisborough 

2 

B.  of  Baltinglafs 

2 

Town  of  Longford 

2 

County  of  Wexford 

2 

County  of  Lowth 

2 

Town  of  Wexford 

2 

B.  ofDundalk 

f> 

Town  of  Rofs 

2 

B.  of  Arthdee 

Z 

B.  of  Enifcorthy 

2 

B.  of  Carlingford 

2 

M     U 

N 

S     T     E     R. 

County  of  Cork 

2 

County  of  Limerick 

2 

City  of  Cork 

2 

City  of  Limerick 

2 

B.  of  Mallow 

2 

B.  of  Kilmallock 

2 

B.  of  Baltimore 

2 

B.  of  Afkaton 

2 

B.  of  Clognekilty 

2 

B.  of  Bandonbridgc 

2 

County  of  Tipperary 

2 

B.  of  Kingfale 

2 

Town  of  Tipperary 

2 

B.ofYoughall 

2 

B.  of  Clonmell 

2 

B.  of  Feathard 

2 

County  of  Clare 

2 

Town  of  Cafhell 

2 

B.  oflnfli 

2 

B.  of  Thurles 

2 

County  of  Kerry 

2 

County  of  Water  ford 

2 

B.  ofTraly 

2 

City  of  Waterford 

2 

B.  of  Dinglecough 

2 

B,  of  Dungarven 

2 

B.  of  Ardfart 

2 

B.  of  Lifmore 

2 

B.  of  Tallow 

2 

ULSTER. 


County  of  Fermanagh 


B.  of  Innilkilling 
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ULSTER. 

County  of  Armagh      2  B.  of  Donegal  2 

B.  of  Armagh  ^  B.  of  St.  John-Town's 

B.  of  Charlemont         2,  9. 

County  of  Antrim  2 

B.  of  Belfaft  2 

B.  of  Carrickfergus  2 

B.  of  Lisburne  2 

B.  of  Antrim  2 

County  of  Cavan  2. 

B.  of  Cavan  2 

B.  of  Belturbet  2 

County  of  Down  2 

B.  of  Down  2 

B.  of  Newtown  2 

B.  of  Newry  2 

B.  of  Ballkillaleagh  2 

B.  of  Bangor  2 

B.  of  Hilsborough  2 
County  of  Donnegal    2 

B.  of  Lifford  2 

B.  of  Ballifhannon  2 

B,  of  Kilbegs  ,2 

C     O     N  N     A 

County  of  Galway  2 

B.  of  Galway  2 

B-  of  Athenry  2 

B.  of  Tuam  2 

County  of  Leitrim  2 
B.  of  James-Town  2 
B,  of  Carickdrumrufk  2 


County  of  Mayo 


County  of  Londonderry 

Z 

City  of  Londonderry  2 
B.  ofColerain  2 

B.  of  Lanmevady  2 

County  of  Monaghan  2 
B.  ofMonaghan  2 

County  of  Tyrone  2 

B.  of  Donnegall  2 

Town  of  Clogher  2 

B.  of  Agbcr  2 

B.  of  Strabane  2 

U     G     H     T. 

B.  of  Caftlebar  2 

County  of  Rofcommon2 
B.  of  Rofcommon  z 
B.ofTulfk  2 

B.  of  Boyle  2 

County  of  Sligo  2 

B.  of  Sligo  2. 

The  whole  Number  289 
THE 
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O  F    T  H  E 

Lords    Spiritual     and    Temporal 

O    F 

IRELAND. 

Allan    Broderick,    baron   Broderick  of    Middleton, 
lord   chancellor. 

ARCH-BISHOPS. 

Dr.  Thomas  Lyndfey,  lord  arch-bifliop  of  Armagh, 
primate  of  all  Ireland. 

Dr.  William  King,  lord  arch-vbifhop  of  Dublin,  pri- 
mate of  Ireland. 

Dr.  William  Pallifer,  lord  arch-bifhop  of  Cafhel. 

Dr.  John  Ve{ey,  lord  arch-bifhop  of  Tuam. 

Charles  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork,   lord  treafurer. 

M  A  R  dU  I  S. 
Philip  Wharton,  marquis  of  Catherlogh. 

EARLS. 
Robert  Fitz-Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare 
Henry  Obryen,   earl  of  Thomond 

G  g  3  Richard 
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Richard  Bourk,  earl  of  Clanricard 

Alexander  Macdonnell,    earl  of  Antrim 

Henry  Nugent,  earl  of  Weftmeath 

Robert  Dillon,  earl  of  Rofcommon 

Bazil  Feilding,  earl  of  Defmond 

Chaworth  Brabazoji,  carl  of  Meath 

James  Barry,  earl  of -Barrimore 

Arthur  Chichefter,  ^rl  of  Donegal  '•"^•• 

Richard  Lambert,  earl  of  Cavan 

William  Obrien,  carl  6F  IilchiquiKi 

Lyonel  Boyle,  earl  of  Orrery 

Charles' Coote,  earl  of  Montrath  •  Jli j.f rr '       ?. i/iOJ^ 

Henry  Moore,  earl  of  Drogheda 

Charles  Talbot,  earl  of  Waterford  and  Wexford 

Hugh  Montgomery,  earl  of  Mount  Alexander 

Sir  Richard  Child,  earl  of  Caftlemain 

Nicholas  Taaf,  earl^jf  Carlingford  ' 

Arthur  Forbes,  earl  of  Granard 

Richard  Coote,  eUrl  of  Bellemoht 

Godart  Ginkle,  earl  of  Athlone 

Charles  BuHer,  earl  of  Arran 

Henry  de  MalTue,  eitl  ef  Gal  way         "    ^ 

V  I  S  C  O  tJ  ]^^'S- 

Richard  Butler,  vifcount  Mountgalfet 

George  VlllerS,  vifcount  Grandifoii^'- 

Arthur  Annefly,  vifcoUnt  ValentiS^    /:y)}^  ,    .  ' ". 

Henry  DiHon,  vifcount  Gbftellogate  c^^{otl  zshsid'J 

John  Netterville,   vifcount  Dowth 

Arthur  Loftus,  vifcount  Lxjftu^  of  "iry 

Thomas  Beaumont  wicburit  SW6ttf^  .aoJisriY/ qilirr 

Robert  Need  ham,  vifcount  Kilmurrey 

Robert  Bourk,   vifcbupt  Mayo 

George  Saunderfo'ri,  vifcount  CafMetoWfr"''''  '  f^ 

"Richard  Lumley,  viico'uht  WaterroTd 

'        '  Endimion 
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Endimion  Smith,  vifcount  Stranford 

■         Wcnman,  vifcount  Tuain 

■ Molineux,    vifcount  Maryborrow 

•——-——— Fairfax,   vifcount  Emely 
Thomas  Butler,   vifcount  Ikerine 
Richard  Fitz-Williams,  vifcount  Merlon 
Brian  Cockain,   vifcount  Cullen 

' Tracy,   vifcount  Rathcoole 

PVancis  Smith,    vifcount  Carrington  of  Barrefore 

Richard  Bulkley,   vifcount  Cafhel 

Nicholas  Barnwall,   vifcount  Maflereeu 

Hugh  Cholmondley,    vifcount  Kells 

Francis  Franfhaw,  vifcount  Dromore 

John  Berkley,  vifcount  Fitz-Harding  of  Beerhavea 

William  Caulfield,   vifcount  Charlemont 

FoUiot  Wingfield,  vifcount  Powers-court 

Morrogh  Boyle,  vifcount  Blefllngtoii 

James  Lane,  vlfcouijt  Lanefborough 

Henry  Dawney,  vifcount  Down 

Richard  Parfons,   vifcount  Rofle 

William  Stewart,  vifcount  Mountjoy 

Edward  Vaughan,   vifcount  Lisburne 

Thomas  Windefor,  vifcount  Windefor 

Scroop  How,  vifcount  How 

James  Hamilton,  vifcount  Strabane 

Verney,  vifcount  Fermanagh 
Arthur  St,  Leger,   vifcount  Downraile 
Paul  Davis,  vifcount  Mount-Cafliel 
Chriftopher  Wandesford,  vifcount  Caftlecomer 
James  Hamilton,  vifcount  Limerick 

BISHOPS. 

Dr.  John  Evans,  lord  bifhop  of  Meath 
Dr.  Welbore  Ellis,  lord  bifhop  of  Kildare 
Dr.  Simon  Digby,  lord  bifhop  of  Elphin 

G  g  4  ^r. 
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Dr.  Bartholomew  Vigors,  lord  biftiop  of  Ferns  and 

Leighlin 
Dr.  William  Fitz-Gerald,  lord  bifhop  of  Clonfert 
Dr.  William  Lloyd,  lord  bifliop   of  Killala   and   A- 

chonree 
Dr.  John  Hartftongue,  lord  bifliop  of  Derry 
Dr.  St.  George  Afh,  lord  bifhop  of  Clogher 
Dr.  ThomaL  Cmith,  lord  bifliop  of  Limerick 
Dr.  Edward  Smith,  lord  bifliop  of  Down  and  Con. 

nor 
Dr.  Charles  Crowe,  lord  bifliop  of  Cloyne 
Dr.  Thomas  Mills,  lord  bifliop   of  Waterford  and 

Lifmore 
Dr.  Peter  Brown,  lord  bifliop  of  Cork  and  Rofl'e 
Dr.  John  Sterne,  lord  bifliop  of  Dromore 
Sir  Thomas  Vefey,  lord  bifiicp  of  Oflery 
Dr.  Edward  Synge,  lord  bifhop  of  Raphoe 
Dr.  Nicholas  Forfler,  lord  bifliop  of  Killaloe 
Dr.   Timothy   Goodwin,    lord    bifliop  of  Killmorc 
and  Ardagh 

BARONS. 

Edward  Birmingham,   baron  of  Athenree 

Almericus  Courfey,  baron  of  Kingfale 

Thomas   Fitz-Morris,    barren   of  Kerry  and   LiX" 

flaw 
Thomas  St.  Laurence,  baron  of  Howth 
Barnaby  Fitz-Patrick,  baron  of  Upper-Oflcry 
Thomas  Butler,   baron  of  Cahir 
Henry  Folliot,   baron  of  Ballyfhannon 
Banailre  Maynard^   baron  of  Wicklow 
Richard  Georges,  baron  of  Dundalk 
William  Digby,  baron  of  Gefhill 
'Wiliiam  Fitz-Williams,  baron  of  LifFord 
Cadwallader  Blaney,  baron  Blaney  of  Monaghan 

Cadwal- 
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Cadwallader  Herbert,  baron  of  Caftle-lfland 

John  Calvert,  baron  of  Baltimore 

Henry  Hare,  baron  of  Colraine 

JBench  Sherrard,  baron  of  Letrim 

Francis  Hawley,  baron  of  Dunnamore 

Hildebrand  Allington,  baron  of  Killard 

John  King,  baron  of  Kingfton 

Henry  Barry,  baron  of  Santry 

Arthur  Annefly,  baron  of  Altham 

John  Bellew,  baron  of  Duleek 

Thomas  Coningesby,    baron  Coningesby  of  Clan- 
brazil 

Henry  Petty,  baron  of  Shel bourne 

Charles  O'Hara,  baron  of  Tyrawley 

Michel  Bourk,  baron  Bouxk  of  Dunkellin 

Francis  Conway,  baron  Conway  of  Killultagh 
GeoriTf  Cholmondelly,  baron  of  Newborrow 
Alan  Brodrrick,  baron  Broderick  of  Middleton 
George  St.  George,  baron  St.  George  of  Hatley  St. 

George 
Sir  Arthur  Cole,  baron  of  Renelagh 
Sir  John  Percival,  baron  Percival  of  Burton 
Richard  Fitz-Patrick,  baron  of  Gowran 
George  Evans,  baron  of  Carberry 
Sir  Henry  Titchborne,  baron  Farrard  of  Beaulieu 
Guftavus  Hamilton,  baron  Hamilton  of  Stackallen 
Theophilus   Butler,     baron    Butler    of    Newtown- 

Bi'tler 
John  Moor,  baron  of  Tullamore 
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OF    THE 


Kiiights^  Cidzensj/ mid  Burgeifes, 

O  F    T  H  E 

Parliament   of   IRELAND, 


Begun  and  held  at  Dublin,  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 7 15,  before  Charles,  duke  of  Grafton^ 
and  his  excellency,  Henry,  earl  of  Galway, 
lords  juftices  general,  and  general  governors 
of  Ireland. 


County  of  Ardmagh  6. 
William  Browlow,  efq;      *  William  Richardfon,  efqi 

Borough  of  Ardmagh. 
Samuel  Dopping,  efq;         *  Silvefter  Crofs,  efq; 

Borough  of  Charlernont. 
James  Caulfield,  efq;  *  Humphry  May,  efq; 

County 
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County  of  Amtrim,  10. 
The    right,   hon.    John     Clotworthy  Upton,  efq; 
Skeffington,  cfq; 

Borough  of  Lisburne, 

*  Edniond  Francis  Staf-     Brent  Spencer,  efq; 
ford,  efq; 

Borough  of  Belfaft. 

*  Hon.  Chapel  Moor,  efqj  *  Geo.  Mac  Cartney,  efq; 

By  another  indenture. 

*  The  hon.  John  Eching-     *   Geo.    Mac  Cartney, 
ham  Chichefter,    efq;  efq; 

Borough  of  Antrim. 
♦John Mac Mullan, efq;     Hugh  Henry,  efq; 

Borough  of  Randalftown. 
Ro\i)ert  Dixon,  efq;  James  Stevenfon,  efq; 

i   County  and  town  of  Carrickfergus,  2. 

*  Arch.  Edmonftone,  efq;      *  AlexanderDallway,  efq; 

County  of  Catherlough  6. 
Francis  Harrifon,  efq;  Thomas  Burdett,  efq; 

Bcrough  of  Catherlough. 

*  Richard  Wolfey,  efq;         Walter  Weldon,  efq; 

Borough  of  old  Laughlin, 
John  Bcauchamp,  efq;  St.  Leger  Gilbert,  efq; 

County  of  Cavan  6. 

*  Brockhill    Newburgh,      *  Mervin  Prat,  efq; 
efqj  '^ 

Borough  of  Cavan. 
Theophilus      Ckments,       *  Thomas  Nefbitt,  efq; 
efq;  • 

BoroiigK  of  Belturbut. 
Brirtifley  Botier,  efq;  *  Charles  Delafaye,  efq; 

County  of  Clare  4, 
Francis  Gore,  efq;  *  John  Ivers,  efq; 

Borough  of  Ennis. 

*  David  Bindon,  efq;  *  Samuel  Bindon,  efq; 

County  of  Cork  26. 
The  hon.  John  Brodrick,     *  Henry  Boyle,  efqj 
efq;  City 
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City  of  Cork. 

*  Edmond  Knapp,  efq;         Edward  Hoare,  efq; 

Town  of  Youghall. 

*  The   hon.    lieut.  gen.     Arthur  Hyde,  efq; 
Francis  Palmes,  efqj 

Town  of  Kinfale. 
The  right  hon.  Edward      Henry  Hawley,  efq; 
Southwell,  efq; 

Town  of  Bandon-bridge. 

*  Col.    Martin    Balden,      Francis  Bernard,  efq;   ; 
efq; 

Town  of  Mallow. 
William  Jephfon,  efq;  Anthony  Jephfon,  efq; 

Borough  of  Baltimore. 
The  hon.    col.   William     The  hon.  lieut.  col.  Mi- 
Southwell,  efq;  .   chael  Beecher,  efq; 
Borough  of  Cloghnikilty. 
Sir  Ralph  Freke,  hart.           George  Freke,  efq; 
Borough  of  Charleville. 

*  Capt.    William  Boyle,      *  George  Evans,  elq; 
efq; 

Borough  of  Caftle-Matyr, 
Bartholomew     Purdon,         *  Charles  Coote,  efq; 
efq; 

Borough  of  Middletown. 

*  The  right   hon.  Tho-      Edward  Croker,  efq; 
mas  Brodrick,  efq; 

Borough  of  Rathcormuck. 
James  Barry,  efq;  Jephfon  Burfted,  efqi 

Borough  of  Donerayle. 

Arthur  St.  Ledger,  efq;        *  William  Caufebon, efq; 

County  of  Dublin  lo. 

*  The  hon.  Edw.  Braba-     The  right  hon.  John  Al- 
zon,  efq;  len,  efq; 

City  of  Dublin  2. 
Benjamin  Burton,  efq;  of     John  Rogerfon,  efq;  his 
the  fame,  alderman.  Majefty's 
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Majefty's    folicitor-general,     and    recorder  of  the 
city. 

Univerfity  of  Dublin. 
MarmadukeCoghall,efqi      Samuel     Dopping,    efq; 
L.L.D.  L.L.D. 

Borough  of  Swords. 

*  Richard    Molefworth,     Plunkett  Plunkett,  efq; 
efq; 

Boroi^gh  of  Newcaftle. 
Daniel  Reading,  efq;  Charles  Monke,  efq; 

County  and  town  of  Drogheda,  2. 

Henry  Singleton,  efq;  re-     John  Graham,  efq;  of  the 

corder.  fame,  alderman. 

County  of  Donnegal,   12. 

Sir  Ralph  Gore,  hart.  Fred.  Hamilton,  efq; 

Borough  of  John's  Town. 

*  William  Forward,  efq;      John  Topham,  efq; 

Borough  of  Donnegal. 
Sir  Arthur  Gore,  hart.  Henry  Maxwell,  efq; 

Borough  of  Ballyfhannon. 
Thehon.maj.  gen. Owen     John  Rochfort,  efq; 
Wynn. 

Borough  of  Killibeggs. 

*  The  hon.  Charles  Fane     Thomas  Pearfon,  efqj 

Borough  of  LifFord, 
The  hon.  brigadier  David      Michael  Sampfon,  efq; 
Creighton. 

County  of  Downe,  14, 

*  Hon.  Trevor  Hill,  efq;       Michael  Ward,  efq; 

Borough  of  Down-Patrick. 

*  Sir  Emanuel  Moor,  bt.      *  Thomas  Medlycott,  ef. 

Borough  of  Killyleagh. 
John  Halbridge,  efq;  *  Robert  Rofs,  efq; 

Borough  of  Newry. 

*  Robert  Clements,  efq;        Hans  Hamilton,  efq; 

Borough 
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Borough  of  Bangor. 

*  Michael  Ward,  efq;  Hans  Hamilton,  efq; 

Borough  of  Newton. 

*  Richard  Tigh,  efq;  Charles  Campbell,  e%> 

Borough  of  Hillfborough. 

*  Arthur  Hill,  efq;  Samuel  Waring,  efq; 

County  of  Fermanagh,  4. 
The  right  honourable  fir     *  James  Corry,  efqj 
Guftavus  Humes,  bart. 

Borough  of  Inniskillen. 
Richard  Cole  of  Killy-     John  Cole  of  Innilkillen 
creen,  efq; 

County  of  Gallway,  ^. 

*  Edward  Orm(by,  efq;        *  Frederick  Trench,  efq; 

Town  of  Gallway. 
John  Staunton,  efq;  *  Robert  Shaw,  efq; 

Town  of  Athenrey. 
John  Ormsby,  efq;  Richard  Whalley,  efq; 

Borough  of  Tuam. 
Agmondifham  Vefey,  ef.       *  William  Vefey,  efq; 

County  of  Kerry,  8. 
St.  Maurice  Corsbie,  knt.      John  BlenerhafTet,  efq; 

Borough  of  Dingle-Icouch. 
Thomas  Corsbie,  efq;  John  Pratt,  efq; 

Borough  of  Traley. 
Samuel  Morris  fen.  efq;         *  Robert  Taylor,  efq; 

Borough  of  Ardfert. 
William  Corsbie,  efq;  Henry  Rofe,  efq; 

County  of  Kildare,    10. 
Jofliua  Allen,  efq;  Brabazon  Ponfonby,  efq; 

Borough  of  Kildare. 

*  James  Barry,  efq;  *  Maurice  Keaton,  efq; 

Borough  of  Naas. 
Thomas  Burgh,  efq;  Theobald  Bourke,  efq; 

Borough  of  Athy. 

*  Richard  Allen,  efq;  Maurice  Kealing,  efq; 

Borough 
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Borough  of  Harryftowne. 
*■  Robert  Johnfon,  cfq^        Alexander  Graydon,  efq; 

County  of  Kilkenny,  16. 
William  Ponfonby,  efq;        William  Flower,  efq; 

City  of  Kilkenny. 
Darby  Egan,  efq;  recor-     *  Ebeneiar  Warren,  efq; 
der  of  the  faid  city. 

Borough  of  St.  Kennis,  alias  Irifh-town. 
Sir  Standifh  Hartftonge,     Sir  Robert  Maude,  bar  t. 
bart. 

Borough  of  Gowram. 

*  The  hon.  maj.  general     James  Agar,  efq; 
John  Pepper. 

Borough  of  Thomaftown. 

*  The  hon.  col.  William     *  John  CufFe,  efq; 
Flower. 

Borough  of  Enifteoge. 
Edward  Dean  fen.  efq;  Edward  Deanjun.  efq; 

Borough  of  Cullen. 
James  Agar,  efq;  Francis  Flood,  efq; 

Borough  of  Knocktopher. 
Edward  Worth,  efq;  *  William  Wall,  efq; 

County  of  Leitrim,   16. 
William  Gore,  efq;  Theophilus  Jones,  efq; 

Borough  of  James-town. 

*  Hon.  Algernoon  Coole,      Gilbert  King,  efq; 
efq; 

Borough  of  Carrwick. 

*  John  Ufher,  efq;  *  Richard  St.  George,  efq; 

County  of  Limerick,   8. 
Sir  Thomas    Southwell,     Robert  Oliver,  efq; 
bart. 

City  of  Limerick. 
George  Roch,  efq;  William  Ford,  efq; 

Borough  of  Killmallock. 

*  Kilner  Brazier  fen.  efq;      George  King,  efq; 

Borough 
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Borough  of  Alkeylon. 
*  John  Bury,  efq;  *  Edward  Deny,  efq; 

County  of  Longford,   lO. 
The  hon.  fir  Robt.  New-     *  Anthony  Sheppard,  efqj 
comen  knt.  and  bart. 

Borough  of  Longford. 
George   Gore,    efqj    his     *  James  Macartney,  jun. 
Majefty's    attorney-ge-         efq; 
neral. . 

Borough  of  Granard. 
John  Parnell,  efqj  one  of     Jacob  Peppard,  efq; 
his  Majefty's  council  at 
law. 

Borough  of  Lanesborough. 
By  another  indenture. 

*  Wentworth    Harman,     *  Robert  Bray,  efqj 
efq; 

Borough  of  Johns-Town. 
Henry  Edgworth,  efq;  Robert  Edgworth,  efq; 

County  of  Londonderry,  8. 
The  right  hon.  Wm,  Co-     Hercules  Rowley,  efq; 
nolley,  efq;  fpeaker  of 
the   honourable   houfc 
of  commons. 

City  of  Londonderry. 
Charles  Norman,  efq;  George  Tomkins,  efq; 

Borough  of  Coleraine. 
The  right  hon.  major  ge-     •  The   hon.   fir  Marcws 
neral  Frederick  Hamil-         Beresford,  bart. 
ton. 

Borough  of  Nevvton-limivady. 

*  Ifaac  Manley,  efq;  *  Jofeph  Henry,  efq; 

County  of  Louth,  lo. 

*  The  hon,  Robert  Mcor,     Richard  Tifdal,  efq; 

efa; 

Borough 
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Borough  of  Artherdee. 

*  The  hop.  Wm.  Moore,     Michael  Tifdale,  ^q^ 
efq; 

Borough  of  pundalk;. 
James  Harpilton,  efqj  Henry  Bropks,  efq; 

Borou2:h  of  Carlino-ford. 
Blaney  Townley,  efq;  James  Stannus,  efq; 

Borough  of  Dunlecre. 
Stephen  Ludlow,  efq;  *  Thomas  Fortcfcue,  efq; 

County  of  Mayo,  4. 
Sir  Arthur  Gore,  bart.  *  Francis  Cuffe,  efq; 

Borough  of  Caftlebarr. 

*  John  Bingham,  efq;  Henry  Bingham,  efq; 

County  of  Meath,   14. 
John  Prefton,  efq;  *  James  Napper,  efq; 

Borough  of  Trim. 

*  JohnPercivall,  efq;  *  John  Keaton,  efq; 

Borough  of  Afhboy. 

*  John  Bligh,  efq;  Thomas  Bligh.  efq; 

Borough  of  Navan. 

*  Arthur  Meredith,  efq;        Nathaniel  Prefton,  efq; 

Borough  of  Kells. 
Sir  Thomas  Taylor,  bart.      Thomas  Taylor,  efq; 

Borough  of  Duleeke. 
Francis  Harrifon,  efq;  *  Thomas  Trotter,  efq; 

Borough  of  Ratoath..  , 
Lieut,  gen.  Richard  Gor-      GeqrgeJ^wther,  efq; 
ges 

County  of  Monaghan,   4. 
Alexander    Montgomery,      Sir    A.lexander    Chimes, 
efq;  bart. 

Borough  of  Monagham. 
Hugh    Willoughby   jun.      Francis  Lucas,  efq; 
efq; 

H  h  King's 
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King's  county,  6. 

#  Sir  William    Parfons,     #  William  Purefoy,  efq; 

bart. 

Bor-^ugh  of  Banagher. 
The  hon.  Charles  Plun-     *  Thomas  Leftrange,  cf. 
kett,  efq; 

Borough  of  Phillips-town. 

#  William    Tichburne,      James  Forth,  efqj 

efq; 

Queen's  county,  lo. 
Dudley  Cofby,  efq;  Ephraim  Dawfon,  efq; 

Be  rough  of  Maryborough. 
Robert  Piggoc,  efq;  William  Wall,  efq; 

Borough  of  Ballynekil. 
By  another  Indenture. 
Gen.  Owen  Winn,  efq;        John  Barrington,  efq; 

.  Borough  of  Portarlington. 
Richard    Warburton     of     *  Richard  Warburton  of 
Portnahinch,  efq;  Rathrumftiire,  efq; 

County  of  Rofcommon,  8. 
Sir  Edward  Crofton,  kt.      Sir  John    King,  kt.  and 
and  bart,  bart. 

Borough  of  Rofcommon. 
Edward  Crofton,  efq;  Henry  Sandford,  efqj 

Borough  of  Boyle» 

Henry  King,  efq;  #  Robert  Sandford,  efq; 

Borough  of  Tulik. 

#  John  French,  efq;  #  Thomas  Caulfield,  ef. 

County  of  Sligoe,  4. 
Chudley  Coote^  efq;  William  Ormsby,  efq; 

Borough  of  Sligoe. 
Samuel  Burton,  efq;  Owen  Wynn,  efq; 

County  of  Tipperary,  8. 
JCingfmiU    Pennyfeather,     *   Humphrey    Minchin^ 
efqj  cfqj 

Porougl^ 
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Borough  of  Clonraell. 
Robert  Hamerton,  efq;  Stephen  Moor,  efq; 

City  of  Cafhell. 
%   Richard    Buckworth,     Matthew     Pennyfeather,- 
efqj  efq; 

Borough  of  Fethard. 
Epaphroditus  Marfh,  efqj      #  Guy  Moore,  efq; 

County  of  Tyrone,   10. 
Audley  Mervin,  efq;  #  Charles  Stuart,  efq; 

Borough  of  Dungannon. 

The  right  hon.  Thomas     Right    hon     Oliver    St. 

Nox,  efqj  George,  efq^ 

Borough  of  Strabane. 

The  hon.  Richard  Stuart,     Oliver  Mac  Caufland,  ef. 

efq; 

City  of  Clogher. 
The    hon.    col.    Richard      #  Henry  St.  George  fen. 
St.    George    of    Dun-  efq; 

more. 

Borough  of  Augher. 
Henry  Mervin,  efq;  William  Bel  four,  efq; 

County  of  Waterford,    10. 
#  Edward  May,  efq;  #  Stephen  Stanley,  efq; 

City  of  Waterford. 
Thomas  Chriftmas,  efq;        ^  John  Mafon,  efq; 

Borough   of  Dungarvan. 
The     hon.     col.     James      Robert  Carew,  efq; 
Barry. 

Borough  of  Tallagh. 
William  Maynard,  efq;         Benjamin  Parry,  efq; 

Borough  of  Lifmore. 
Hf  The  right   hon.  lieut.      Sir  Arthur  Shaen,  bart„ 
gen.    Thomas    Mere- 
dith. 

H  h  2  County 
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County  of  Weftmeath,  lo. 
Edward  Packenham,  efqj     *  John  Wood,  efq; 

Borough  of  Athlone. 
Henry  St.  George  fen.  ef.      William  Jones,  efq; 
Borough  of  Killbegan. 

#  Charles  Lambert,  efq;       Brabazon Newconena  efq; 

Manner  of  Mullingar. 

#  Euftace  Budgell,  efq;         Thomas  Bellow,  efq, 

Boroujih  of  Fore, 

#  William  Smith,  efqj  #  Patrick.  Fpx,  efq; 

County  of  Wexford,    i8. 

James  Stapford  fen.  efq;        #  Nicholas  Loftus,  efqj 

Town  of  Wexford. 

#  Chadwallac^er  Edwards,     Edward  Jones,  efqj. 
efq; 

Town  of  New-Rofs. 
Edward  Jones,  efq;  Thomas  Meredith,  tfqi 

Borough  of  Ennifcorthy. 
Richard  Lehunt,  efq;  #  William  Berry,,  efq$ 

Borough  of  Fethard. 

Thomas  Pallifer,  efq;  *  Henry  Ponfonby,  efq; 

Borough  of  Newbury,  alias  Gowrey, 

#  Abel  Ram,  efq;  George  Ram,  efq; 

Borough  of  Bannow. 
John  ClifFe,  efq;  #  Jacob  Boyle,  efq; 

Borough  of  Clomines. 
George  Houghton,  efq;         #  Philip  Downe,  efq; 

Borough  of  Saghmon. 
Anderfon  Saunders,  efq;       Richard  Saunders,  efqj 

County  of  Wicklow,   lo. 
Henry  Percy,  efq;  Robert  Allen,  efq; 

Borough  of  Wicklow. 
Richard  Edwardsj  efq;  #  Samuel  Whitflied,  efq; 


Borough 
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Borough  of  Baltinglafe, 
Edward  Stratford,  efq;  Jeffery  Paul,  efq; 

Borough  of  Cargesfort. 
Hugh  Eccles»  efq;  #  John  Sale,  efq; 

Borough  of  Bleffington. 
The  hon.  Charles  Boyle,      John  Jephfon,  efq; 
efq; 

N.  B.    Thofe  with  this  mark,    (*)   were  not 
Members  of  the  laft  Pajrliament. 


H  h 
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O  F    T  H  E 

PRINCIPAL    OFFICERS 

IN    T  H  E 
Government    of     IRELAND. 

LORD    LIEUTENANT, 
His    grace,    Charles,    Duke  of   Boltcn. 

LORDS    JUSTICES. 
Allan  lord  Brodrick. 
William  lord  archbifhop  of  Dublin. 
William  Conolly^  efqj  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons. 
Lord  chancellor  Broderick. 
Secretary  of  flate,  Edward  Southwell,  efqj 
Lord  treafurer,  earl  of  Burlington. 
Vice  treafurer,  earl  of  Scarborough. 

Vice 
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Vice  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Philip  Savage,  efqj 

Lord  chief  baron,  Jeffery  Gilbert,  efq; 

Second  baron,  John  Pocklington,  efq; 

Third  baron,  fir  John  St.  Leger,  bart. 

Secretary  to  the  lord  chancellor,  Francis  Lake,  efqi 

KINGS     BENCH. 

Prime  ferjeant,   Robert  Fitzgerald,  efqj 
Second  ferjeant,  John  ClifFe,  efq; 
Attorney  general,   George  Gore,  efq; 
Solicitor  general,  John  Rogerfon,  efq; 
Auditor  general,   Charles  Dering,  efq; 
Surveyor  general,  Molefworth,  efq; 

CHANCERY. 
Chief  remembrancerj  Henry  Temple,  efq; 
Second  remembrancer,   Luke  King,  efq; 
Clerk  of  the  pipe,  Paul  Barry,  efq; 
Chief  chamberlain,  Robert  Fox,  efq; 
Second  chamberlain,  Robert  Curtis,  efq; 
Comptroller  of  the  pipe,  Charles  Baldwyn,  efq; 
Ufher  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Carpenter. 
Cryerof  the  exchequer,   Robert  Fox,  efq; 
Purfivant  of  the  exchequer,  Edward  Deering,  efq; 
Auditor  of  the  foreign  accounts  and  impreft,  Lewis 
Roberts,  efq; 

KINGS      BENCH. 
Lord  chief  juftice,  William  Whitfhed,  efq; 
Second  juftice,   William  Cawfield,  efq; 

Third  juflice,  > Boate,  efq; 

Clerk  of  the  crown,   Edward  Southwell,  efq; 

CHANCERY. 

Lord  chancellor,  Allan,  lord  Broderick. 
Mafterof  the  rolls,  William,  lord  Berkley. 

H  h  4  Four 
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Four  malters  in  Chancery. 
Richard  Stone,  efq; 
Thomas  White,   efq; 
John  Uflier,  efq; 
William  Crow,  ei^; 

Clerk  of  the  crown,  fir  Thomas  Domvile,  knt. 
Clerk  of  the  hanaper,  Jofeph  Budden,  efq; 

COMMON     PLEAS. 
Lord  chief  juftice,  John  Forfter,  efq; 
Second  juftice,  fir  Gilbert  I>olben,  bart. 
Third  Jufilce,  James  Mackartney,  efq; 
Fiothonotary,  James  Barry,  efq; 

Phyfician  to  the  ftate,  Mollyneux,  efq; 

Ulfter  king  at  arms,  William  Hawkins,  efq; 
Athlone  purfuivant,   Jofeph  Moland,  efq; 
Chief  ferjeant  at  arms,  Richard  Povey,  efq; 
Second  ferjeant,  Thomas  Carter,  efq; 

r  John  Podmore. 
Three  Purfuivants.  <  Robert  Prefton. 

d  William  Levington. 

Keeper  of    the  council- chamber,   William  Palmer, 

junior. 
Keeper  of  the  rooms  in  Dublin  caftle,  William  Clark. 
Porter  of  the  caftle,  George  Digby. 
Conftable  of  the  calile  of  Dublin,  John  Pratt,  efqj 
State  kettle-drummer,  William  Cooper. 

CommiiHoners  of  the  Revenue. 
Sir  Thomas   Southwell,       Philip  Gibbon,  efq; 

knight.  Thomas  Medlicot,  efq; 

William  Strickland,  efq;         Mr.  Wilde. 
William  Conolly,  efq;  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Commiflioners 
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CommifTioners  of  excife. 
Sir  Thomas    Southwell,       William  Conolly,  efq; 

knight.  Thomas  Mtdlycot,  efq; 

William  Strickland,  efq;          Mr.  Wilde. 
Solicitor,  Richard  Nuthall  efq; 
Comptroller    and    accomptant    general,    William 

Burgh,  efq; 

Military  Officers  in  Ireland. 
Commander  in  chief  of  the  land  forces  in  the  abfencc 
of  the  lord  lieutenant,  Charles,  lord  Tirawley. 

Major  general  of  all  the  forces,  George  Wade,  efq; 

There   ought  to  be  twelve  thoufand  men,  horfe, 
foot,  and  dragoons,  upon  the  Irifh  eftablifhment. 

Lieutenant  general  of  the  ordnance,  colonel  Moldf- 
worth. 

Captain  of    the    battle-axes,    the    lord    lieutenant's 
guards,  colonel  William  Southwell. 

Mufter-mafter  general,  lord  Tullamoor. 

Governor  of  the  royal  hofpital  of  Kilmainham  near 
Dublin,  lieutenant  general  Palmes. 
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VERBUM    SAPIENT! 


THE 


INTRODUCTION. 


WHEREAS  many  are  forced  to  pay  i  loth 
of  their  whole  eftates  towards  the  raifing  of 
but  yooool.  per  menfem,  befides  what  they  pay 
more  infenfibly  and  diredly,  as  cuftoms,  cxcife, 
chimney-money,  &c.  (viz.  in  London,  they  pay  2d. 
per  menfem  per  pound  rent,  that  is  2s.  per  annum, 
or  I  loth  of  the  whole  )  It  muft  come  to  pafs,  that 
the  fame  perfons  muft  from  Chriftmas,  1665,  pay 
I  3d  of  their  whole  eftates,  if  the  war  with  Holland 
continue  two  years  longer,  at  the  value  of  the  laft 
year's  expence,  provided  his  Majefty  be  kept  out  of 
debt. 

2.  But  if  the  public  charge  were  laid  proportion- 
ably,  no  man  need  pay  above  i  loth  of  his  whole 
efFedls,  even  in  cafe  the  tax  Ihould  rife  to  250000I. 
per  menfem,  which  God  forbid.  3.  That 
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3.  That  is  to  fay,  according  to  the  prefent  ways, 
fome  pay  for  four  times  as  much  more  as  they  ought, 
orneeded  j  which  difproportion  is  the  true  and  proper 
grievance  of  taxes,  and  which  muft  be  felt  when  the 
tax  happens  to  be  great  and  extraordinary  :  whereas 
by  meer  method  and  proportion,  the  fame  may  be  cor- 
refted  as  aforefaid  j  and  withal,  juft  accounts  might 
be  kept  of  the  people,  with  the  refpe6live  increafes 
and  decreafes  of  them,  their  wealth,  and  foreign 
trade. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP       I. 

Containing  feveral  computations  of  the  wealth  of 
the  kingdom, 

l.fT^'^HERE  are  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
^  ill  England  and  Wales,  about  fix  millions, 
whofe  expence  zx.  61.  13s.  ij,d.  per  annum,  or  near 
4d.  I  half  per  djem,  for  food,  houflng,  cloths,  and 
all  other  neceflaries,  amount  to  40  millions  per 
annum. 

2.  There  are  in  England  and  Wales,  of  acres  of 
Und  (worth  61.  is.  8d.  per  acre,  and  i8  years  pur- 
chafe)  24  millions,  that  is,  which  yields  8  millions 
per  annum  rent,  and  which  are  worth  144  millions 
to  be  fold, 

3.  There  be  28000  houfes  within  the  liberties  of 
the  city  of  London,  worth  15 1.  per  annum,  and 
twelve  years  purchafe  (viz.  which  yields  420OOOI. 
per  annum,  and  are  worth  504OOO0I. 

There  are  without  the  liberties,  but  within  the 
bills  of  mortality  i  4th  more  in  number,  perhaps  not 
of  greater  value,  viz.  504OOO0I. 

4.  There  is  in  all  England  and  Wales  near  ten 
times  as  many  chimneys  as  within  the  liberties  of 
London,  as  appears  by  the  returns;  whereof  thofc 
within  the  bills  are  i  5th  of  the  whole. 

5.  'Tis  probable,  that  the  houfing  of  all  the  cities 
and  market-towns,  are  double  in  number  to  thofe  of 
all  liondon,  though  of  no  more  worth. 

6.  'Tis 


4.T*         V  E  R  B  U  M     S  A  P  I  E  N  T  f. 

6.  *Tis  alfo  probable,  that  the  houfing  without  the 
cities  and  towns,  are  more  in  number  than  thofc 
within  (London  excepted)  but  of  no  more  value. 

7.  So  as  the  houfing  of  England  may  be  eftimated 
worth  310  millions  ;  and  that  if  their  values  be 
eftimated  by  chimneys,  thofe  of  London  are  worth 
I5id.  per  chimney  ;  thofe  in  the  fuburbs  10 d.  other 
cities  and  market-towns  6d.  and  thofe  without  both, 
about  4d. 

8.  -The  {hipping  of  England,  &c.  is  about  5pooOO 
tohs^  which  at  6d.  per  tun,  including  their  ordnance, 
apparel,  &;c.  is  worth  three  millions. 

g.  The  ftock  of  cattle  on  the  afore-mentioned  24 
millions  of  land,  and  the  v/afte  thereunto  belonging, 
is  worth  1  4th  of  the  faid  land,  viz.  36  millions  com- 
prehending horfes,  oxen,  fheep,  fwine,  deer,  fifhe- 
lies,  parks  and  warrens, 

10.  The  coined  gold  and  filver  of  the  kingdom,  is 
fcarce  worth  fix  millions, 

11.  The  wares,  merchandizes,  and  utenfils  of 
plate,  and  furnitures,  may  be  eftimated  at  31  millions 
to  make  the  fhips  and  money  40,  and  the  whole  150 
millions. 

12.  The  moft  uncertain  part  of  this  eftimate, 
feems  to  be  raiting  perfonal  eftates  at  above  30  mil- 
lions, which  I  make  probable  thus. 

(i)  Firft  it  is  not  unlikely  that  what  is  contained 
in  all  the  fhops,  warehoufes,  cellars,  barns,  and 
graineries,  together  with  houfehold  furniture,  cloth^, 
ornaments,  &c.  fhould  be  lefs  worth  than  houfing  it 
felf  that  contains  them. 

(a^)  If  the  value  of  all  the  cattle,  viz.  36  millions, 
were  added  to  the  31  perfonal  eftates,  making  67 
together  ;  both  will  not  make  up  one  year  3  4th  pro- 
vifion  for  the  whole  nation,  whofe  expence  we  efti- 
mated 
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mated  at  40  millions  per  annum  ;  and  poorer  than  fo, 
we  hope  it  is  not. 

(3)  I  find  by  the  particular  eftiinate  of  the  values 
of  all  the  plate,  lead,  iron,  copper  and  tin,  and  o^ 
all  the  timber,  planks  and  woods,  and  of  all  filks, 
linnen,  and  callicoes  ;  of  all  cloths,  ftuffs,  and  lea- 
thers ;  of  all  grains  and  falts,  and  all  wines,  oy'es, 
and  other  liquids  ;  of  all  grocery  and  fpicery,  and 
drugs  ;  of  jewels,  and  hangings,  beds,  and  other 
ornaments,  (too  troublefome  to  particularize)  that 
this  general  account  may  ftand, 

(4)  The  city  of  London  being  commonly  efteemed 
ahd  rated  at  the  15th  part  of  the  whole,  which  we 
reckon  at  250  millions,  that  is  16  millions  2  3d  I 
think  the  fum  may  be  well  made  up  by  reckoning 
five  millions  i  6th  for  the  houfing  as  aforefaid,  and 
one  million  i  2d  for  the  {hipping  (half  the  (hipping 
of  the  nation  belonging  to  London)  and  about  the 
double  value  of  the  houfing  for  what  is  contained  in 
them.  The  which  upon  confidering  the  feveral 
houfes,  I  find  not  unreafonable, 

(Laftly,)  Suppofing  that  in  the  houfes  within  the 
liberties  of  London  (worth  5  millions)  there  be  10 
million?  worth  of  goods  ;  I  conceive  that  to  allow 
about  as  much  more,  (viz.  21  millions)  to  all  the  reft: 
of  the  houfes  in  the  kingdom,  which  are  ten  times  as 
niany  as  aforefaid,   will  not  overcharge  them. 

13.  Now  if  the  land  worth  144  millions,  yiel'  8 
millions  per  annum^  the  other  eftate  converted  into, 
the  like  fpecies  muft  yield  5  millions  8  gihs  more  j 
but  becaufe  money  and  other  perfonal  eitates  yield 
more  ;?^r  <3«n«;«  than  land  i  ( :hat  is)  doubles  it  felf 
under  17  years  purchafe  at  b\.  per  centum^  then  in- 
ftead  of  5  millions  8  Qths,  fuppofe  it  to  yield  7, 
making  the  whole  annual  proceed  15  millions. 

l\  CHAP, 
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C    H    A    P.       II. 

Of  the  value  of  the  people. 

OW  if  the  annual  proceed  of  the  flock,  or 
wealth  of  the  nation,  yields  but  15  millions, 
and  the  expence  be  40,  then  the  labour  of  the 
people  muft  furnifh  the  other  25  ;  which  may  be 
done,  if  but  half  of  them,  viz.  3  millions  earned  but 
81.  6s.  9  d.  per  annum,  which  is  done  at  7  d.  per  diemy 
abating  the  52  fundays,  and  half  as  many  other  days 
for  accidents  as  holy-days,  ficknefs,  recreations,  ^c. 

2.  If  I  6th  of  thefe  3  millions  of  people  earned  bu^ 
2d.  per  diem  ;  another  i  6th,  4d.  another  i  6th,  8d, 
per  diem,  another  lod.  and  another  I2d.  The 
medium  will  be  this,  yd,  per  diem. 

3.  Whereas  the  flock  of  the  kingdom,  yielding 
but  15  millions  of  proceed,  is  worth  25O  millions  ; 
then  the  people  who  yield  25,  are  worth  416  millions 
2  3ds.  For  although  the  individiums  of  mankind  be 
reckoned  at  about  8  years  purchafe  ;  the  fpecies  of 
them  is  worth  as  many  as  land,  being  in  its  nature  as 
perpetual,  for  ought  we  know, 

4,  If  6  millions  of  people  be  worth  417  millions 
of  pounds  flerling,  then  each  head  is  worth  69I.  or 
each  of  the  3  millions  of  workers  is  worth  138I, 
which  is  7  years  purchafe,  at  about  I2d.  per  diem  ; 
nor  is  fuperlucration  above  his  fubfxflence  to  be  rec- 
koned in  this  cafe. 

5,  From  whence  it  follows,  that  looooo  perfons 
dying  of  the  plague  above  the  ordinary  number,  is 
near  7  millions  lofs    to  the    kingdom  5  and  confe- 

quently 
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quently  how  well  might  70000 1.   have  been  beftowed 
in  preventing  this  centuple  lofs  r 

6.  We  faid,  that  the  late  mortality  by  the  peO",  is 
a  great  lofs  to  the  kingdom  ;  whereas  feme  think  it 
but  a  feafonable  difcharge  of  its  peftilsnt  humours  : 
to  clear  which  difficulty,  1  fay, 

7.  If  the  plague  difcerned  well,  between  the  well 
and  the  ill  afFe6ted  to  peace  and  obedience,  or  be- 
tween the  bees  and  the  drones,  the  fa£t  would  deter- 
mine the  queflion  :  but  if  it  deftroy  promifcuoufly, 
tlie  lofs  is  proportionable  to  the  benefit  we  have  by 
them  that  furvive  ;  for  'tis  they  that  make  England 
worth  above  600  millions  as  aforefaid  :  it  being 
certain,  that  if  one  perfon  only  had  efcaped  ;  the 
whole  territory,  and  all  that  is  in  it  had  been  worth 
but  a  livelihood  for  that  one ;  and  he  fubjeft  to  be  a 
prey  to  the  next  two  that  fhould  invade  him. 

8.  It  feems  reafonable,  that  what  we  call  the 
wealth,  ftock,  or  provifion  of  the  nation,  being  the 
effedl  of  the  former  or  paft  labour,  fhould  not  be 
conceived  to  difFer  from  efficiencies  in  being,  but 
Ihould  be  rated  alike,  and  contribute  alike  to  the 
common  necefllties  :  and  then  of  all  and  every  fum  to 
be  ralfed,  the  land  and  ftock  muft  pay  3  parts  ;  and 
the  people  ccnfidered  without  an  eftate  at  all,  5  more  ; 
the  whole  into  8  divided. 

9.  If  the  expence  of  the  nation  be  40  millions  ; 
it  feems  but  the  fame  hardfhip  to  fet  apart  4.  viz. 
I  lOth  of  the  whole  for  the  public  ufe,  as  what  now 
lies  upon  many  already  :  but  4  millions  would  afford 
one  for  the  ordinary  expence,  and  three  for  the  extra- 
ordinary wars,  that  is  250000 1,  per  menfem\  that  is  3 
I  half  as  much  as  70.  For  the  raifing  whereof, 
many  now  pay  above  i  loth  of  their  whole  elrates, 
for  want  of  method  and  proportion, 

I  i  2  10.   La  ouring 
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lo.  Labouring  men  work  lo  hours  per  diem,  and 
make  20  meals  per  week,  viz.  3  a  day  for  working 
days,  and  two  on  Sundays  j  whereby  it  is  plain,  that 
if  they  could  faft  on  Friday  nights,  and  dine  in  one 
hour  and  a  half,  whereas  they  take  two,  from 
eleven  to  one ;  thereby  this  working  i  20th  more, 
and  fpending  i  20^h  lefs,  the  i  loth  abovenentioned 
might  be  raifed,  at  leaft  with  more  eafe,  than  to  take 
up  arms,  and  refift  it. 

CHAP.       III. 

Of  the  feveral  expences   of  the  kingdom,    and  its   re" 

venues, 

j,t  jT^HE  ordinary  expence  of  the  kingdom  for 
jl  the  navy,  ordnance,  garrifons,  land-forces, 
Tangier,  Jamaica,  Bombay,  ambaffadors,  penfions, 
intelligence,  kings  and  royal  families  expence,  con- 
j[ifting  of  the  houlhold  of  the  king,  queen,  duke, 
&c.  privy-purfe,  wardrobe,  robes,  angel- gold,  maf- 
ter  of  the  horfe,  mews,  armory,  tents,  parks,  lodges, 
goldfmiths,  jewels,  &c.  hath  been  computed  to  be 
about  one  million  ;  reckoning  2OOOO0I.  for  the 
navy,  60  for  the  ordnance  and  powder,  290  for 
land-forces,  garrifons,  &c.  and  450000  for  other 
things. 

2.  Towards  this,  there  is  in  crown-lands  ^OOOO, 
poft-office  20,  coynage  and  pre-emption  of  tin  12, 
forefl:  of  deer  4,  courts  of  juftice  6,  firft  fruits  18  ; 
in  all  1 30000,  Cuftoms  at  2  per  centum  1 70  in  all 
300000,  without  the  duties  of  wares,  wine-licence, 
aulnage,  or  butlerage,  excife,  chimney-money,  land- 
tax. 
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tax,  pole  and  afleflments,  being  regulated  and   pro- 
portionated as  followeth,  viz. 


CHAP.      IV. 

Of  the  7nethod  of  apportioning  taxes, 

X.  "TF  a  million  is  to  be  raifed  above  the  ^OOOOol. 
JL  laft  mentioned,  then  3*750001.  is  to  be  levied 
on  the  ftock,  and  625OOOI.  on  the  people. 
Of  the  375000  on  the  ftock, 
216  on  the  lands, 
54.  on  the  cattle,  &c. 
60  on  the  perfonal  eftates, 
45  on  the  houfuig. 

In  all  375 

2.  To  raife  216000I.  out  of  800OOOO  m.  rent, 
requires  i  37th  of  the  rent,  and  i  27th  of  I  37th 
I  9th,  but  allowing  the  charge  of  colleding,  we 
may  exprefs  it  to  a  i  36th  part. 

3.  To  raife  54.000 1.  per  annum,  out  of  3600000O 
requires  the  annual  payment  of  a  666th  part  of  the 
whole  value  ;  but  in  regard  of  charges,  let  it  be 
reduced  to  a  6ooth  part. 

4.  The  like  for  the  60000I.  of  perfonal  eftates. 

5.  To  raife  45000I,  per  annutn^  from  all  the 
houling  worth  30  millions,  or  7500  for  the  houfing 
in  London-liberties,  worth  about  5  millions,  and 
whofe  rent  is  420000I.  per  annum,  requires  but 
1  56th  of  the  annual  rent,  which  cannot  be  above 
12  d,  a  chimney  per  annum,  reckoning  5  to  each  haufe. 
Without  the  liberties,  about  lOd.  the  chimney  will 

I  i  3  eifea 
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efFe£l  the  fame ;  6d.  in  the  cities  and  market- towns, 
and  ^.d,  elfe where. 

6.  As  for  the  625000I.  to  be  raifed  by  the  peo- 
ple, it  requires  but  2s.  id.  per  pole  per  annuniy 
which  let  rather  be  divided  into  a  pole  of  bd.  a  head, 
and  an  excife  of  19^.  which  is  noi  the  full  l^  part  of  the 
mean  expence  61.  13;.  \d.  fo  as  the  ^^  of  the  value  of 
confumptions,  will  with  the  faid  6  d.  pole,  raife 
625,000  /.  per  ajinuin, 

CHAP.       V. 

Of  money  j  and  how  much  is  necejfary  to  drive  the  trade 
of  the  nation. 

I. "FT  may  be  afked,  if  there  were  occafion  to  raife 
^  4  millions  per  ann.  whether  the  fame  fix  mil- 
lions, (which  we  hope  we  have)  would  fuffice  for  fuch 
revolutions  and  circulations  thereof  as  trade  requires  ? 
I  anfwer  yes ;  for  the  expence  being  40  millions,  if 
the  revolutions  were  in  fuch  fhort  circles,  viz.  weekly, 
as  happens  among  poor  artizans  and  labourers,  who 
"eceive  and  pay  every  Saturday,  then  ^^  parts  of  i 
million  of  money  would  anfwer  thofe  ends  :  but  if 
the  circles  be  quarterly,  according  to  our  cuftom  of 
paying  rent,  and  gathering  taxes,  then  ten  millions 
were  requifite.  Wherefore  fuppofing  payments  in 
general  to  be  of  a  mixt  circle  between  one  week 
and  13,  then  add  10  millions  to  ^°,  the  half  of  the 
which  will  be  5J,  fo  as  if  we  have  5^  millions,  we 
have  enough. 

2.  And  thus  I  have  fhewed,  that  if  one  half  of  the 
fubjefts  of  England  (playing  78  days  in  the  year)  will 
earn   7J.  per  diem  all  the  reft  of  the  days  one  with  a- 

nother  \ 
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nother  ;  and  if  they  would  work  ^^  more,  and  fpenc? 
l^  lefs,  they  might  enable  their  king  to  maintain  dou- 
ble the  forces  he  now  doth,  without  fufFering  in  the 
general  more  than  many  well  affecSled  perfons  -do 
now  through  negligence,  or  niiftakes  in  their  par- 
ticulars. Nor  is  money  wanting  to  anfwer  all  the 
ends  of  a  well  policed  ftate,  notwithftanding  the  great 
decreafes  thereof,  which  have  happened  within  thefe 
20  years. 

Nor  were  it  hard  to  fubfticute  in  the  place  of  monev 
(were  a  competency  of  it  wanting)  what  fhould  be 
equivalent  unto  it.  For  money  is  but  the  fat  of  the 
bodv  politick,  whereof  too  much  doth  as  often  hinr 
der  its  agilitv,  as  too  little  makes  it  fick.  'Tis  true, 
that  as  fat  lubricatts  the  motion  of  the  mufcles,  {ced^ 
in  want  of  vi<5luals,  fills  up  uneven  CJvitics  and  beau- 
tifies the  body  ;  io  doth  money  in  the  ftate  quicken 
its  adlion,  feeds  from  abroad  in  the  time  of  dearth  at 
home;  even  accounts  by  reafoii  of  its  divifibility,  and 
beautifies  the  whole,  efpecially  the  particular  per- 
Tons  that  have  it  in  plenty. 


I   i  4  C  H  A 
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C     H    A    P.       VI. 

The  caufes  of  irregular  taxing. 

i.''~¥~^HE  caufes  of  error  In  this  great  affair  of 
f  public  levies,  have  been  thefe,  Firft,  lay- 
ing too  great  a  ftrefs  on  the  matter  of  money,  w^hich 
is  to  the  vv'hole  effedl  of  the  kingdom  but  as  6  to  667. 
That  is,  not  one  to  lOO.  Secondly,  laying  the 
vi'hole  burthen  on  the  paft  efFeds,  and  negledting 
the  prefent  efficiencies,  exceeding  the  former  as  417 
doth  250.  Thirdly,  reckoning  all  the  perfonal  eftates 
of  the  city  of  London  (fhipping  included)  at  fcarce 
one  half  the  value  of  the  very  houfmg,  w^hereas  they 
are  double  :  vi^hich  happens  becaufe  the  houfing  of 
London  belongs  to  the  church,  companies,  or  gentle- 
men, and  are  taxed  by  the  citizens  their  tenants. 
Fourthly,  a  fallacious  tendernefs  tov4^ards  the  poor, 
(who  now  pay  fcarce  one  (hilling  per  head  per  arm. 
towards  all  manner  of  charges)  interwoven  with  the 
cruelty  of  not  providing  them  vi^ork,  and  indulging 
lazinefs  in  them,  becaufe  of  our  own  indifpofition  to 
employ  them  ;  fo  fome  are  over  charged  through  evil 
cultom,  and  others  left  to  fordid  v^ant,  and  bruitifh 
irregularity.  Fifthly,  an  opinion,  that  certainty  of 
rules  is  impoflible,  and  but  an  idle  notion  j  and  then 
having  made  fuch  as  are  not  fo,  and  training  them  to 
be  applied  by  the  affection  and  humour  i  fo  as  one 
fourth  of  the  whole  paying  needlefly  four  times  too 
much,  may  be  thereby  fo  netlcd,  as  to  do  more  mif- 
chief  than  'the  other  unconcerned,  and  the  thanklcfs 
f  c.iti  aliay. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.       VII. 

The  collateral  advantages  ofthefe  taxfs. 

1. 13 Elides  the   equality  of  taxes,    we   make  this 

Jj  further  ufe  of  trying  it  by  way  of  cuftoms, 
poles,  excifes,  chimney  money,  land-tax,  and  aflef- 
ments  upon  the  perfonal  eftates,  viz. 

(i.)  Of  the  cultoms,  which  we  reduce  from  /^  to 
jj,  to  keep  an  account  of  foreign  trade  and  of  its  ba- 
lance ;  for  by  levying  a  duty,  and  encreafing  the  pe- 
nalty, thefe  accounts  will  be  lefs  obfcured. 

(2.)  The  fimple  and  univerfal  pole  keeps  an  ac- 
count of  the  great  wealth  and  ftrength  of  the  kingdom, 
the  people. 

(3.)  Rating  the  houfes,  per  chimney,  gives  a  good 
account  of  improvements  and  dilapidations. 

(4.)  Excife  gives  an  account  of  domeftick  expenc^s 
and  publifheth  exorbitances. 

(5.)  Land  taxes  keep  the  payments  to  the  propor- 
tion of  entire  value,  not  of  annual  rent :  fo  as  an 
eftate  in  houfing  pays  no  more  than  if  it  were  ipi 
lands,  nor  confiderably  lefs  than  goods,  and  may 
bring  mortgages  to  their  juft  contribution  ;  many 
lenders  not  being  fo  formidable  for  their  money,  as 
fome  have  thought  them. 

(6.)  Afleflments  upon  perfonal  eftates  (if  given  in 
as  elfewhere  upon  oath)  would  bring  that  branch, 
which  of  itfelf  is  moft  dark,  to  a  fufficient  clear- 
nefs. 

2.   There   is  alfo  a  pole  upon  titles  and  dignities 
worth   confideration,  though  we  now  omit  it  j  which 
as  it  may  check  mens  forwardnefs  to  undeferved  pre- 
eminence 
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eminence,  fo  it  may  be  employed  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  true  worth. 

3.  We  have  hitherto  computed  the  old  immutable 
revenue  at  but  130,000!.  per  arinum^  nor  fuppofed  a- 
bove  170,0001.  (viz.  lefs  than  half  what  it  is  at 
prefent)  to  be  raifed  by  cuftoms  (wholly  negle6bing 
wards,  butlarage,  aulnage,  and  other  obfolute  im- 
pofts.)  We  have  alfo  defigned  the  feveral  proporti- 
ons towards  the  raifmg  of  a  million  more  per  ann.  to 
be  raifed  by  the  pole,  excife,  land-tax,  afleffments 
and  chimneys. 

CHAP.      VIII. 

Of  the  expence  of  the  navy ^  army,  and  garrifom. 

WE  come  next  to  fhew,  that  if  3  millions  per 
ann.  or  250,000!.  per  nienfem  (to  malce  up  the 
whole  3,300,000!. />^r  i^?z'/.)  were  raifed,  how  far  fuch 
a  fum  may  be  employed  for  the  fafefy,  eftablifliment, 
and  honour  both  of  the  king  and  fubje6t. 

Unto  which,  I  fay,  confidering  the  prefent  con- 
dition of  the  navy,  two  millions  will  maintain  50,000 
men,  in  fhips  of  war  for  eight  months  of  the  year, 
and  30,000  for  the  other  four  months  :  which  I  take 
to  be  near  double  the  beft  fleet  we  ever  have  feen  in 
Europe,  computing  the  ordnance  and  harbour  charges 
of  the  navy:  not  will  the  maintenance  of  12000  foot, 
and  3000  horfe,  allowing  iOO,OOOl.  for  inland  gar- 
rifons,  and  6o,000  I.  for  Tangier,  hz.  put  altcge-^ 
ther,  exceed  6oO,O0Ol.  fo  as  there  remains  yoOjOOOh 
for  other  matters,  whereof  his  mr.jefliy's  royal  fair.ily, 
by  all  the  accounts  I  have  feen,  doth  nor  fp. nd  five 
hundred  thoufand  per  ann.  Nor  need  tr.c  charge  of  all 

thofs 
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thofe  levies  be  above  i  of  the  33,  (viz.)  the  ^^  part 
for  the  500  officers,  vi^ithout  ever  going  five  miles 
from  the  center  of  their  abode)  v/ho  might  perform 
this  work  ;  nor  would  more  than  20o\.  per  ann.  for 
each  of  them,  and  their  under  inftruments  be  necef- 
fary  for  their  refpedlive  falaries :  for  there  are  450 
arcots  of  10  mile  fquare  in  England  and  Wales, 

CHAP.       IX. 

Motives    to   the    quiet  bearing   of  extraordinary  taxes, 

HAVING  fhewed  how  great  and  glorious  things 
may  be  done  with  no  lefs  difficulty  than  what 
^  of  the  king's  fubjefls  do  already  endure  j  I  offer 
thefe  further  reafons  to  quiet  mens  minds,  in  cafe 
this  utmoft  250,000!.  per  menfem  fhould  be  ever  de- 
manded upon  this  Holland  war. 

1 .  That  of  all  naval  expence,  not  j^  is  for  foreign 
commodities,  nor  need  it  be  ^^  if  the  people  would 
do  their  part,  and  the  governors  diredl  them  the  neareft 
ways. 

2.  That  ftoppage  of  trade  is  confiderable,  but  as 
one  to  eight ;  for  we  exchange  not  above  five  mil-, 
lions  worth  per  ann.  for  our  40. 

3.  That  the  expence  of  king,  &c.  being  about 
400,0001.  per  ann.  is  but  ,^3  part  of  the  expence  of 
the  nation,  who  all  have  the  pleafure  and  honour 
of  it. 

4.  That  the  money  of  the  nation  being  but  about 
5  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  earning  of  the  fame 
25  i  it  is  not  difficult  for  them  to  encreafe  their  mo- 
ney a  million  per  ann.  by  an  eafy  advance  of  their  in- 

duflry. 
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duftry,    applied  to  fuch  manufadures   as  will  fetch 
money  from  abroad. 

5.  The  wealth  of  England  lies  in  land  and  people^ 
fo  as  they  may  make  five  parts  of  fix  of  the  whole  : 
but  the  wealth  of  Holland  lies  more  in  money,  houf- 
ing,  fhipping,  and  wares.  Now  fuppofing  England 
three  times  as  rich  as  Holland  in  land  and  people, 
(as  it  is)  and  Holland  twice  as  rich  as  we  in  other  par- 
ticulars (as  it  fcarce  is  ;  )  we  are  ft  ill  upon  the  ba- 
lance of  the  whole  near  twice  as  rich  as  they  :  of 
which  I  wifh  thofe  that  underftand  Holland,  would 
confider  and  calculate. 

6.  There  are  in  England  above  four  acres  of  ara- 
ble, meadow  and  pafture  land,  for  every  foul  in  it ; 
and  thofe  fo  fertile,  as  that  the  labour  of  one  man  in 
tilling  them,  is  fufHcient  to  get  a  bare  livelihood  for 
above  10 :  fo  as  'tis  for  want  of  difcipline  that  any 
poverty  appears  in  England,  and  that  any  are  hanged 
or  ftarved  upon  that  account. 


G    H    A    P.       X. 

How  to  employ  the  people,  and  the  end  thereof. 

WE  faid,  that  half  the  people  by  a  very  gentle 
labour,  might  much  enrich  the  kingdom, 
and  advance  its  honour,  by  fetting  apart  largely  for 
publick  ufes  j  but  the  difficulty  is,  upon  what  (hall 
they  employ  themfelves  ? 

To  which  I  anfwer  in  general,  upon  producing 
food  and  neceffaries  for  the  whole  people  of  the  land, 
by  few  hands ;  whether  by  labouring  harder,  or  by 
the  introducing  the  compendium,  and  facilitations  of 
art,  which  is  equivalent  to  what  men  vainly  hoped 

front 
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from  Polygamy.  Forafmuch  as  he  that  can  do  the 
work  of  five  men  by  one,  efFei^s  the  fame  as  the 
begetting  four  adult  workmen.  Nor  is  fuch  advan- 
tage worth  fewer  years  purchafe  than  that  of  lands,  or 
what  we  efteem  likeR  to  perpetual.  Now  the  mak- 
ing neceflaries  cheap,  by  the  means  aforefaid,  and 
not  by  raifing  more  of  them  than  can  be  fpent  whilft 
they  are  good,  will  neceflitate  others  to  buy  them 
with  much  labour  of  other  kinds.  For  if  one  man 
could  raife  corn  enough  for  the  whole,  better  than 
any  one  man  ;  then  that  man  would  have  the  natural 
monopoly  of  corn  and  could  expeft  more  labour  for  it 
in  exchange,  then  if  ten  others  raifed  ten  times  as 
much  corn  as  is  neceflary  j  which  would  make  other 
labour  fo  much  the  dearer,  as  nieh  were  lefs  under  the 
need  of  engaging  upon  it. 

2.  By  this  way  we  might  recover  our  loft  cloth- 
trade,  which  by  the  fame  the  Dutch  got  from  us. 
By  this  way  the  Eaft-Indians  furnifli  us  from  the 
other  end  of  the  world  with  linen  cheaper  than  our- 
felves  can  make  them,  with  what  grows  at  our  own 
doors.  By  this  means  we  might  fetch  flax  from 
France,  and  yet  furnifh  them  with  linen,  (that  is) 
if  we  make  no  more  than  we  can  vend,  but  fo  much 
with  the  feweft  hands,  and  cheapeft  food,  which  will 
be  when  food  alfo  is  raifed,  by  fewer  hands  than  elfe- 
where. 

3.  I  anfwer  generally  we  fhould  employ  ourfelves 
by  raifing  fuch  commodities,  as  would  yield  and  fetch 
in  money  from  abroad  :  for  that  would  fupply  any 
wants  of  ours  from  the  fame,  or  any  other  place  at 
all  times.  Which  ftores  of  domeftick  commodities 
could  not  effe&,  whofe  value  is  to  call  a  temporary 
(i.  e.)  which  arc  of  value  but  pro  hie  U  nunc. 


But 
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4.  Flit  "wiiea  Ihould  we  reft  from  this  great  induf- 
try  ?  I  anfwer,  when  we.  have  certainly  more  money 
than  any  of  our  neighbour  ftat^v.  (though  never  fo 
litde)  both  in  arithmetical  and  geom:tricai-^?opor- 
tion  (/.  e.)  when  we  have  more  years  provifion  afore- 
hand,  and  more  prefent  effects. 

5.  What  then  fliall  we  bufy  our  felves  about  ?  I 
anfwer,  in  raiiocinations  upon  the  works  and  will  of 
God,  to^be  fupported  not  only  by  the  indolencv,  but 
alfo  by  the  pleafure  of  the  body  ?  ai  d  not  only  by  the 
tranquility,  but  ftrenety  ci  the  mind  ;  and  this  exer- 
cife  is  the  naturr.l  end  of  man  in  this  world,  ■  nd  that 
which  beft  difpol'eth  him  for  his  fpirirual  happincf.  in 
that  other  which  is  to  come.  The  motions  of  the 
mind  being  the  quick  ft  of  all  others,  afFt^rd  moft 
variety,  wherein  ii  the  very  form  and  bein^  of  plea- 
fure; and  by  how  much  the  more  we  have  of  tiiis 
pleafure,  by  fo  much  the  more  we  are  capable  of  it 
(even  ad finitum. 


I       N       I 
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